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ADVERTISEMENT, 


X  HE  favourable  reception  which  the  Public 
have  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  First  Edition, 
has. encouraged  the  Translator  to  offer  another 
to  the  World,  much  less  unworthy  than  the 
former  of  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  the 
afiairs  of  Asia.  The  objections  made  to  the 
work  are  now  removed ;  the  number  of 
proper  names,  which  made  some  parts  of  it 
harsh  and  uncouth,  is  veiy  much  reduced, 
and  the  diction,  in  general,  is  rendered  more 
connected,  clear,  elegant,  and  smooth. 

Ferishta's  account  of  the  ancient  Indians, 
and  the  invasions  of  the  Mahommedans,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Ghiznian 
Empire,  is  omitted,  and  an  Introduction  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  more  satisfactory,  suc- 
cinct, and  agreeable.  To  throw  more  light 
on  the  affairs  of  India,  there  is  given,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  different  reigns,  a  summary 
review  of  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and, 
in  short,  nothing  has  been  neglected  that 
c;ould  be  thought  to  contribute  to  render  the 

work 
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work  a  complete  History  of  Hindostan,  to 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  AKBAR,  the  third 
of  the  Mogul  race. 

The  Translator  was  induced  to  review  the 
whole,  with  the  utmost  attention  and  care, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  imperial  house  of  Timur 
in  Hindostan ;  which,  if  sufficient  materials  ' 
shall  come  to  his  hands  in  Asia,  he  intends  to 
give  to  the  Fublic  afler  his  return. 
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KING. 

SIR, 

X  HE  History  of  )Ukdia  is  laid,  with  great 
bamili^,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  no 
incon^derable  part  of  Hindostan  is  now  in  a 
manner  coD:q>rehended  within  the  circle  of  the 
British  empire,  there  is  a  propriety  in  address- 
ing the  history  of  .tbat  country  to  the  Sove- 
reign. 

The  success  of  your  Majesty's  arms  has 
laid  open  the  East  to  the  researches  of  the 
curious;  and  your  gracious  acceptance  of 
this  first,  though  small  specimen  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Asia,  will  excite  men  of  greater 
abilities  than  the  present  translator  possesses, 
to  study  the  annals  of  a  people,  remarkable 
for  thrir  antiquity, ,  civilization,  and  the  sin- 
gular character  of  their  religion  and  manners. 

In  the  history  of  Hindostan,  now  offered  to 
your  Majesty,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may 
see  a  striking  contrast  of  their  own  condi- 
ticHi ;  and,  whilst  they  feel  for  human  nature 
tufiering  under  despotism,  exult  at  the  same 
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time,  in  that  happy  liberty,  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  govemftient  of  a  Prince  who  de- 
lights in  augmenting  the  security  and  felicity 
of  his  subjects. 

That  your' Majesty  may  long  remain  a 
public  blessing,  and  reign'  for  a  series  of 
many  years  over  this  happy  nation,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of 

Tour  Majesty's 
most  dutiful, 
most  humble, 
and  most  devoted 
subject  and  servant, 

ALEXANDER  DOW. 
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J.  HOUGH,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  so- 
ciety, the  human  mind  is,  in  some  respects, 
enlarged,  a  ruinous  kind  of  self-conceit  fre- 
quently circumscribes  its  researches  after 
knowledge.  In  love  with  our  own  times, 
country  and  government,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider distant  ages  and  nations  as  objects  un- 
worthy of  the  page  of  the  Hiftorian.  These 
prejudices  are  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate  :  Some  men  of  genius  and  reputation 
for  Philosophy,  have  entertained  sentiments 
upon  that  subject,  too  narrow  and  confined  for 
the  Goths  of  a  much  darker  age. 

Had  the  translator  of  the  following  history 
thought  so  meanly  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
as  these  men  aflfect  to  do,  he  might  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour.  To  unlock 
the  springs  from  which  he  has  derived  his 
knowledge,  was  not  so  easy  a  task  that  he 
would  have  undertaken  it,  without  an  opi- 
nion that  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  India  were, 
in  some  degree,'  worthy  of  being  related. 
VOL.  I.  B  He 
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He  has  the  satisfaction  to  find,  from  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  former  edition,  not- 
withfranding  the  uncouth  form  in  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  hiftory  of  Hindostan  is 
an  object  of  attention  to  many  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  this  has  not  been  his  least  induce- 
ment to  render  it  now  much  less  unworthy 
of  the  public  eye.  To  translate  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  not  the  primary  view  of  the  publish- 
er of  Ferishta's  Epitome  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Mahommedan  princes  of  India.  To  qualify 
himself  for  negotiation  was  his  first  object 
in  learning  the  language.  As  he  proceeded 
in  his  studie^  other  motives  for  his  continu- 
ing them  arose.  Though  the  manner  of  eafterrt 
compoiition  differs  from  the  correct  taste  of 
Europe,  there  are  many  things  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Asiatic  authors  worthy  of  the  atten- 
,  tion  of  literary  men.  Their  poetry,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  too  turgid  and  full  of  conceits 
to  please,  and  the  diction  of  their  historians 
very  diffuse  and  verbose :  yet  amidst  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  latter,  we  find  that  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  truth,  and  that  manliness  of 
sentiment,  which  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  good  history. 

The  works  of  Mahommed  Casim  Ferishta 
of  Delhi,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jehan- 
gire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
Cfntury,  were  put  into  the  translator's  hands 
by  his  teachers.  As  he  advanced,  a  new  field 
gradually  opened  before  him.  He  found,  with 
some  degree  of  astonishmeat,  the  authentic 
'  history 
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history  ot  a  great  empire,  the  name  of  which 
had  scarcely  ever  travelled  to  Europe.  Being, 
at  the  same  time,  honoured  with  the  particular 
friendship  of  the  emperor,  at  whose  court  he 
had  for  some  time  lived,  he  was  induced  to 
listen  to  that  prince's  solicitations,  for  giving  ' 
to  the  English  some  Idea  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne  of  India. 

Though  our  author  has  given  the  title  of 
the  History  of  Hindostan  to  his  work,  yet  it  is 
lather  that  of  the  Mahommedan  empire  in 
India,  than  a  general  account  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Hindoos.  What  he  says  concerning  India, 
prior  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Afgan  Mussul- 
mcn,  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.  He 
collected  his  accounts  from  Persian  authors, 
being  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Shan- 
scrita  or  learned  language  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  which  the  internal  history  of  India  is  com- 
prehended. Wc  must  not  therefore,  with 
Ferishta,  consider  the  Hindoos  as  destitute  of 
genuine  domestic  annals,  or  that  those  volumi- 
nous records  they  possess  are  mere  legends 
framed  by  the  Brahmins. 

The  prejudices  oftheMahommedans  against 
the  followers  of  the  Brahmin  religion,  seldom 
permit  them  to  speak  with  common  candour  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  swayed  very  much  with 
Ferishta,  when  he  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
history  among  the  Hindoos  of  better  authority 
than  the  Mahabarit.  That  work  is  a  poem, 
and  not  a  history  :  It  was  translated  into  Per- 
sian by  the  brother  of  the  great  Abul  Fazil, 
s  2  rather 
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rather  as  a  performance  of  fancy,  than  as  an 
authentic  account  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
the  Kings  of  India.  But  that  there  are  many 
hundred  volumes  in  prose  in  the  Shanscrita 
language,  which  treat  of  the  ancient  Indians, 
the  translator  can,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
aver,  and  he  has  great  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Hindoos  carry  their  authentic  history  far- 
ther back  into  antiquity  than  any  other  nation 
now  exifting. 

The  Manommedans  know  nothing  of  the 
Hindoo  learning :  and  had  they  even  any 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  followers  of 
Brimha,  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  fictions  contained  in  the  Koran,  would 
make  them  reject  accounts  which  tend  to 
subvert  the  system  of  their  own  faith.  The 
Shanscrita  records  contain  accounts  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Western  Asia,  very  different  from 
what  any  tribe  of  the  Arabians  have  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  :  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  upon  examination,  the  former 
will  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  au- 
thenticity and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
latter. 

But  whether  the  Hindoos  possess  any  true 
history  of  greater  antiquity  than  other  nations, 
muft  altogether  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Brahmins,  till  we  shall  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  records.  Their  pre- 
tensions, however,  are  very  high ;  and  they 
confidently  affirm,  that  the  Jewish  and  Ma- 
hommedan  religions  are  heresies  from  what 
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is  contained  in  the  Bedas.  They  give  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
religion  in  records  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
Raja  Tura,  say  they,  who  is  placed  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Cal  Jug,  had  a  son  who  apos- 
tatized from  the  Hindoo  faith,  for  which  he 
was  banished  by  his  father  to  the  Weft.  The 
apostate  fixed  his  residence  in  a  country 
called  Mohgod,  and  propagated  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  the  impostor  Mahommed 
further  corrupted.  The  Cal  Jug  commenced 
about  4887  years  ago,  and  whether  the  whole 
story  may  not  relate  to  Terah  and  his  son 
Abraham,  is  a  point  not  worthy  of  being  mi- 
nutely discussed. 

Feizi,  the  brother  of  Abul  Fazil  the  hifto- 
rian,  was  the  only  Mussulman  we  ever  heard 
of  who  understdod  the  Shanscrita.  The 
fraudulent  means  by  which  he  acquired  it, 
will  be  shewn  in  another  place.  He  never 
translated  any  of  the  Indian  histories,  except- 
ing the  Mahabarit,  which,  at  best,  is  but  an 
historical  poem,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  fable 
is  blended  with  a  little  truth.  We,  upon  the 
whole,  cannot  much  depend  upon  the  ac- 
counts which  the  followers  of  Mahommed 
give  of  the  religion  and  ancient  history  of  the 
Hindoos:  Their  prejudice  makes  them  mis- 
represent the  former,  and  their  ignorance  in 
the  Shanscrita  language,  has  totally  excluded 
them  from  any  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

The  history  of  Ferishta  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  variety  of  authors,  who  wrote  dis- 
B  3  tinct 
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tinct  accounts  of  the  different  reigns  of  the 
Mahommedan  emperors  of  Hindostan,  he, 
with  a  view  tocomprehend  in  a  small  compass, 
every  material  transaction,  has  crowded  the 
events  too  much  together,  without  interspers- 
ing them  with  those  reflections  which  give 
spirit  and  elegance  to  works  of  this  kind :  This 
defect  seems  nowever  to  have  proceeded  more 
from  a  ftudied  brevity,  than  from  a  narrow- 
ness of  genius  in  Ferishta.  Upon  some  oc- 
casions, especially  in  the  characters  of  the 
princes,  he  shews  a  flrength  of  judgement,  and 
a  nervousness  and  conciseness  of  expression, 
which  would  do  no  dishonour  to  the  beft 
writers  in  the  West.  What  is  really  remark- 
able in  this  writer  is,  that  he  seems  as  much 
divested  of  religious  prejudices,  as  he  is  of 
political  flattery  or  fear.  He  never  passes  agood 
action  without  conferring  upon  it  its  due  re- 
ward of  praise,  nor  abad  one,  let' the  villainous 
actor  be  never  so  high,  without  stigmatizing  it 
with  infamy.  In  short,  if  he  does  not  arrive 
at  the  character  of  a  good  writer,  he  certainly 
deserves  that  of  a  good  man. 

The  brevity  which  we  censure  in  Ferishta, 
is  by  no  means  a  common  fauh  in  the- writers 
of  Afiia.  Redundant  and  verbose  in  their  dic- 
tion, they  often  regard  more  the  cadence  and 
tum  of  tneir  sentiments,  than  the  propriety 
and  elegance  of  their  thoughts;  leading  fre- 
quently the  reader  into  a  labyrinth  to  which 
he  can  find  no  end.  This  is  too  much  the 
manner  of  the  learned  Abul  Fazil   himiself. 

He 
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He  wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  in 
two  large  volumes  in  folio.  The  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  all  the  fecret  motives  to 
action,  are  investigated  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  diction  is  too  diffuse,  and  the 
language  too  florid  for  the  correct  taste  of 
Europe. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
oriental  historians  write  in  what  they  call,  in 
Europe,  poetical  prose.  This  false  taste  only 
commenced  about  five  centuries  ago,  when 
literature  declined  id  Asia  with  the  power 
of  the  Caliphs.  The  translator  has  now  in 
his  possession,  books  written  in  the  Persian 
before  that  period,  the  diction  of  which  is  as 
concise  and  manly,  as  that  which  descended 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  writers  of 
modem  Europe.  The  learned  and  celebrated 
Abul  Fazil,  instead  of  correcting  this  vicious 
taste,  encouraged  it  greatly  by  his  florid  man- 
ner, in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
But  this  great  writer  has,  notwithstanding  his 
circumlocutions,  clothed  his  expressions  with 
such  beauty  and  pomp  of  eloquence,  that  he 
seems  to  come  down  upon  the  astonished  read- 
er, like  Ganges  when  it  overflows  its  banks. 

The  small  progress  which  correctness  and 
elegance  of  sentiment  and  diction  has  made  in 
the  East,  did  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  en- 
couragement to  literature.  We  shall  find,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  that  no  princes  in 
the  world  patronised  men  of  letters  with  more 
generosity  and  respect,  than  the  Mahommcdan 
B  4  emperors 
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emperors  of  Hindostan.  A  literary  genius 
was  not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  wealth  which  must  astonish  Euro- 
peans, but  an  infallible  road  for  rising  to  the 
first  offices  of  the  state.  The  character  of  the 
learned  was  at  the  same  time  so  sacred,  that 
tyrants,  who  made  a  pastime  of  imbruing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  other  subjects, 
not  only  abstained  from  oiFering  violence  to 
men  of  genius,  but  stood  in  fear  of  their  pens. 
It  is  a  proverb  in  the  East,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Asia  were  more  afraid  of  the  pen  of  Abul 
Fazil,  than  they  were  of  the  sword  of  Akbar  ; 
and,  however  amazing  it  may  seem  in  ab- 
solute governments,  it  is  certain  that  the 
historians  of  that  division  of  the  >vorld,  have 
wrote  with  more  freedom  concerning  persons 
and  things*  than  writers  have  ever  dared  to  do 
in  the  West. 

The  translator,  however,  being  sensible  of 
the  impropriety  of  poetical  di^ion  in  the 
grave  narration  of  historical  facts,  has  in  many 
places  clipped  the  wings  of  Ferishta's  turgid 
expressions,  and  reduced  his  metaphors  into 
common  language,  without  however  swerving 
in  the  least  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
author. 

A  frequent  repetition  of  proper  names  is 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  such  brevity,  and 
so  much  crowded  with  action.  This  defect 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  remedied  in  this  edi- 
tion ;  the  titles  of  the  great  men  are,  for  the 
most  part,  omitted ;  and  the  pronouns  are 
more 
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more  frequently  uled.  The  trahflator,  in 
short,  has  given  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
faults  of  his  author;  but  be  has  been  cautious 
enough,  not  wittingly  at  least  to  substitute 
any  of  his  own  in  their  place. 

Ferishta,  with  great  propriety,  begins  the 
history  of  the  Patam  empire  in  Hindostan, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ghizni.  The  Mahommedan  government, 
which  afterwards  extended  itself  to  India,  rose 
originally  from  very  small  beginnings  among 
the  mountains  which  divide  Persia  from  In- 
dia. The  Afgans  or  Patans,  a  warlike  race 
of  men,  who  had  been  subjects  to  the  im- 
perial family  of  Samania,  who,  having  revolted 
from  the  Caliphat,  reigned  for  a  series  of 
many  years  in  Bochara,  rebelled  under  their 
governor  Abistagi,  in  the  fourth  centuiy  of 
the  Higera,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  of  Ghizni,  known  commonly  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Gazna.  Under  a 
succession  of  warlike  princes,  this  empire  rose 
to  a  surprising  magnitude.  We  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Musaood  I.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Higera,  it  extended 
from  Ispahan  to  Bengal,  and  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  hanks  of  the  Jaxartes, 
which  comprehends  near  half  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia. 

In  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Musaood,  the  Charizmian  empire  arose  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Siljokides,  on 
the  confines  of  Persia  and  Great    Tartary. 

It 
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It  extended  itself  over  Tartaiy  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  provinces  ;  the 
Kings  of  the  Ghiznian  Patans  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  dominions  in-  the  North, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  their  empire  to 
Lahore,  and  afterwards  to  Delhi. 

When  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  Zingis 
Chan,  invaded  and  subverted  the  Charizmian 
empire  under  Mahommed,  the  Patan  do- 
minions were  entirely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  Hindostan.  They  possessed  how- 
ever power  sufficient  to  repel  the  generals  of 
that  great  man,  though  flushed  with  victory 
and  the  spoils  of  the  East.  The  whole  force 
of  Zingis,  it  is  true,  was  never  bent  againft 
Hindostan,  otherwise  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Western  Asia, 
which  was  almost  depopulated  by  his  sword. 

The  uncommon  strength  of  the  Patan 
empire  in  Hindostan,  at  this  period,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  :  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
adopted  Turkish  slaves  of  the  family  of 
Ghor,  who  then  held  the  kingdom  of  Delhi, 
to  keep  standing  armies  of  the  mountain 
Afgans,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  who 
were  invariably  created  Omrahs  of  the  empire. 
This  hardy  race,  whatever  domestic  confu- 
sions and  revolutions  they  might  occasion  in 
India,  were,  to  use  Ferishta's  words,  a^wall 
of  iron  against  foreign  enemies. 

Our  author  has  not  been  careful  to  mark  the 

extent  of  the  empire  in  every  reign.      We 

can  only  form  a  general  idea  of  it  from  the 

transactions 
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transactions  which  he  records.  The  empire 
we  find  sometimes  reduced  to  a  few  districts 
round  the  capital,  and  at  other  times  ex- 
tending itself  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  Per- 
sia, and  from  the  Camatic  to  the  great  moun- 
tains  of  Sewalic.  In  short,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Patan  imperial  dominions,  varied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abilities  of  those  princes  who 
possessed  the  throne.  When  the  monarchs 
discovered  great  parts,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces shrunk  back  from  tneir  independence 
into  their  former  submission  ;  but  when  a ' 
weak  prince  sat  on  the  musnud.  his  lieu.> 
tenants  started  up  into  kings  around  him. 

The  history  now  given  to  the  public,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  striking  picture  of  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  a  people  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary sway  J  and  of  the  instability  of  empire 
itself,  when  it  is  founded  neither  upon  laws, 
nor  upon  the  opinions  and  attachments  of 
mankind.  Hindostan,  in  every  age,  was  an 
ample  field  for  private  ambition,  and  for 
public  tyranny.  At  one  time  we  see  a  petty 
Omrah  starting  forth,  and  wading  through 
an  ocean  of  blood  to  the  crown,  oriiivolving 
many  thousands  of  indigent  adventurers  in  the 
ruin  which  he  draws  upon  his  own  head.  At 
another  time  we  meet  with  Kings,  from  a  lust 
of  power  which  defeats  itself,  destroying  those 
subjects  over  whom  they  only  wisned  to 
tyranni2e. 

In  a  government  like  that  of  India,  public 
spirit  is  never  seen,  and  Ic^alty  is  a  thing  un- 
known. 
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known.  The  people  permit  themselves  to 
be  transferred  from  one  tyrant  to  another, 
without  murmuring ;  and  individuals  look 
with  unconcern  upon  the  miseries  of  others,  if 
they  are  capable  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  general  misfortune.  This,  however,  is  a 
picture  of  Hindostaii  in  bad  times,  and  under 
the  worst  kings.  As  arbitrary  government 
can  inflict  the  most  sudden  miseries,  so,  when 
in  the  hand  of  good  men,  it  can  administer 
the  most  expeditious  relief  to  the  subject.  We 
accordingly  find  in  this  history,  that  the 
misfortunes  of  half  an  age  of  tyranny,  are 
removed  in  a  few  years,  under  the  mild  &d- 
ministration  of  a  virtuous  prince. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  short  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Hindostan.  The  Emperor  is 
absolute  and  sole  arbiter  in  every  thing,  and 
is  controlled  by  no  law.  The  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  greatest  Omrahs  are  as  much  at 
his  disposal  as  those  of  the  meanest  subjects. 
The  former  however  are  often  too  powerful 
to  be  punished,  while  the  latter  are  not  only 
slaves  to  the  King,  but  to  the  provincial  go- 
vernors. These  govcmors,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Nabobs,  have,  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  are,  in  every  particular,  invested  with 
regal  authority. 

All  the  lands  in  India  are  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  King,  except  some  here- 
ditary districts  possessed  by  Hindoo  princes, 
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for  which,  when  the  empire  was  in  its  vi- 
gour, they  paid  annual  tributes,  but  retained 
an  abfolute  jurisdiction  in  their  own  hands. 
The  King  is  the  general  heir  of  all  his  sub- 
jefts;  but  when,  there  are  children  to  inherit, 
they  are  seldom  deprived  of  their  father's  eftate, 
without  the  fortune  is  enormous,  and  has  been 
amassed  in  the  oppressive  government  of  a 
province.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  children, 
or  nearest  relations,  are  allowed  a  certain  pro- 
portion for  their  subsistence,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Casy  or  Judge.  The  fortunes  of  mer- 
cbants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  are  never 
confiscated  by  thn  crown,  if  any  children  or 
relations  remain. 

The  King  has  the  extraordinary  power  of 
nominating  his  successor  by  will.  This  part  of 
royal  prerogative  is  not  peculiar  to  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Hindostan.  We  find  that  our  own 
nation,  so  remarkable  for  their  political  free- 
dom, were,  not  above  two  centuries  ago,  made 
over  like  a  private  estate,  and  that  without 
asking  their  consent,  by  the  will  of  a  prince 
who  neither  deserved  to  be  beloved  or  ad- 
mired. According  to  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
dians, the  right  of  succession  is  vested  in  the 
male  heir,  but  the  last  will  of  the  King  very 
often  supersedes  this  idea  of  justice.  Not- 
withstanding this  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
first  bom,  there  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween natural  children  and  those  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock  J  for  every  child  brought  forth 
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in  the  Haram,  whether  by  wives  or  concu- 
bines, are  equally  legitimate. 

TheVizier  is  generally  first  minister  of  state- 
All  edicts  and  public  deeds  must  pass  under 
his  seal,  after  the  royal  signet  is  affixed  to 
them.  The  Vizier's  office  consists  of  various 
departments,  in  every  one  of  which  all  ccmn- 
missions,  patents  for  honorary  titles,  and  grants 
for  Jagiers,  are  carefully  registered.  He  super- 
intends the  royal  exchequer,  and,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, keeps  accounts  with  the  Dewans  of 
the  several  provinces,  in  every  thing  which 
regards  the  finances. 

A  Vakiel  Mutuluck  is  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  King.  The  power  of  this  officer  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Vizier,  for  he  not 
only  has  the  superintendancy  of  civil,  but 
also  of  all  military  afikirs.  This  last  is  nevei 
any  part  of  the  Vizier's  office  ;  the  Amir  ul 
Omrah,  or  Buxshi,  being  independent  cap- 
tain-general, and  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  Europeans  the  full 
extent  of  authority  conferred  upon  the  Vakiel 
Mutuluck ;  he  seems  to  be  an  officer  to  whom 
th'e  King  for  a  time  delegates  his  whole  power, 
reserving  only  for  himself  the  imperial  title 
and  ensigns  of  royalty. 

The  Emperor  of  Hindostan  gives  public 
audience  twice  a  day  from  the  throne.  All 
petitioners,  without  distinction,  are,  after 
having  gone  through  the  usual  ceremonies, 
adniitted.  They  are  permitted  to  present  their 
written 
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written  complaints  to  the  Ariz  Beg.  ot  lord  of 
the  requefts,  who  attends  in  order  to  prefent 
them  to  the  King.  The  King  reads  them  all 
himself,  and  superscribes  his  pleasure  in  a  few 
words,  with  his  own  hand.  Should  any  thing 
in  the  petition  appear  doubtful,  it  is  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  Sidder  ul  Sudder*.  Xa^  (t  *^  *"*  ^ '* ' 
whose  ofBce  answers  to  that  of  our  chief 
justice,  to  be  examined  and  determined  ac- 
cording  to  law. 

The  Mahommedans  of  Hindostan  have  no 
written  laws  but  those  contained  in  the  Koran. 
There  are  certain  usages,  founded  upon  reason 
and  immemorial  custom,  which  arc  also 
committed  to  writing.  By  the  latter  some 
causes  are  determined,  and  there  are  officers 
appointed  by  the  crown,  under  the  name  of 
Canongoes,  who,  for  a  certain  fee,  explain 
ihe  written  usages  to  the  people.  In  every 
diftrii^  or  pergunna  there  is  a  cutchery,  or 
court  of  justice,  established.  These  courts 
are  extremely  venal,  and  even  the  legal  fees 
for  determining  a  cause  concerning  property, 
is  one  foiirth  of  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
dispute.  Their  decisions  were,  however,  very 
expeditious ;  and  through  fear  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King,  who  invariably  punished 
with. the  utmost  severity  corrupt  judges,  the 
Casys  were  pretty  equitable  in  their  determi- 
lutions. 

In 
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In  the  declihing  state  of  the  empire,  the 
provitices  were  submitted  to  the  management 
of  Nabobs,  or  military  governors,  who  farmed 
the  revenues  at  a  certain  sum,  and  reserved 
the  overplus  for  their  own  use.  Originally 
the  Nabobs  were  only  commanders  of  the 
forces,  who,  receiving  the  orders  from  court 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dewan,  a  civil 
officer  who  collected  all  the  revenues  for  the 
King,  paid  the  just  expences  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  remitted  the  surplus 
to  the  exchequer.  But  the  Nabobs  having 
the  military  power  in  their  hands,  despised 
the  authority  of  the  Dewans,  and  purposely 
fomented  divisions,  fadions,  and  insurrec- 
'  tions,  that  they  might  be  indulged  with  great 
standing  armies,  to  make  more  money  pass 
through  their  own  hands,  and  to  favour  their 
schemes  of  independence. 

The  imbecility  of  the  empire  daily  in- 
creasing, the  nominal  authority  vested  in  the 
Dewan  was  not  sufficient  to  contend  with 
the  real  force  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob. 
Continual  altercations  subsisted  between  these 
officers  in  the  province,  and  frequent  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  court.  Ministers 
who  preferred  present  ease  to  the  future  interest 
of  the  empire,  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
Dewan,  and;  from  being  in  a  manner  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  province,  he  fell 
into  the  simple  superintendancy  of  the  collec- 
tions. He  had,  it  is  true,  the  power  to  pre- 
vent new  imposts  and  innovations  in  the  law. 
When 
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When,  the  King  took  the  field,  the  pro- 
vincial Nabobs,  with  their  troops,  weie 
d)liged  to  repair  to  the  imperial  standard. 
Each  Nabob  erected  his  own  standard,  and 
formed  a  separate  camp,  subject  only  to  his 
own  orders.  The  Nabobs  every  morning 
attended  at  the  royal  pavilion,  and  received 
their  orders  from  the  Amir  ul  Omrah  *,  who 
received  his  immediately  from  the  King  him- 
self. If  we  except  tne  army  of  the  great 
Sultan  Baber,  there  are  few  traces  of  real  dif- 
cipline  to  he  met  with  among  thofe  myriads 
with  whom  the  Emperors  of  Hindostan  often 
took  the  field.'  The  forces  of  Baber  were 
formed  on  a  very  regular  and  masterly  plan. 
The  dispoeitions  of  his  battles  were  excellent  i 
and  the  surprising  victories  he  obtained  with 
a  handful  of  men,  over  immense  armies,  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  military  disci- 
pline has  not  always  been  unknown  in  Asia. 

It  may,  to  an  European,  furnish  matter  of 
lome  surprise,  how  ^utem  armies  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  triple  that 
number  of  soldiers  and  followers,  could  be 
supplied  with  provisions  and  fon^  upon 
their  march,  and  in  their  standing  camps. 
To  account  for  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
every  provincial  Nabob,  upon  his  taking  the 
field,  appoints  an  officer  called  the  Cutwal, 
whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  bazars 
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or  markets,  which  may  belong  to  his  camp. 
Every  commander  of  a  body  of  troops  ob- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  permission  to  hoist 
a  flag  for  a  bazar,  and  to  appoint  a  Cutwal 
of  his  own,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cut- 
wal-general.  These  Cutwals  grant  licences 
to  chapmen,  sutlers,  and  corn-dealers,  who 
gladly  pay  a  certain  tax  for  permission  to 
dispose  of  their  various  commodities,  under 
the  protedion  of  the  different  flags. 

The  sutlers  and  dealers  in  com,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  suflicient  number  of  camels  and 
oxen,  collei^  provisions  from  all  the  coun- 
tries in  their  rear,  and  supply  the  wants  of 
the  camp.  The  pay  of  soldiers  in  Hindos- 
tan  is  very  great,  being  from  60  to  aoo  rupees 
per  month  to  every  lingle  trooper.  This 
enables  them  to  give  fuch  high  prices  for  pro- 
visions, that  the  countries  round  run  all 
hazards  for  fuch  a  great  profpect  of  gain. 
The  fertility  of  Hindoflan  itfelf  is  the  great 
fource  of  tms  ready  and  plentiful  fupply  to  the 
armies ;  for  that  country  produces,  in  most 
parts,  two  and  fometimes  three  crops  of  com 
pvery  year. 
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COHCIXniMC 

THE  CUSTOMS,  MANNERS,  LANGUAGE, 
RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Qr  THA 

HINDOOS. 


X.  HE  Learned  of  modem  Europe  have,  withjf™?'* 
reasoQ,  complained  that  the  writers  of  Greece  and  m^ 
Rome  did  not  extend  their  inquiries  to  the  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  of  the  Druids.  Posterity  will 
EThaps,  in  the  same  manner,  find  fault  wiUi  the 
ritian  for  not  investigating  the  learning  and  re- 
ligious opiQioDs  which  prevail  in  those  countries 
in  Asia,  into  which  either  their  commerce  or  their 
arms  have  penetrated.  The  Brahmins  of  the  East 
possessed,  in  ancient  times,  some  reputation  for 
knowledge,  but  we  have  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
reports  of  antiquity  upon  that  head. 

Excuses,  however,  may  be  formed  for  our  ig-  ?^lj**^ 
noranceconcerningthelearning,  religion  and  phi- (iofc  "^ 
iosophy  of  the  Brahmins.  Literary  inquiries  are  by 
DO  means  a  capital  object  to  many  of  our  adven- 
turers in  Asia.  The  tew  who  have  a  turn  for  re- 
■earches  of  that  kind,  are  discouraged  hy  the  very 
c  3  great 
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great  difficitUy  in  acquiring  that  language,  in 
which  the  learning  of  the  Hindoos  is  contained  ; 
or  by  that  impenetrable  veil  of  mysteiy  with 
which  the  Brahmins  industriously  cover  their  re- 
ligious tenets  and  philosophy. 
!?«»«■■        These  circumstances  combining  together,  have 
SSinL"^  opened  an  ample  field  for  fiction.  Modern  travel- 
ler have  accordingly  indulged  their  talent  for 
fable,  upon  the  mysterious  religion  of  Hindostan, 
Whether  the  ridiculous  tales  they  relate,  proceed 
from  that  common  partiality  vhich  Europeans,  as 
well  as  less  enlightened  nations,  entertain  for  the 
religion  and  philosophy  of  their  own  country,  or 
from  a  judgment  formed  upon  some  external  ce- 
remonies of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; but  they  have  prejudiced  Europe  against 
the  Brahmins,  and,  byavery  unfair  account,  have 
thrown  disgrace  upon  a  system  of  religion  and 
,        philosophy,  which  they  did  by  no  means  investi- 
gate. 
cimeoT        The  authoT  of  this  dissertation  must  own,  that 
*•»"*"'»  he,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
'*''^'     down  in  this  stream  of  popular  prejudice.     The 
present  decline  of  literature  in  Hindostan  served 
to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  of  those  legends  which 
he  read  in  Europe,   concerning  the  Brahmins. 
But  conversing,  by  accident,  one  day,  with  a  noble 
and  learned  Brahmin,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  tboae 
opinions,    which,  both  in   ancient  and  modem 
Europe,  have   employed  the  pens  of  the  most 
celebrated  moralists.   This  circumstance  did  not 
fail  to  excite  his  curiosity,  and  in  the  course  of 
many  subsequent  conversations,  he  found  that 
philosophy  and  the  sciences  had,  in  former  ages^ 
made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  East. 
Siudin  tbe     Having  then  no  intention  to  quit  India  for  some 
■'"■«=^*^  time,  he  resolved  to  acquire  some  knowledge  iu 
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the  Slianscrita  language;  the  grand  repository  of 
the  religion,  philosophy  and  history  of  the  Hin- 
doos. With  this  view,  he  prevailed  upon  his  noble 
friend  the  Brahmin,  to  procure  for  him  a  Pundit, 
frOTB  the  university  of  Benaris,  well  versed  in  the 
Shanscrita,  and  master  ofall  the  knowledge  of  that 
learned  body.  But  before  he  had  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  his  studies,  an  unexpected 
change  of  affairs  in  Bengal  broke  oiF  all  his 
literary  schemes.  He  found  that  the  time  he  had  to 
remain  in  India  would  be  too  short  to  acquire  the 
Sbanscrita.  He  determined  therefore,  through  the 
medium  ofthe  Persian  language,  and  through  the 
Vulgar  tongue  ofthe  Hindoos,  to  inform  himself 
as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  mythology 
aod  philosophy  of  the  Brahmins.  He  for  this  pur- 
pose procured  some  ofthe  principal  Shastehs, 
and  his  Pundit  explained  to  him  as  many  passages 
of  those  curious  books  as  served  to  give  him  a 
general  idea  of  the  doctrine  which  they  contain. 

It  is  but  justice  tn  the  Brahmins  to  confess, 
that  the  author  of  this  dissertation  is  very  sensible 
of  his  own  inability  to  illustrate,  with  that  full- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  it  deserves,  that  sym- 
bolical religion  which  they  are  at  so  much  pains 
to  conceal  from  foreigners.  He  however  can  aver, 
that  he  has  not  misrepresented  one  single  circum- 
staof:e  or  tenet,  though  many  may  have  escaped 
his  observation. 

Thebookswhicb  contain  the  religion  and  philo- tiw  B«iUfc 
sophy  of  the  Hindoos  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Bedas.  They  are  four  in  number,  and,  like 
the  sacred  writings  of  other  nations,  are  said  to 
have  been  penned  by  the  Divinity.  Beda,  in  the 
Shanscrita,  literally  signifies  Science  :  for  these 
books  not  only  treat  of  religious  and  moral  duties, 
but  of  every  branch  of  philosophical  kno^vledge. 

The  Bedas  are,  by  the  Brahmins,  held  so  sacred,  saered 
that  they  permit  no  other  sect  to  read  them ;  and  ^°'^ 
c  3  ■  '  sucli 
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such  is  the  influence  of  superstition  and  priestcraft 
over  the  minds  of  the  other  Casts  in  India,  that 
they  would  deem  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  in  that  respect,  were  it  even  within 
the  compass  of  their  power.  The  Brahmins  them- 
selves are  bound  by  such  strong  ttes  of  reUgion, 
to  confine  those  writings  to  their  own  tribe, 
that  were  any  of  them  known  to  read  them  to 
others,  he  would  be  immediately  excommuni- 
cated. This  punishment  is  worse  than  even 
death  itself  among  the  Hindoos.  The  offender 
is  not  only  thrown  down  from  the  noblest  order 
to  the  most  pollu^ted  Cast,  but  bis  posterity  are 
rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  being  received 
Into  his  former  dignity. 
Liide  All  these  things  considered,  we  are  not  to  wonder 

^°°^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bedas  is  so  little  known 
in  Europe.  Even  the  literanr  part  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans  of  Asia,  reckon  it  an  abstruse  and 
mysterious  subject,  and  candidly  confess  that  it 
is  covered  with  a  veil  of  darkness  which  they 
could  never  penetrate.  Some  have  indeed  sup- 
posed, that  the  learned  Feizi,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Abul  Fazil,  chief  secretary  to  the  emperor 
Akbar,  had  read  the  Bedas,  and  discovered  the 
religious  tenets  contained  in  them  to  that  re- 
nowned Prince.  As  the  story  of  Feizi  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  East,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  the  particulars  of  it  in  this  place. 
■  Sch^of  Slahommed  Akbar,  being  a  prince  of  elevated 
iwjuSm.  3nd  extensive  ideas,  was  totally  divested  of  those 
prejudices  for  his  own  religion,  which  men  of 
inferior  parts  not  only  imbibe  with  their  mother's 
milk,  but  retain  throughout  tbeirlives.  Though 
bred  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  his  great  soul  in  his  riper  years  broke  those 
chains  of  superstition  and  credulity,  with  which 
his  tutors  had,  in  his  early  youth,  fettered  his 
mind.     With  a  design  to  choose  his  own  reli-' 
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eion,  or  rather  from  curiosity,  he  made  it  hi» 
business  to  inquire  minutely  into  all  the  systems 
of  divinity  which  prevailed  among  mankind. 
The  story  of  his  being  instructed  in  the  christian 
tenets,  by  a  missionary  from'  Portugal,  is  too 
well  known  in  Europe  to  require  a  place  in  this 
dissertation.  As  almost  all  religions  admit  of 
proselytes,  Akbar  had  good  success  in  his  in- 
quiries, till  he  came  to  his  own  subjects  the  Hin- 
doos. Contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  re- 
ligious sects,  they  admit  of  no  converts;  but  they 
allow  that  every  one  may  go  to  heaven  his  own 
way,  though  they  perhaps  suppose,  that  theirs  is 
the  most  expeditious  method  to  obtain  that  im- 
portant end.  They  choose  rather  to  make  a 
mystery  of  their  religion,  than  impose  itupon  the 
world,  like  the  Mahommedans,  ifith  the  sword, 
or  by  means  of  the  stake,  after  the  manner  of 
some  pious  christians. 

Not  all  the  authority  of  Akbar  could  prevail  i".p^ 
with  the  Brahmins  to  reveal  the  principles  of  their  .h"  "^' 
iaith.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  artifice,  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  so 
much  desired.  The  Emperor,  for  this  purpose, 
concerted  a  plan  with  his  chief  secretary,  Abul 
Pazil,  to  impose  Feizi,  then  a  boy,  upon  the  Brah- 
mins, in  the  character  of  a  poor  orphan  of  their 
tribe.  Feizi  being  instructed  in  his  part,  was  pri- 
vately sent  to  Benaris,  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  among  the  Hindoos.  In  that  city  the 
fraud  was  practised  on  a  learned  Brahmin,  who 
received  the  boy  into  his  house,  and  educated  him 
as  his  own  son. 

When  Feizi,  after  ten  years  study,  had  acquired  s»»t  of 
the  Shanscrita  language,  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  learned  of  Benaris  were  possessed,  proper 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Emperor  to  secure  his 
safe  return.  Feizi,  it  bcenis,  during  his  residence 
with  his  patron  the  Brahmin,  was  smitten  witb  the 
c  4  beauty 
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beauty  of  faU  only  daughter ;  and  indeed  the  ladies 
of  the  Brahmin  race  arethe  handsomest  in  Hindoa- 
tan.  The  old  Brahmin  sa.v  the  mutual  passion  of 
the  young  pair  with  pteasure,  and  as  he  loved  Feizi 
for  his  uncommon  abiHties,  he  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Feizi,  perplexed  between 
love  and  gratitude,  at  length  discovered  himself  to 
the  good  old  man,  fell  downat  his  feet,  and  grasp- 
ing his  knees,  solicited  with  tears  forgiveness  for  the 
great  crime  he  had  committed  against  his  indul- 
gent benefactor.  The  Brahmin,  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  uttered  not  one  word  of  reproach. 
He  drew  a  dagger,  which  he  always  carried  on  his 

firdle,  and  prepared  to  plunge  it  in  his  own  breast, 
eizi  seized  his  hand,  and  conjured  him,  that  if 
yet  any  atonement  could  be  made  for  the  injury  be 
had  done  him,  he  himself  would  swear  to  deny  him 
nothing.  The  Brahmin,  bursting  into  tears,  told 
liim,  that  if  Feizi  should  grant  him  two  requests, 
he  would  forgive  him,  and  consent  to  live.  Feizi, 
without  any  hesitation,  consented,  and  the  Brah- 
min's requests  were,  that  he  should  never  translate 
the  Bedas,  nor  repeat  the  creed  of  the  Hindoos. 

How  far  Feizi  was  bound  by  his  oath  not  to  reveal 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bedas  to  Akbar,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  person,  ever 
translated  those  books,  is  a  truth  beyond  any  dis- 
pute. It  is  however  well  known,  that  the  Emperor 
afterwards  greatly  favoured  the  Hindoo  faith,  and 
gave  much  oflfence  to  zealous  Mahommedana,  by 
practising  some  Indian  customs  which  they  thought 
savoured  of  idolatry.  .But  the  dispassionate  partof 
mankind  have  always  allowed,  that  Akbar  was 
equally  divested  of  all  the  follies  of  both  the  reli- 
gious  superstitions  which  prevailed  among  his 
subjects," 
Bdufii      To  return  from  this  digression,  the  Brahmins 
^j^J^  maintain,   that  the  Bedas  are  the  divine  laws, 
worid.       which  Briraha,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  de- 
livered 
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livered  for  the  iostructioa  ef  mankind.  But  they 
affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in  the  first 
period  of  time,  by  the  ignorance  and  wickedness 
of  some  princes,  whom  they  represent  as  evil  spi- 
rits who  then  haunted  the  earth.  They  call  those 
evil  genii  Dewtas,  and  tell  many  strange  allego- 
rical legends  concerning  them  ;  such  as,  that  the 
Bedas  being  lost,  were  afterwards  recovered  by 
Bishen,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  who  brought  them 
Hp  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  a  Deo,  or  Demon. 

The  first  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas,  Tnie  xn 
is,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  period  **"  ***■ 
called  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which  sra  the  present  year 
1802  is  the  4920th  year,  they  were  written,  ot 
rather  collected  by  a  great  philosopher,  and  re- 
puted prophet,  called  Beass  Muni,  or  Beassthe  in- 
Htired.  This  learned  man  is  otherwise  called 
Krisben  Basdeo,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  die 
reig^of  Judishter,  in  the  city  of  Histan^wre,  up- 
on the  river  Jumna,  near  the  present  city  of  Delhi. 

The  Brahmins  do  not  give  to  B^s  Muni  the  Bam 
merit  of  being  the  author  of  the  Bedaa.  They  "™^ 
however  acknowledge,  that  be  reduced  tbem  into 
the  present  form,  dividing  them  into  four  distinct 
books,  afto- having  collected  the  detached  pieces, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  from  every  part  of 
India.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  probable,  that  they 
aie  not  the  work  of  one  man,  on  account  of  their 
immense  bulk. 

The  Mahommedans  of  Asia,  as  well  as  some  of  Brimiu  1 
the  learned  of  £urope,  have  mistaken  Brimha,  an  ^7^ 
all«^rical  person,  for  some  philosopher  of  repute 
in  India,  whom  they  distinguish  by  the  disfigured 
names  of  Bruma,  Burma,  aiul  Bramha,  whom  they 
suppose  tohavebeenthe  writer  ofthe  religious  books 
c^the  Hindoos.  Ferishta,  in  the  history  now  given 
to  the  public,  affirms,  that  Brim  ha  was  of  the  race 
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of  Bang,  and  flourished  in  the  reiga  of  Krishen, 
£rst  monarch  of  Hindostao.  But  the  Brahmins 
deny  that  any  such  person  cvct  existed,  which  we 
have  reason  to  beheve  is  the  truth;  as  Brimha 
in  the  Shanscrita  language  allegorically  signifies 
WISDOM,  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Divinity.  f/tjc*, 

Snlqectof      '  The  fouT  Bcdas  contain  100,000  ashlogues  of 
theBedM.  gtanzas in verse.eachof whichconsists of fouflines. 
^-  vi'*'^  The  first  Beda  is  called  Rug  Beda,  which  signi- 
■^  "  fies  the  science  of  divination,  concerning  which  it 

principally  treats.  It  also  contains  astro  logy,  astro- 
nomy, natural  philosophy,  and  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  creation  of  matter,  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  world. 
aidum         The  second  Beda  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
*^/  y^i'of  Sheham.      That  word  signifies  piety  or  devo- 
^  »       tion,  and  this  book  accordingly  treats  of  all  reli- 
'T'^  gious  and  moral  duties.     It  also  contains  many 

hymns  in  praise  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
vtrses  in  honour  of  subaltern  intelligences. 
fn4p»  The  third  is  the  Judoer  Beda,  which,  aa  the 

^^1..  word  implies,  compreRends  the  whole  science  of 
4,  .lV  ''  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  suchasfasts,  festi- 
"- ,  ^  vals,  purifications,  penances,  pilgrimages,  sacrifices, 

prayers,  and  oiFerings. — They  give  the  appellation 
^^  »     of  Obatab  Bah  to  the  fourth  Beda.     Obatab 
I't'*--'^'^-^       signifies,   in  the  Shanscrita,  the  being,   or  the 
'  ' '  essence,  and  Bah  good  ;  so  that  the  Obatar  Bah 

is  literally  the  knowledge  of  the  good  being;  and 
accordingly  this  book  comprehends  the  whole 
science  of  theologyand  metaphysical  philosophy. 
ObMvBaii  The  language  of  the  Obatar  Bah  Beda  is  now 
******  become  obsolete :  so  that  very  few  Brahmins  pre- 
tend to  read  it  with  propriety.  Whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  its  great  antiquity,  or  from  its  being 
wrote  in  an  uncommon  dialect  of  the  Shanscrita, 
is  hard  to  determine.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  first  is  the  truth ;  for  we  can  by  no  mean;? 

agree 
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agree  with  a  late  ingeniooa  writer*,  who  affirms, 
that  the  Obatar  Bah  was  written  in  a  period 
posterior  to  the  rest  of  the  Bedas. 

It  has  been  aheady  observed,  that  the  Bedas  are  stumfcntm 
written  in  the  Shanscrita  tongue.  Whether  the  >««»»«« 
Sbanscrita  was,  in  any  period  of  antiquity,  the 
vulgar  language  of  Hindostan,  or  was  invented  by 
the  Brahmins  to  be  a  mysterious  rqjository  for 
their  religion  and  philosophy,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. All  other  languages,  it  is  true,  were  casually 
invented  by  mankind  to  express  their  ideas  and 
wants ;  but  the  astonishing  formation  of  the 
Shanscrita  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
chance.  In  regularity  of  etymology  and  gram-, 
matical  oi-der,  it  far  exceeds  the  Arabic.  It  in 
short  bears  evident  marks,  that  it  has  been  fixed 
upon  rational  principles,  by  a  body  of  learned  men, 
who  studied  regularity,  harmony,  and  a  won- 
derful simplicity  and  energy  of  expression. 

Though  the  Shanscrita  is  amazingly  copious,  a  -nrj  cojn' 
very  small  grammar  and  vocabulary  serve  to  illus- 1^'*  ** 
trate  the  principles  of  the  whole.  In  a  treatise  of 
a  few  pages,  the  roots  and  primitives  are  all  com- 
prehended, and  so  uniform  are  the  rules  for  deri- 
vations and  inflections,  that  the  etymon  of  every 
word  is,  with  facility,  at  once  investigated.  The 
pronunciation  is  the  greatest  difficulty  that  attends 
the  acquirement  of  the  language  to  perfection. 
This  is  so  quick  and  forcible,  that  a  person,  even 
before  the  years  of  puberty,  must  labour  a  long 
time  before  he  can  pronounce  it  with  propriety  ; 
but  when  once  the  pronunciation  is  attained  to  per- 
fection, it  strikes  the  ear  with  amazing  boldness 
and  harmony.  The  alphabet  of  the  Shanscrita 
consists 

*  Mr.  Holwell :  Tlie  author  of  the  dJsseiiation  finds  himself 
obliged  to  differ  almost  in  every  particular  conceiaing  the  rcligioa 
of  (be  Hiodoos,  (ram  that  gentleman. 
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consiatti  of  fifty  letters,  but  oae  half  of  these  con- 
vey combined  sounds,  so  that  its  characters  iu 
fact  do  not  exceed  ours  in  number.  Some  small 
idea  of  the  Shanscrita  may  he  conveyed  by  the  . 
annexed  plate,  which  contains  the  alphabet,  and 
the  measure  of  the  four  Bedas. 

Before  we  shall  proceed  to  the  religion  and  phi- 
'^"^^losophy  of  the  Bvahmins,  it  may  not  be  improper 
u-  to  premise  something  concerning  the  most  cha- 
racteristical  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos 
in  general.  The  Hindoos  are  so  called  from  Indoo 
or  Hindoo,  which,  in  the  Shanscrita  language,  sig- 
nifies the  moon ;  for  irom  that  luminary,  and  the 
.sun,  they  deduce  their  fabulous  origin.  The 
author  of  the  dissertation  has  in  his  possession  a 
long  list  of  a  dynasty  of  Kings,  called  Hindoo- 
buns  or  Chunder-buns,  both  of  which  words  mean 
the  Children  of  the  Moon.  He  also  has  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Surage-buns,  or  the  Children  of  the 
Sun,  from  whom  many  of  the  Princes  of  India 
pretend  to  derive  their  blood.  Hindostan,  the 
domestic  appellation  of  India,  is  a  composition  of 
Hindoo,  and  Stan,  a  region ;  and  the  great  river 
Indus  takes  its  name  from  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  from  the  river,  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  in  Europe. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  all  antiquity,  been  di- 
vided into  four  great  tribes,  each  of  which  com- 
prehends a  varietyof  inferior  casts.  These  tribes  do 
not  intermarry,  eat,  drink,  or  in  any  manner  asso- 
ciatewrthoneanother.except  when  they  worship  at 
the  temple  of  Jagga^-nat  *  in  Orissa,  where  it  is  held 
a  crime 

*  Jagga-nat,  lignifiet  Lord  of  the  creation.    This  is  one 

•f  the  names  of  Bishen  and  the  Obatar,  or  Being,  who  is  faid 

to  pKitde   over   the  present  period.     He  u  rejiidented  under 

the   figure   of  a  fiu  man,    sitting  aots.Ieggcd,  with  his  arms 

hanging 
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a  crime  to  make  any  distmctiDii.  The  firat,  and 
most  noble  tribe,  an  the  Brahmins,  who  alone  can 
officiate  in  the  priesthood,  like  the  Levites  among 
the  Jews.  TlKy  are  not  however  excluded  from 
government,  trade,  or  ^nculture,  though  they 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices  by 
their  laws.  They  derive  their  name  from  Brimha, 
who,  they  alleeorically  say,  produced  the  Brah- 
mins from  his  head,  when  he  created  the  world. 

The  second  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who  are  Ku^ 
pometimes  distii^uished  by  the  name  of  Kittri  or 
Koytri.  They,  according  to  their  original  institu- 
tion, ought  to  be  all  military  men ;  but  they  fre- 
<{uently  follow  other  professions.  Brimha  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  Kittn  from  his  heart,  as  ai^  em- 
blem of  that  courage  which  warriors  should  possess. 

The  name  of  Beise,  or  Bise,  is  given  to  the  third  BiJb 
tribe.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  bunias,  or  shop-keepers.  These  are 
figuratively  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  belly  of 
Brimha;  the  word  Beish  signifying  a  provider  or 
BOttriaher.  The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder.  saHx. 
They  ought  to  be  mental  servants,  and  they  are 
incapable  to  raise  themselves  to  any  superior  rank. 
They  are  said  to  have  proceeded  trom  the  feet  of 
Brimha,  in  allusion  to  their  low  degree.  But  in- 
deed it  is  contrary  to  the  inviolable  laws  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  any  person  should  rise  from  an  in- 
ferior cast  into  a  higher  tribe.  If  any,  therefore, 
should  be  excommunicated  from  any  of  the  four 
tribes,  he  and  his  posterity  are  for  ever  shut  out 
from  the  society  of  every  body  in  the  nation,  ex- 
cepting that  ot  the  Harri  cast,  who  are  held  in 
»tter  detestation  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are 
nnployed 

Kmgtng  down  by  bii  side  ai  if  the}'  hod  no  itrengtb.  This  last 
circums lance  alludes  M  tbe  iiabecilii)'  of  thtt  age.  Hie  teinple  ii 
in  the  grcawtt  lepute  of  any  now  io  :Indu. 
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employed  only  in  the  meanest  and  vilest  office** 
This  circumstance  renders  excommunication  so 
dreadful,  that  any  Hindoo  will  suffer  the  torture, 
and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  deviate  from  one 
article  of  his  faith.  This  severity  prevented  all 
intermixture  of  blood  between  the  tribes,  so  that, 
in  their  appearance,  they  seem  rather  four  difiereat 
nations,  than  members  of  the  same  community. 
ii^iuM  td-  It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  principle 
^^P^  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  not  to  admit  of 
proselytes.  Instead  of' being  solicitoiu  about 
gaining  converts,  they  always  make  a  mystery  of 
their  faith.  Heaven,  say  they,  is  like  a  palace 
with  many  doors,  and  every  one  may  enter  in  his 
own  way.  But  this  charitable  disposition  never 
encouraged  other  sects  to  settle  among  them,  as 
they  must  have  been  excluded  entirely  from  all 
the  benefits  of  society. 
AittdDgT,  When  a  child  is  born,  some  of  the  Brahmins  are 
called.  They  pretend,  from  the  horoscope  of  his 
nativity,  to  foretell  his  future  fortune,  by  means 
of  some  astrological  tables,  of  which  they  are 
possessed.  When  this  ceremony  is  over,  they  bum 
incense,  aod  make  an  offering  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents ;  and,  without  ever 
consulting  them,  tie  the  zinar*  round  the  in- 
fant's neck,  and  impose  a  name  upon  him  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy. 

Between  the  age  of  seven  and  ten,  the  children 
are,  by  their  parents,  given  away  in  marriage. 
The  young  pair  are  brought  together,  in  order  to 
contract  an  intimacy  with  one  another.  But  when 
they  approach  to  the  years  of  puberty,  they  care- 
fully separate  them  till  the  female  produces  signs 
of  womanhood.  She  then  is  taken  from  her 
parents 
■  *  A  string  whicUill  the  Hindooi  wear,  b;  wajr  of  chacm  or 
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HimMlUan.  Joui^pi naiaid  iani 
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14  Jflll*5)  raa  3^  a  Jodo/>i keia  t^daai j^uta. 

ShaurtBfda 

ii'^'^f!M^m.'^n'\V  Fadanf  tourmi  Mumdidunolipudtow 

12  1=11RVn!ftl|  -         MallaMaiaJtpufaJia./,indth 

leraSlRaai^JIlRrfr  i-ufiipuMr/iulam/un^Jamto 
n11!IB1<HiaiTl  UpaiinuOtsuiaio. 

11  V3^nR3flJ^?]T  JaSeda^ummauta  rw/rindirtm 
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The  ShanscritaAlphabel. 
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parent  to  cohabit  with  her  husband :  nor  is  she 
ever  xPter  permitted  to  visit  them.  It  is  not  lawful 
among  the  Hindoos  to  marry  nearer  than  the 
eighth  degree  of  kindred.  Polygamy  is  per- 
mitted, but  seldom  practised ;  for  they  very  ration- 
ally think  that  one  wife  is  sufficient  for  one  man. 

The  extraordinary  custom  of  thewomen  burning  Bnniing  o{ 
themselves  with  their  deceased  husbands,  has,  for  waow». 
themost  part,  fallen  into  desuetudein  India :  nor 
was  it  ever  reckoned  a  religious  duty,  as  has  been  ' 
very  erroneously  supposed  in  the  West.  This  spe- 
cies of  barbarity,  like  many  others,  rose  originally    - 
from  the  foolish  enthusiasm  of  feeble  minds.  In  a 
text  in  the  Bedas,  conjugal  affectiou  and  fidelity 
are  thus  figuratively  inculcated;   "  The  woman, 
in  short,  who  dies  with  her  husband,  shall  enjoy 
hfe  eternal  with  him  in  heaven."  From  this  source 
the  Brahmins  themselves  deduce  this  ridiculous 
custom,  which  is  a  more  rational,  solution  of  it, 
than  the  story  which  prevails  in  Europe;  that  it 
was  a  political  institution,  made  hy  one  of  the 
Emperors,  to  prevent  wives  from  poisoning  their 
husbands  a  practice  in  those  days  common  in 
Hindostan. 

People  of  r^nk,  and  those  of  the  higher  casts,  BDrid^ 
bum  their  dead,  and  throw  some  incense  into  the 
pile.     Somd  throw  the  bodies  of  their  friends  into 
the  Ganges,  while  others  expose  them  on  the 
high  ways,  as  a  prey  to  vultures  and  wild  beasts. 
There  is  one  cast  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who    .  ' 
barbarously  expose  their  sick  by  the  river's  side 
to  die  there.     They  even  sometimes  choak  them 
with  mud,  when  they  think  them  past  hopes  of' 
recovery.    They  defend  this  inhuman  custom  by 
saying,  that  life  is  not  an  adequate  recompence 
for  the  tortures  of  a  lingering  disease. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  code  of  laws  in  the  Nea  i***- 
SuASTEu.    Treason,  incest,   saciilege,    murder, 
adultery 
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adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  foahmio,  and  theft, 
are  capital  crimei.     Though  the  Brahmins  vere 
the  BUthoTi  of  those  lavs,  ve  do  not  find  that 
they  have  exempted  themselves  from  tlie  punish- 
ment of  death,  when  guilty  of  those  crimes.  This 
is  one  of  those  numerous  iables  vhich  modem 
travellers  imported  from  the  East     It  is  however 
certain,  that  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins  is  so 
great,  and  their  characters  as  priests  so  sacred, 
that  they  escape  in  cases  where  no  mercy  would 
be  shewn  to  the  other  tribes. 
.  Petty  offences  are  punished  by  temporary  ex- 
communications, pilgrimages,  penances,  and  fines, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  guilty  person.    But  as  the  Hindoos 
are  now  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the  Mahom- 
medans,  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  or  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince. 
The  Senasseys  are  a  sect  of  mendicant  philoso- 
■  phers,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fakiers^ 
which  literally  signifies  poor  people.     These  idle 
and  pretended  devotees,   assemble  sometimes  in 
armies  often  or  twelve  thousand,  and,  under  a  pre- 
text of  making  pilgrimages  to  certain  temples,  lay 
whole  countries  under  contribution.    These  saints 
wear  no  clothes,  are  generally  very  robust,  and 
convert  the  wives  of  the  less  holy  part  of  mankind 
to  their  own  use,  upon  their  religious  progresses. 
They  admit  any  man  of  parts  into  their  number^ 
and  th^  take  great  care  to  instruct  their  disciplea 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  to  make  the  order 
the  more  revered  among  the  vulgar. 

When  this  naked  army  of  robust  saints  direct 
their  march  to  any  temple,  the  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces, through  which  their  road  lies,  very  often 
fly  before  them,  notwithstanding  the  sanctified 
character  of  the  Fakiers.  But  the  women  are  in 
general  more  resolute,  and  not  only  remain  in  tlieir 
4  dwellings 
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dwellings,  but  apply  frequently  for  the  prayers  of 
those  holy  persons,  which  are  found  to  be  most 
effectual  in  cases  of  sterihty.  When  a  Fakier  is  at 
prayers  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  leaves  either 
his  slipper  or  his  staif  at  the  door,  which,  ifseea 
by  the  husband,  effectually  prevents  him  from 
disturbing  their  devotion,  fiutshould  he  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  mind  those  signals,  a  sound 
drubbing  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  in- 
trusion. 

Though  the  Fakiers  enforce,  with  their  arms,  ' 
that  reverence  which  the  people  of  Hindostan  have 
Datuially  for  iheir  order,  they  inflict  voluntary 
penances  of  very  extraordinary  kinds  upon  them- 
selves, to  gain  more  respect.  These  fellows  some- 
time hold  up  one  arm  in  a  fixed  position  till  it 
becomes  stiff,  and  remains  in  that  situation  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  clench  their  fists  very 
hard,  and  keep  them  so  till  their  nails  grow  into 
their  palms,  and  appear  through  the  back  of  their 
hands.  Others  turn  their  faces  over  one  shoulder, 
and  keep  them  in  that  situation  till  they  fix  for 
ever  their  heads  looking  backward.  Many  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  point  of  their  nose,  till  they  have 
lost  the  .power  of  looking  in  any  other  direction. 
These  last  pretend  sometimes  to  see  what  they  call 
the  sacred  fire,  which  vision,  no  doubt,  proceeds 
from  some  disorder  arising  from  the  distortion  of 
the  optic  nerves. 

It  often  appears  to  Europeans  in  India  a  matter 
of  some  ridicule  to  converse  with  those  distorted 
and  naked  philosophers,  though  their  knowledge 
and  external  appearance  exhibit  a  very  striking 
contrast.  Some  are  really  what  they  seem,  enthu- 
siasts; but  others  put  on  the  character  of  sanctity 
as  a  cloak  for  their  pleasures.  But  what  actually 
makes  them  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  aversion  of 
poor  husbands,  is,  that  the  women  think  they  de- 
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rive  some  holiness  to  themselves  from  an  intimacy  - 
with  a  Fakier. 

Many  other  foolish  customs,  besides  those  we 
XiBM  '^  have  mentioned,  are  peculiar  to  those  religious 
mendicants.  But  enthusiastic  penances  are  not 
confined  to  them  alone.  Some  of  the  vulgar,  on 
the  fast  of  Opposs,  su^und  themselves  on  iron 
hooks,  by  the  flesh  of  the  shoulder  blade,  to  tiie 
end  of  a  beam.  This  beam  turns  round  with  great 
velocity,  upon  a  pivot,  on  the  head  of  a  high  pole* 
The  enthusiast  not  only  seems  insensible  of  pain, 
but  very  often  blows  a  trumpet  as  he  is  whirled 
round  above :  and,  at  certam  intervals,  sings  a 
song  to  the  gaping  multitude  below,  who  very 
much  admire  his  fortitude  and  devotion.  This 
ridiculous  custom  is  kept  up  to  commemorate  the 
sufiisrings  of  a  martyr  who  was  in  that  manner 
tortured  for  his  faith. 
Therdi-  To  dwell  loogCF  upoti  the  charactcristlcal  cua* 
EjLh  .  toms  and  manners  ot  the  Hindoos,  would  extend 
^^^  this  dissertation  too  far.  Some  more  particulars 
Cunpc  concerning  that  nation  will  naturally  arise  from 
an  investigation  of  their  religion  and  philosophy. 
This  last  was  the  capital  design  of  this  introduc- 
tory discourse ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  throw 
a  new,  if  uot  a  complete  light,  on  a  subject  hitherto 
little  understood  in  the  West.  Some  writers  have 
very  lately  given  to  the  world  an  unintelligible 
system  of  the  Bralimin  religion  ;  and  they  affirm,, 
that  they  derived  their  mformation  from  the 
Hindoos  themselves.  This  may  be  the  case,  but 
they  certainly  conversed  upon  that  subject  only 
with  the  inferior  tribes,  or  with  the  unlearned 
part  of  the  Brahmins :  and  it  would  be  as  ridi- 
culous to  hope  for  a  true  state  of  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Hindoos  from  the  illiterate 
casts,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Mahommedan  in  London 
%<t  rely  upon  thp  accwat?  of  a  parish  beadle,  con- 
c.ejTQiDg 
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ceraing  the  most  abstruse  points  of  the  Chi-istian 
Ikith;  or  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  principles 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  from  a  conversation 
with  an  English  carman. 

TheHindoos  aredivjded  into  two  great  religions  pitUed 
■ects;   the  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Be-^"~ 
DANo;  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of    i^.^   i 
thcNEADiRZJN,     As  the  first  are  esteemed  the    ^*-'^- 
most  orthodox,   as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  we     "Hy  mj  '^ 
shall  begin  to  explain  their  opinions,  by  extracts 
literally  translated  from  the  originjd  Shastek*, 
vhich  goes  by  the  name  of  Bedang., 

Bedang,  the  title  of  the  Shaster,  or  commentary  tIw  Bo- 
npon  the  Bedas,  concerning  which  we  are  about  ^^, 
to  treat,  is  a  word  compounded  of  beda,  science,    [^  rf  Xk"  ** 
and  ang,  bo<^.     The  name  of  this  Sbaster,  there-  >'' 

ioK,  may  be  literally  translated  the  Body  of 
Science.  This  book  has,  in  Europe,  been  erro- 
neously called  Vedam ;  and  it  is  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bedas,  by  that  great  philoso- 
pher and  prophet  Be^s  Muni,  who,  according  to 
the  Brahmins,  flourished  about  four  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Bedang  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
vised some  ages  after  B^as  Muni,  by  one  Sirrider 
Swami ;  since  which  it  has  been  reckoned  sacred, 
and  not  subject  to  any  further  alterations.  Almost 
all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  those  of  the 
Malabar'  and  Coromandel  coasts,  are  of  the  sects 
of  the  Bedang. 

dS  This 

*  Sbattu  literally  •iemfiei  koowlcdge ;  bat  it  n  commaidj 
mdentood  to  mean  a  txxk.  which  tieau  of  divinity  and  die 
•cieoces.  There  arc  many  Shasters  imong  the  Hindoos  ;  lo  diat 
dKMe  writers  who  affirmed,  that  there  was  but  one  Sh:]sier  in 
India,  which,  lilce  dn  Bible  of  the  Chriitiani,  or  Koran  of  the 
Mlowcra  of  Mabommed,  contained  the  fini  prindples  of  i)m 
Brafasain  £utb«  have  deceived  thenuelTe*  and  the  public 
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prindpd  This  commentary  opens  with  a  dialogue  be- 
"*"*  tween  Brimha*,  theWisdomof  the  Divinity,  and 
Narudf,  or  Reason,  who  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  Brimha.  Nanid  desires  to  be  instructed 
by  his  father,  and,  for  ^t  purpose,  puts  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  him : 

NARDD. 

O  father  I  thou  first  of  God*,  thou  art  said  to 
have  created  the  world ;  and  thy  son  Narud, 
astonished  at  what  he  bdiolds,  is  desirous  to  be 
instructed  how  ali  these  things  were  made. 

BRIHHA, 

Unofood.  fie  not  deceived,  my  son !  do  not  imagine  that 
I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  of  the 
Divine  Mover*,  who  is  the  great  original  essence', 

and 

*  Brtmlia  is  the  genitive  cate  of  Bbimh,  whidi  it  a  primi- 
tive  signifying  God.  He  i)  called  Brimha,  or  Wisdoui  (he 
first  attribute  of  the  Sopreme  Divinity,  The  divine  wisdom, 
under  tbe  name  of  Brimha,  is  figuratively  represented  with  ona 
bead,  tiaving  four  faces,  looking  to  the  four  quarters,  alluding 
to  hit  seeing  all  things.  Upon  the  head  of  this  figure  is  a  crown, 
an  emblem  of  power  and  dominion.  He  has  four  hands,  im- 
plying the  omnipotence  of  divir^e  wisdom.  In  the  first  hand  he 
ndds  tbe  four  Bedag,  as  a  symbol  of  knowledge  ;  in  the  second 
a  sceptre,  as  a  token  of  anthortty  ;  and  in  the  third  a  ring,  or 
complete  circle,  as  an  emblem  of  eternity.  Brimha  holds  nothing 
in  the  fourth  hand,  which  im^ilies,  that  the  wisdom  of  Goo 
as  alwavs  ready  to  lend  hit  aid  to  his  creaturei.  He  is  repre- 
•cnied  riding  upon  a  goose,  the  emblem  of  simplicity  among 
the  Hindoos.  The  latter  circumstance  is  intended  to  imply  the 
■implicicy  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which  is  hot  another  lutne 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divinity.  These  explicarion*  <^  the  in- 
cignia  of  Brimha,  were  given  by  the  Brahmin,  and  are  by  oo 
means  conjeAores  of  the  author  of  this  dissertation. 

f  Namd  literally  signifies  keasom,  emphatically  called  th* 
■on  of  THi  WISDOM  OP  God.  He  is  said  to  be  tbe  first.boiD 
of  the  Mums,  of  whom  hereafter. 

'  Biimb.  »  The  Supreme  Divinity.         i  Pirrim  Fnmit  j 

from  FiK,  fint;  and  Fviiuij  etsenc;  or  being* 
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and  creator  of  all  things.  Look,  therefore,  only 
upon  me  aa  the  instrument  of  the  great  Will*, 
and  a  part  of  his  being,  whom  he  called  forth  to 
execute  his  eternal  designs. 

NARUD. 

What  shall  we  think  of  God  ? 

BRIUHA. 

Being  immaterJaP,  he  is  above  all  conception ; 
being  invisible*,  he  can  have  no  form' ;  but,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  is  eternal*,  omnipotent",  knowing  all 
things',  and  present  every  where*. 

NAUUD. 

How  did  God  create  the  wftrld  ? 

BRIHHA. 

Affection*  dwelt  with  God,  from  all  eternity.  Mumer  u 
It  was  of  three  different  kinds,  the  creative*,  the  «««iao. 
preserving*,  and  the  destructive*.  The  first  is 
represented  by  Brimha,  the  second  \>y  Bishen', 
and  the  third  by  Shibah*.  Yqu,  O  Narud !  are 
taught  to  worship  alt  the  three,  in  various  shapes 
D  3  and 

*  Iib-«i7K;  from  Iib,  will;  and  Buk,  great:  commonly 
pronoanccd  ItHUS.  This  ii  one  of  the  thousand  aameg  of  God^ 
which  have  ta  much  perplexed  the  writeri  of  Europe,  In  the 
Kwwcr  of  Brimha,  toention  h  made  of  the  first  three  great 
dditia  of  the  Hindoos  ;  which  three,  however,  they  by  no  mean 
wonhip  u  distinct  being*  from  God,  but  only  ai  tua  principal  >t> 
tribatet, 

'  Nid-akar.  •  Oderissa.  7  Sirba-Sirrup.  »  Nitteh. 
»  Ge-itcfa.  '  Subbittera-dini.  *  Surba-Birsi.  These  are 
the  rery  lerou  used  in  the  Bedang,  in  the  definition  of  Godj 
which  we  hare  literally  translated  in  the  text.  Whether  wc» 
who  profess  Christianity,  and  call  the  Hindoos  by  the  detestable 
names  of  Pagans  and  Idolaters,  have  higher  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity,  we  shall  leave  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  determine. 

1  Maiah,^  which  signifies  cither  affection  or  passion.  *  Redjo> 
goon,  the  creative  quality.  s  Sittohgoon,   the    preserving 

qaality.  ^  Timraugoon,  the  desimctive  quality.  '  The 
preserver;  Providence  is  personified  under  the  name  of  fiithea, 
*  ShUnh,  tbefoeofgood. 
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andltkenessea,  aathe  creator*,, the  preserver",  aad 
the  destroyer*.  The  aflection  <rf"  Grod  then  pro- 
duced power*,  and  power  at  a  proper  canjunctioii 
of  time*  and  fate*,  embraced  goodness",  and  pro- 
duced matter*.  The  three  quahties  then  acting 
upon  matter,  produced  the  universe  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  From  the  opposite  actions  of  the 
creative  and  destructive  quality  in  matter,  self- 
motion'  first  arose.  Self-motion  was  of  three 
kinds;  the  first  inclining  to  plasticity",  the  second 
to  discord',  and  the  third  to  rest'.  The  discordant 
actions  then  produced  the  Akash',  which  invisible 
element  possessed  the  quality  of  conveying  sound : 
it  produced  air*,  a  palpable  element ;  fire',  a  visi- 
ble element;  water*,  a  fluid  element;  and  earth', 
a  solid  element. 

The  Akash  dispersed  itself  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmosphere ;  fire,  collecting  itself,  blazed  forth 

in 

»  Nut.  ■  ffishen.  ■  Shibab,  TTk  Hindooi  worship  the  de- 
stractife  attribate  of  the  ^viahy,  onder  the  name  of  9iibah  ;  bat 
they  do  not  mean  evil  by  Shibab,  for  they  affinn  that  there  is  no 
■Dch  thing  but  what  proceed*  ttom  the  free  agency  of  lOiui. 

I  Jotna.  ♦Kaal.  *  Addaristo.  *  Pirlcirti,  from 

Pir  good,  and  Kirri  action,  God't  attribute  of  goodneai  is 
wonhipped  ai  a  Goddess,  under  the  name  of  Piricirti,  and  man^ 
other  appellations,  which  comprdiend  all  the  virtues.  It  haa 
been  ridiculously  supposed  inEorope,  that  Pvakui and  Pikkikti 
were  the  first  man  and  woman,  according  to  the  system  of  the 
Hindoos ;  whereas  by  Purnis  is  meant  God,  or,  emphatically,  th 
Being;  and  by  Pirkirti,  his  attribute  of  goodness. 

T  Mohat.  In  otherplacesofthe  Bcdang,  matter  is  distingoisbed 
by  the  pame  of  Maha-tic,  the grtat luhtaKce.  *  Ahinkar.  The 
vord  literally  signifies  self-action.  <>  Rajas.  'Tamas.  ■  Satig. 
*  A  kind  of  celestial  element.  The  Bedang,  in  another  place, 
speaks  of  Akash  as  a  pare  impalpable  element,  throogh  whidi  the 
planets  move.  This  element,  says  the  philosopher,  makes  no  re* 
■istancc,  and  theiefore  the  planets  continae  their  motion,  frtm  the 
first  impulse  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  Brimha  Of 
God  ;  nor  will  they  atop,  lays  be,  till  he  shall  Kizc  tbcm  m  ttM 
midst  of  iheir  coarse. 

*  Baiow,        *  Tege.        •  Joil.        '  FlitUri. 
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ia  die  host  of  heaven* ;  water  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  being  forced  from  beneath  by  the  gravity 
of  the  latter  element.  Thus  broke  forth  the  world 
fiom  the  veil  of  darkness,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
comprehended  by  God.  Order  rose  over  the  uni- 
verse. The  seven  heavens  were  formed",  and  the 
Kven  worlds  were  fixed  in  their  places ;  there  to 
remain  till  the  great  dissolution',  when  all  things 
■hall  be  absorbed*  into  God. 

God  seeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom,  and  that 
vegetation*  was  strong  from  its  seeds,  called  forth, 
for  the  first  time,  Intellect*,  which  he  endued  with 
various  organs  and  shapes,  to  form  a  diversity  of 
aniinais*  upon  the  earth.  He  endued  the  animals 
with  five  senses,  feeling,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting, 
and  hearing^.  But  to  man  he  gave  reHexion^  to 
raise  him  above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Tlie  creatures  were  created  male  and  female', 

that  they  might  propagate  their  species  upon  the 

-  earth.     Every  herb  bore  the  seed  of  its  kind,  that 

the  world  mi^ht  becloathed  with  verdure,  and  all 

animals  provided  with  food. 

NARUD. 

What  dost  thou  mean,  O  Father !  by  intellect  ? 

BRIMHA. 

It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  soul'  of  the  uni- 
D  4  verse, 

■  Devu ;  of  which  Surage  the  Sun  it  first  in  rank,  9  The 
mmet  of  tlw  leven  heavens  are,  Ba,  Buba,  Surg,  Moha,  Junnoh, 
Tapu,  and  Satteb.  llie  seven  world)  are.  Octal,  Bitul,  Suttal* 
Jod,  Tallatial,  Rissatal,  and  Pactal.  The  author  of  the  dissena. 
tioo,  by  a  negligence  which  he  very  niiuih  regrets,  forgot  to  get 
the  pri^i  explanation  of  those  names,  or  the  ases  to  which  the 
leren  heaveni  were  converted, 

>  Mah-pirly.  *  Madit,  '  BitgalotCa.  *  Mui». 

1  loimc.  '  The  five   senses  arc,  Suppursina,   Cbowkowng 

Masiga,  Ritsina,  Karnowa,         7  Manui.  '  Nir  and  Madda 

•igniiies  iqufle  and  Icoule.  '  Puimattiqia  literally  ugnifics  tb* 
irtat  ttif/. 
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verse,  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  time. 

NARVD. 

What  becomes  of  it  ahet  death  ? 

BRIHH&. 

^  rfdie     It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns  like  a  drop 
^g,;^       into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  first 
arose. 

NARUD. 

Shall  not  then  the  souls  of  good  men  receive 
revards  ?  Nor  the  souls  of  the  bad  meet  with 
punishment  ? 

BRIHHA. 

piflcnnce  The  souls  of  mcu  are  distinguished  from  those 
^^j^'of  other  animals;  for  the  first  are  endued  with 
reason*,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong.  If  therefore  man  shall  adhere  to  tlie  first, 
as  far  as  his  powers  shall  extend,  his  soul,  when 
disengaged  from  the  body  by  death,  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  divine  essence,  and  shall  never  « 
more  re-animate  flesh.  But  the  souls  of  those  who 
do  evir,  are  not,  at  death,  disengaged  from  all  the 
elements.  They  are  immediately  cloathed  with  a 
body  of  fire,  air,  and  akash,  in  which  they  are, 
for  a  time,  punished  in  hell*.  After  the  season  of 
their  grief  is  over,  they  re-animate  other  bodies ; 
but  till  they  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of  purity,  they 
can  never  be  absorbed  into  God. 

NARUD. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  absorbed  state*  which 
the  souls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  ? 

BRIUHA. 

I  Upimin.  >  Mund.  )  Nirick.  The  Hindoo*  reckon 
above  eighty  kinds  of  hells,  each  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 

vickedness  of  the  persons  punished  there-  The  Brahmins  bava 
no  idea  that  all  the  eins  that  a  man  can  commit  in  the  short  period 
of  his  life,  can  deserve  eternal  punishment ;  nor  that  all  the  virtoea 
be  can  exercise,  can  meiit  peipetoal  felicity  in  heavco.  *  Mochd. 
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BRIHHA. 

It  isa  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  where  swerf  the 
»I1  passions  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con- 
sciousness is  lost  in  bliss*. 

NABUD. 

Thou  sayst,  O  Father !  that  unless  the  soul  is 
perfectly  pure,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  into  God : 
Now,  as  the  actions  of  the  generality  of  men  are 
partly  good,  and  partly  bad,  whither  are  their 
spirits  sent  immediately  after  death  ? 

BRIHHA. 

They  must  atone  for  Uieir  crimes  in  hell,  where 
they  must  remain  for  a  space  proportioned  to  '^"^ 
the  degree  of  their  iniquities ;  then  they  rise  to 
heaven,  to  be  rewarded  for  a  time  for  their  virtues ; 
and  from  thence  they  will  return  to  the  world,  to 
re-animate  other  bodies. 

NAmUD. 

What  is  time'  ? 

BRIHHA. 

Time  existed  from  all  eternity  with  God ;  but  it  **'*'' 
can  only  be  estimated  since  motion  was  produced, 

and 

I  It  is  iomewhat  tarptiting,  that  a  atate  of  onconscioasness, 
vhich  in  &ct  i«  the  same  with  annihilation,  ihould  be  esceemed 
b^  the  Hindoos  a»  the  supreme  good ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  they 
alvays  represent  the  abnThid  ttatt  as  a  situation  of  perfect  ia- 
Kiuibility,  equally  destitute  of  pleasure  and  of  pin.  But 
Brimha  seems  hue  to  imply,  that  tt  la  a  kind  of  aeliriom  of 

<  Kaal.  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  ibia  place,  to  say  some. 
thing  concetning  the  Hindoo  method  of  computing  time. 
Theii  least  subdivision  of  time  ii,  the  Nemish,  or  twinkling  of 
ID  eye.  Three  Nemhbes  make  one  Kaan,  fifty  Kaan  one 
U^r,  ten  Liggers  one  Dind,  two  Dinds  one  Gurry,  equal 
10  forty-fice  of  our  minutes ;  four  Gurries  one  Pir,  eight  P3r« 
Me  Dien  or  day,  fifteen  Diens  pne  Facka,  two  Packa*  one 
Mbfa,  four  Maibes  one  Ribbi,  three  Ribbis  one  Aioon  or 
fOTj  ffhich  only  coniiiu  of  s6o  days,  bat'when  tbe  oddday^ 

bpoi* 
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and  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  from  iti 
Own  constant  progress. 

NABUD. 

How  long  ^all  this  world  remain  ? 

BftlUHA. 

■^^°*«'     Until  the  four  jugs  shall  have  revolved.    Then 
■mM.       Rudder*  with  the  ten  spirits  of  dissolution  shall 
roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  shall  involve 
all  things  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  ashes. 
God  shall  then  exist  alone,  for  matter  will  be 
totally  annihilated*. 
CMBWicif     Here  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bedang.  The 
chuurof  second  treats  ofprovidenceand  free  will;  a  subject 
OeBedwic.  go  ahstruse,  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  it, 
without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Shanscrita, 
The  author  of  the  Bedang,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
tile  philosophical  catechism  which  we  have  trans- 
lated above,  was  too  pure  for  narrow  and  super- 
stitious minds,  has  inserted  into  his  work,  a  strange 
allegorical  account  of  the  creation,  forthe  purposes 
of  vulgar  theology.     In  this  tale,  the  attributes  of 
God,  uie  human  paasions  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  personified,  and  introduced  upon  the  stage. 

As 

hours  and  minatca,  wanting  of  a  lolar  year,  imonnt  to  one  re- 
volution of  die  moon,  an  additional  nuuitli  is  made  to  that 
ytai  to  adjoit  the  Calendar.  A  year  of  360  days,  thejr 
tcckon  but  one  day  to  the  Dcwtat  or  host  of  Heaven  ;  ard  th^ 
aay,  that  twelve  thootand  of  thoie  planetaiy  yean,  make  one 
revolution  of  the  four  J^  or  perioas,  into  which  they  divide 
the  ara  of  the  world.  The  Sittoh  Jog,  or  age  of  truth,  con. 
taioet^  according  to  them,  fbur  tbousai^  pbnetary  year),  TUm 
Treia  Jug,  or  age  of  three,  contained  ntrce  thooMmd  years. 
TheDuapar  Jag,  or  agi  »flvja,  contained  two  thousand;  and 
the  Kalle  Jug,  or  age  of  poUntion,  consists  of  only  one  thoo* 
■and.  'to  these  they  add  two  ,other  periods,  between  die  dit. 
■olution  and  renovation  of  the  world,  which  tfaey  call  Sonddl, 
and  Sundays,  each  of  a  ihouaand  planetary  years ;  so  that  (ioai 
one  Maperly,  or  great  dissolution  of  all  things,  to  another,  then 
ue  3,790,000  ofour  yean. 

7  The  aamc  with  Siibahj  the  deitioying  quality  of  God. 
■     *NiBht, 
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As  this  aHegoiy  may  afford  matter  of  some  curio* 
sity  to  the  public,  we  shall  here  translate  it. 

"Brihu  existed  from  all  eternity,  in  a  form  of  An  iBo- 
infinite  dimensions.  When  it  pleased  him  to  create  *^' 
the  world,  he  said.  Rise  up,  O  Brimha^ !  Imme- 
diately a  spirit  of  the  colour  of  flame  issued  from 
his  navel,  having  four  heads  and  four  hands, 
firimha  gazing  round,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the 
immense  image,  out  of  which,  he  had  proceeded, 
he  travelled  a  thousand  years  to  enaeavour  ta 
comprehend  its  dimensions.  But  after  all  his 
toil,  he  found  himself  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before. 

"  Lost  in  amazement,  Brimha  gave  over  his 
journey.  He  fell  prostrate,  and  praised  what  he  saw 
with  his  four  mouths.  The  Almighty,  then,  with 
a  voice  like  ten  thousand  thunders,  was  pleased  to 
eay ;   Thou  hast  done  well,  O  Brimha,  for  thou 

canst  not  comprehend  me ! Go  and  create  the 

world  ! How  can  I  create  it? Ask  of  me, 

and  power  shall  be  given  unto  thee. O  God, 

said  Brimha,  thou  art  almighty  in  power ! — 

"Brimha  forthwith  perceived  the  idea  of  things, 
as  if  floating  before  his  eyes.  He  said,  Let  theu 
BK !  and  all  that  he  saw  became  real  before  him. 
Then  fear  struck  the  frame  of  Brimha,  lest  those 
things  should  be  annihilated.  O  immortal  Brimh  I 
he  cried,  who  shall  preserve  those  things  which  I 
behold  ?  In  the  instant  a  spirit  of  a  blue  colour 
issued  from  Brimha's  mouth,  and  said  aloud,  I 
WILL !  Then  shall  thy  name  be  Bishen*,  because 
thou  hast  undertaken  to  preserve  all  things. 

"  Brimha  then  commanded  Bishen  to  go  and 
create  all  animals,  with  vegetables  for  their  sub- 
ristence,  to  possess  that  earth  which  he  himself 
had  made.    Bishen  forthwith  created  all  manner 

of 

(THewiadomofGod.  aHieffOvideiiceftf  God^ 
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of  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  insects  and  reptiles.  Tree* 
and  grass  rose  also  beneath  his  hands,  for  Brimha 
had  invested  him  with  power.  But  man  was  still 
wanting  to  rule  the  whole  :  and  Brimha  com- 
manded Bishen  to  form  bim.  Bishen  began  the 
work,  but  the  nien  he  made  were  idiots  wita  great 
bellies,  for  he  could  not  inspire  them  with  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  in  every  thing  but  in  shape,  they 
resembled  the  beasts  of  the  field.  They  had  no^ 
passion  but  to  satisfy  their  carnal  appetites. 

"Brimha,  offended  at  the  men,  destroyed  them, 
and  produced  four  persons  from  his  own  breath, 
whom  he  called  by  four  different  names.  The 
name  of  the  first  was  Sinnoc' ,'  of  the  second,  Sin- 
nunda*;  of  the  third,  Sonnatin',  and  of  the  fourth, 
Sonninkunar^  These  fout  persons  were  oi'dered 
by  Brimha  to  rule  over  the  creatures,  and  to 
possess  for  ever  the  world.  But  they  refused  to 
do  any  thing  but  to  praise  God,  having  nothing 
of  the  destructive  quality'  in  their  composition. 

"  Brimha,  for  this  contempt  of  his  orders,  be- 
came angry,  and,  lo !  a  brown  spirit  started  from 
between  nis  eyes.  He  sat  down  before  Brimha, 
and  began  to  weep :  then  lifting  up  his  eyes,  be 
asked  him,  "  Who  am  I?  and  where  shall  be  the 
place  of  my  abode  ?"'  Thy  name  shall  be  Rudder', 
said  Brimha,  and  all  nature  shall  be  the  place  of 
thine  abode.  But  rise  up,  O  Rudder !  and  form 
man  to  govern  the  world. 

"  Rudder  immediately  obeyed  the  orders  of 
Brimha.  He  began  the  work;  but  the  men  he 
made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having  nothing  but 
thedeslructive  quality  in  their  compositions.  They 
however  soon  destroyed  one  another,  for  anger 

was 

*  Bo^.  *  Life.  '  Peniuuiency.  *  InKlIectoal 

otittence.  7  Tinunn-gocMi.  *  The  weeper  ;  became  b« 

was  produced  in  tears.    One  of  the  naqKs  of  Shibab,  the  destnic. 
tive  aniibutc  of  the  Diiinitj. 
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vas  their  only  passion.  Brimha,  Bishen,  ami  Rud- 
der then  joined  their  different  powers.  *lhey- 
created  ten  men,  whose  names  were,  Narud,  Dice, 
Bashista,  Birga,  Kirku,  Pulla,  Pulista,  Ongira, 
Otteri,  and  Murichi" :  The  general  appellation  of 
the  whole  was  the  Munies'.  Brimha  then  pro- 
duced Dirmo*  from  his  breast,  Adirmoj  from  his 
back,  Loab*  from  his  lip,  and  Kim*  from  his  heart. 
This  last  being  a  beautiful  female,  Brimha  looked 
upon  her  wiui  amorous  eyes.  But  the  Munies 
told  him,  that  she  was  his  own  daughter  ;  upon 
which  he  shrunk  back,  and  produced  a  blushmg 
virgin  called  Ludja*.  Brimha  thinking  his  body 
defiled  by  throwing  his  eyes  upon  Kim,  changed 
it,  and  produced  ten  women,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  each  of  the  Munies. "' 

In  this  division  of  the  BedangShaster,  there  is  Fmtheric- 
a  long  list  of  the  Surage  Buns,  or  children  of  the  ^^^''^ 
sun,  who,  it  is  said,  ruled  the  world  in  the  first 
periods.  But  as  the  whole  is  a  mere  dream  of 
imagination,  and  scarcely  the  belief  of  the  Hindoo 
children  and  'ft'omen,  we  shall  not  trespass  farther 
on  the  patience  of  the  public  with  these  allegories. 
TheBruimins  of  former  ages  wrote  many  volumes 
of  romances  upon  the  lives  and  actions  of  those 
pretended  kings,  inculcatiug,  after  their  manner, 
morality  by  fable.  This  was  the  grand  fountain 
from  which  the  religion  of  the  vulgar  in  India  was 
corrupted ;  if  the  "vulgar  of  any  country  require 
any  adventitious  aid  to  corrupt  their  ideas  upon 
w  mysterious  a  subject 

Upon  the  whole,  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  hm  onpU. 
the  Bedang,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  are  not  lo— "■'-' 
unphilo- 

*  The  slgnificatinni  of  tbeu  ten  naines  >re  tn  order,  these : 
Reuon,  Irgenuiiy,  Emulation,  Hamility,  Piety,  Pride,  Patience, 
Charily,  Iteceit,  Mortality. 

'  llie  Inspired.  *  Fotiune.  *  Misfortune.  *  Appetite. 
*LoTe.        *  Shame. 
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lophical.  He  maintains  that  the  world  vaa 
L  out  of  nothing  by  God,  and  that  it  will  be 
again  annihilated.  The  unity,  infinity,  and  omni- 
potence of  the  Supreme  Divinity,  are  inculcated  by 
iiim;  for  though  he  presents  us  with  a  long  list  oif 
inferior  beings,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  merely  alle- 
gorical ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  sensible  part  of  his 
followers  believe  their  actual  existence.  The  more 
ignorant  Hindoos,  it  cannot  be  denied,  think  that 
these  subaltern  divinities  do  exist,  in  t^e  same 
manner  that  Christians  believe  in  angels :  but  the 
unity  of  God  was  always  afundamental  tenet  of  the 
uncornipted  faith  of  the  more  learned  Brahmins. 
©octrineoT  The  Opinion  of  this  philosopher,  that  the  soul, 
^l^f'of  after  death,  assumes  a  body  of  the  purer  elements, 
•»!*■  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Brahmins.  It  descended  from 
the  Druids  of  Europe,  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  the 
same  with  the  itSwxw  of  Homer.  His  idea  of  thie 
manner  of  the  transmigration  of  the  human  soul 
into  various  bodies  is  peculiar  to  himself.  As  he 
holds  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  portion  of  the  great 
SOUL,  or  God,  animates  every  living  thing;  he 
thinks  it  no  way  inconsistent,  that  the  same  por- 
tion that  gave  life  to  man,  should  afterwards  pass 
into  the  body  of  any  other  animal.  This  transmi- 
gration does  not,  in  his  opinion,  debase  the  quality 
of  the  soul :  for  when  it  extricates  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  the  flesh,  it  reassumes  its  original  nature. 
Mophywri  xhc  followers  of  the  Bedang  Shastee  do  not 
•  °™'*'  allow  thatanyphysicalevil  exists.  TheymaintaiQ 
that  God  created  all  things  perfectlygood,  but  that 
man,beinga  free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil : 
which,  however,  only  respects  himself  and  society, 
but  is  of  no  detriment  to  the  general  system  of  na- 
ture. God,  say  they,  has  no  passion  but  benevolence; 
pnd  being  possessed  of  no  wrath,  he  never  punishes 
the  wicked,  but  bythe  painandaffliction  whichare 
the  natural  cQn8ec|i)eQQe$  of  «vU  actions.  The  more 
learned 
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learned  Brahmins  therefore  affirm,  that  the  hell 
which  is  mcDtioned  in  the  Bedang,  was  only  in- 
tended as  a  mere  bug-bear  to  the  vulgar,  to  in- 
force  upon  their  minds  the  dut^  of  morality  : 
for  that  hell  is  no  other  than  a  consciousness  of 
evil,  and  those  bad  coBseqaences  which  invaria- 
bly follow  wicked  deeds. 

Before  we  shall  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  theTcomor 
NeadtesenShaster,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ^  g^!^ 
give  a  translation  of  the  first  chapter  of  tneDiRH 
Shaster,  which  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  reli- 
mous  tenets  common  to  both  the  grand  sects  of 
uie  Hindoos.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Brimha,or 
the  wisdom  of  God;  and  Narud,  or  human  reason. 

NARUD. 

'  O  thou  first  of  God !  Who  is  the  greatest  of 
all  Beings? 

BRIMHA. 

Briuha;  who  is  infinite  and  almighty. 

NARUD. 

Is  he  exempted  from  death? 

BRIMHA. 

He  is :  being  eternal  and  incorporeal. 

NARUD. 

Who  created  the  world  ? 

BRIUHA. 

God,  by  his  power. 

NARtJD. 

Who  is  the  giver  of  bliss  ? 

BRIUHA. 

Kbishen:  and  whosoever  worshippeth  him, 
diall  enjoy  heaven*. 

NARUD. 

'  Brimha,  as  we  have  ilread}'  obaerrcd,  is  ihe  genitive  cate  of 
BtiUH  ;  ai  Wisdom  it,  by  the  Brahmiiu,  ttdumed  the  chief  altn. 
bate  of  God. 

*  Krithen  {»  derived  from  Kritb  givipg,  and  Jua  joy.  It  il 
m  of  tbe  diouiand  tacau  q£  God. 
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NABUD. 

What  is  his  likeness  ? 

BRIHHA. 

God  hu  DO     He  hath  no  likeness :  but  to  stamp  some  idea 
^'***'     ef  him  upon  the  minds  of  men,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve in  an  immaterial  being,  he  is  represented 
under  various  symbolical  forms. 

NABUD. 

What  image  shall  we  conceive  of  him?' 

BBrMHA. 

Aiiesorieai      If  jTOUF  imagination  cannot  rise  to  devotion 

^JIJP'^  without  an  image ;  suppose  with  yourself,  that 

his  eyes  are  like  the  Lotos,   his  complexion  like  a 

cloud,  his  cloatbing of  thelightningof  heaven,  and 

that  he  hath  four  lunds, 

NABUD. 

Why  should  we  think  of  the  Almighty  in  this 
form  ? 

BBIHHA. 

wtphincd.  His  eyes  may  be  compared  to  the  Lotos,  to 
shew  that  they  are  always  open,  like  that  flower 
which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  cannot  sur- 
mount. His  complexion,  being  like  that  of  a 
cloud,  is  an  emblem  of  that  darkness  with  which 
he  veils  himself  from  mortal  eyes.  His  cloathing 
is  of  lightning,  to  express  that  awful  majesty 
wliich  surrounds  him  :  and  his  four  hands  are 
symbols  of  his  strength  and  almighty  power. 

NABUD. 

What  things  are  proper  to  be  offered  unto  hrm  ? 

BBIMHA. 

Reuou  of      Those  things  which  are  clean,  and  offered  with 

•Sering'.    a  grateful  heart.  But  all  things  which  by  the  (aw 

are  reckoned  impure,  or  have  been  defiled  by  the 

touch  of  a  woman  in  her  times  ;  things  which  have 

been  coveted  by  your  own  soul,  seized  by  oppres- 

4  sioB, 
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sion,  or  obtained  by  deceit,  or  that  lave  any   * 
natural  blemish,  are  ofTeringa  unworthy  of  God. 

NARUD. 

We  are  commanded  then  to  make  offerings  to 
God  of  such  things  as  are  pure  and  witnou't 
blemish,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  God 
eateth  and  drinketh  like  mortal  man,  or,  if  he 
doth  not,  for  what  purpose  are  our  offerings  ? 

BRIHHA. 

God  neither  eats  nor  drinks  like  mortal  men.  EtpUioea, 
But  if  you  love  not  God,  your  offerings  will  be 
unworuiy  of  him ;  for  as  all  men  covet  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  God  requires  a  free  offering 
of  their  substance,  as  the  strongest  testimony  of 
their  gratitude  and  inclinations  towards  him. 

NABUD. 

How  is  God  to  be  worshipped  P 

BHIUHA. 

With  no  selfish  view ;  but  for  love  of  his  beau-  oodhw  w 
ties,  gratitude  for  his  favours,  and  for  admiration  J^|"^'" 
of  his  greatness. 

NAEOD.- 

How  can  the  human  mind  fix  itself  upon  God, 
being,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  changeable,  and 
perpetually  running  from  one  object  to  another  ? 

BftlUHA. 

True :  The  mind  is  stronger  than  an  elephant,  sdMaU 
whom  men  have  found  means  to  subdue,  though  ■'"*''*^- 
Uieyhave  never  been  able  entirely  to  subdue  their 
own  inclinations.     But  the  ankush"  of  the  mind 
is  true  wisdom,  which  sees  into  the  vanity  of  all   • 
worldly  things. 

Narud. 

0  Anlcodi  ii  an  iron  imtnuaent  vud  Sot  diiving  elephant*. 
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NARUl). 

Where  shall  we  find  true  wisdom  ? 

RRIMHA. 

In  the  society  of  good  and  wise  men. 

N^RUD. 

But  the  mind,  in  spile  of  restraint,  covet* 
riches,  women,  and  all  worldly  pleasures.  How 
are  these  appetites  to  be  subdued  ? 

BRIMHA. 

If  they  cannot  be  overcome  by  reason,  let  them 
be  mortified  by  penance.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  public  and  solemn  vow, 
lest  your  resolution  should  be  shaken  by  the  pain 
which  attends  it. 

NARUD. 

We  see  that  all  men  are  mortal,  what  state  is 
there  after  death  ? 

BRIMHA. 

wof the  The  souls  of  such  good  men  as  retain  a  small 
degree  of  worldly  *incUDations,  will  enjoy  Sur* 
for  a  time  ;  but  the  souls  of  those  who  are  holy 
shall  be  absorbed  into  God,  never  more  to  re- 
animate flesh.  Tlie  wicked  shall  be  punished  in 
Nirick'  for  a  certain  space,  and  afterwards  their 
.  souls  are  permitted  to  wander  in  search  of  new 
habitations  of  flesh. 

NARUD. 

Thou,  O  Father !  dost  mention  God  as  one ; 
yet  we  are  told,  that  Rkm,  whom  we  are  taught 
to  call  God,  was  born  in  the  bouse  of  Jesserit : 
That  Kishen,  whom  we  call  God,  was  born  in 
the  house  of  Basdeo ;  and  many  others  in  the 
same  manner.     In  what  light  are  we  to  take  this 

BmuHA. 
>  Heaven.  «  HeU. 
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BRIMHA. 

Vou  are  to  look  upon  these  a£  particular  mani-  AUegonni 
festations  of  the  provitleiicc  of  God,  for  certain  ^^^ 
great  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sixteen  hundred  ood  a- 
women,  called  Gopi.  when  all  the  men  of  Siren-  p**^^- 
diqj'  were  destroyed  in  war.    The  women  prayed 
for  husbands,'  and  they  had  all  their  desires  grati- 
fied in  one  night,  and  became  with  child.     But 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  God,  who  is  in  this 
case  introduced  as  the  actor,  is  liable  to  human 
passions  or  frailties,  being  in  himself  pure  and 
incorporeal.     At  the  same  time,  he  may  appear 
ia  a  thousand  places,  by  a  thousand  names,  and 
in  a  thousand  forms ;  yet  continue  the  same,  un-* 
changeable,  in  his  divme  nature. — 

Without  making  any  reflections  upon  this  cha'p- 
ter  of  the  DirmSh  ASTER,  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  has  hitherto  been  very 
much  misrepresented  in  Europe.  The  followers 
of  the  Neadirsen  Shaster  differ  greatly,  in 
their  philosophy,  from  the  sect  of  the  Bedang, 
though  both  agree  about  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  Neadirsen 
philosopby,  we  shall  in  this  place  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  that  Shaster. 

Neadirsen  is  a  compound  from  Nea,  signi-  atymMiof 
iying  right,  andDiRSEN,  to  teach  or  explain;  so^"'""^ 
that  the  word  may  be  translated  an  cvhibiiion  of 
truth.  Though  it  ia  not  reckoned  so  antient  as 
the  Bedang,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  hy 
a  philosopher  called  Goutam,  near  four  thousand 
years  ago.  The  philosophy  contained  in  this 
Shaster  is  very  abstruse  and  metaphysical ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  but  justice  to  Goutam  to  confess, 
that  the  author  of  the  dissertation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  pains  he  took  to  have  proper  defi- 
nitions 
'  >  The  iihud  of  Ceylon. 
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nitions  of  the  terms,  is  ^y  no    means  certain 
whether  he  has  fully  attained  his  end.     In  this 
state  of  uncertainty  he  chose  to  adhere  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  words,   rather  than  by  a  free 
translation  to  deviate  perhaps  from  the  sense  of 
his  author. 
inttiMiiof       The  generality  of  the'Hindooa  of  Bengal,  and 
S^t^f    all  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan,  esteem 
the  Neadirsen  a  sacred  Shaster ;  but  those  of ' 
the   Decan,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  totally 
reject  it.     It  consists  of  seven  volumes.      The 
first  only  came  to  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the 
Dissertation,  and  he  has,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land,  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum.     He 
can  say  nothing,  for  certain,  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  subsequent  volumes ;  only  that  they 
contain  a  complete  system  of  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  Neadirsen  sect. 
GoDtam't       Goutam  does  not  begin  to  reason,  a  priori,  like 
phUofophy.  t)jg  writer  of  the  Bedang.     Heconsiders  the  pre- 
sent state  of  nature,  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  investigated  by  human  reason, 
Diyiuoiiof  and  from  thence hedrawsallhisconclustons.     He 
•''^*      reduces  all  things  under  six  principal  heads ;  sub- 
stance, quaUty,  motion,  species,  asstmulation,  and 
construction^   In  substance,  besides  time,  space, 
life,  and  spirit,  he  comprehends  earth,  water,  fire, 
air,  and  akash.     The  four  grosser  elements,   he 
says,  come  under  the  immediate  comprehension  of 
our  bodily  senses ;  and  akash,  time,  space,  soul, 
and  spirit,  come  under  mental  perception. 
AMiteria      Hc  maintains,  that  all  objects  of  perception  are 
•>*■  equally  real,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  nature 

of  a  solid  cubit,  any  more  than  the  same  extent  of 
space.     He  affirms,  that  distance  in  point  of  time 

and 

*  That  ar?,  in  the  original  Shanscriia,  Dirba,  Goon,  Kinuo, 

Suinnianu,  Bishesb,  S 
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an^  space,  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  so  tliat 
if  we  shall  admit  that  space  is  a  real  existence, 
time  must  be  so  too.  That  tbe  kouI,  or  vital 
priDciple,  is  a  suhtile  dement,  which  pervades  all 
things ;  for  that  intellect,  which,  according  to 
experience  in  animals,  cannot  proceed  from  or- 
ganization and  vital  motion  only,  must  be  a 
principle  totally  distinct  from  them. 

'*  The  author  of  the  Bedang',  says  Goutam, 
finding  the  impossibility  of  formiug  an  idea  of 
substance,  asserts  that  allnature  is  amere  delusion. 
But  as  imagination  must  be' acted  upon  by  some 
real  existence,  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  can 
act  upon  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is 
something  real, otherwise  philosophy  isat  an  end.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  means  by  Diraion  of 
his  second  principle,  or  Goon;  which,  says  be,  tiL^t"^"' 
comprehends  twenty-four  things ;  form,  taste,  tJ^s** 
smell,  touch,  sound,  number,  quantity,  gravity, 
solidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  conjunction,  separa- 
tion, priority,  posteriority,  divisibility,  indivisi- 
l»lityj  accident,  perception,  ease,  pain,  desire, 
avCTsion,  and  power*.  Kirmo,  or  motion,  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  crooked. 
Sammania,  orspecie^  which  is  his  third  principle, 
includes  all  animals  and  natural  productions.' 
Bishesh,  he  defines  to  be  a  tendency  in  matter  to- 
wards productions  ;  and  Sammabae, '  or  the  last 
principle,  is  the  artificial  construction  or  forma- 
tion of  things,  as  a  statue  from  a  block  of  marble, 
a  house  from  stones,  or  cloth  from  cotton. 

E  3  Under 

>  A  vfttaa  of  sceptical  philoeopb}'  to  which  many  of  the 
Bnbmim  adhere. 

•  The  twenty.four  things  are,  in  the  Shanscrira,  in  order 
these:  Rup,  Ris,  Gand,  Supaisa,  Shubardo,  Sirica,  Parriman, 
Gdiriiiee,  Diibittee,  Sinoiha,  Shanskan,  Sangoog,  Bibag,  Pir. 
rible,  Pirticca,  Apporticta,  Addariito,  Sud,  Sue,  Due,  Itcba^ 
Desb,  Jotaa, 
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Bieiui  Under  these  six  heads,  as  we  hav-e  already  ob* 

pmcipiei.  served,  Goutam  comprehends  all  things  which 
fall  under  our  comprehension ;  and,  after  having 
reasoned  about  their  nature  and  origin  in  a  very 
philosophical  manner,  he  concludes  with  asserting, 
that  five  things  must  of  necessity  be  eternal.  The 
Thep«t  first  of  these  is  Pirnim  Attima,  or  the  great 
faaidood.  SOUL,  who,  says  he,  is  immaterial,  one,  invisible, 
eternal,  and  indivisible,  possessing  omniscience 
rest,  will,  and  power.' 
^ntii  Tlie  second  eternal  principle  is  tlie  Jive  Attima, 
or  the  vital  soul,  which  he  supposes  is  material, 
by  givipg  it  the  following  properties:  number, 
quantity,  motion,  contraction,  extension,  divisir 
bility,  perception,  pleasure,  pain,  desire,  aversion, 
accident,  and  power.  His  reasons  for  maintaining 
that  the  vital  soul  is  different  from  the  great  soui, 
are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  upon  this  head  that 
the  followers  of  the  Bedang  and  Neadirsen 
are  principally  divided.  The  first  alHrm  that 
-there  is  no  soul  in  the  universe  but  God ;  and  the 
second  strenuously  hold  that  there  is,  as  they  can- 
not conceive  that  God  cau  be  subject  to  such 
aifections  and  passions  as  they  feel  in  their  own 
minds,  or  that  he  can  possibly  have  a  propensity 
to  evil.  Evil,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Neadirsen  Shaster,  proceeds  entirely  from  Jivp 
Attima,  or  the  vital  soul.  It  is  a  selfish  craving 
principle,  never  to  be  satisfied  ;  whereas  God  re- 
mains in  eternal  rest,  without  any  desire  but 
benevolence. 
T«pa.  Guutam's  third  eternal  principle  is  time  or  durai 

tion,  which, says  he,  must  of  necessity  have  existed 
.  while  any  thing  did  exist,  and  is  therefore  infinite. 

The 

7  lliese  properties  of  the  Divinity  are  the  following  in  order ; 
Nidakaar,  Alutu,  Odcriaa,  Nitte.  Appartku,  Budsirba,  Sock. 
Itcfaa,  Jotna.  . 
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The  fourth  principle  is  space  or  extension,  without 
vbich  nothing  could  have  been ;  and  as  it  compre- 
faendsall  quantity,or  rather  is  infinite,  he  maintains 
that  it  is  indivisible  and  eternal.  The  fifth  eternal 
principle  is  Akash,  a  subtile  and  pure  element,  ^*^ 
which  fills  up  the  vacuum  of  space,  and  is  com- 
pounded of  purmans  or  quantities,  infinitely  small, 
indivisible,  and  perpetual.  ' '  God, "  says  he,  ' '  can 
neither  make  nor  annihilate  these  atoms,  on  ac- 
count of  the  love  which  he  bears  to  them,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  existence;  but  they  are,  in  other 
respects,  totally  subservient  to  his  pleasure." 

'*  God,"  says  Goutam,  *'  at  a  certain  season,  of  the  tn- 
'  endued  these  atoms,  as  we  may  call  them,  with  J^J^^^ 
Bishesh  or  plasticity,  by  virtue  of  which  they  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  four  gross  elements,  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth.  These  atoms  being  from 
the  beginning  formed  by  God  into  the  seeds  of  all 
productions,  Jive  Attima,  or  the  vital  soul,  asso- 
ciated with  them,  so  that  animals  and  plants  of 
various  kinds  were  produced  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
earth." 

"  The  same  vital  soul,"  continues  Goutam,  of  the 
"  which  before  associated  with  the  Purman  of  an  JJ^^*^ 
animal,  may  afterwards  associate  with  the  Purman  toul*. 
of  a  man. "    This  transmigration  is  distinguished 
by  three  names,  Mirt,   Mirren,  and  Pirra-purra- 
purvesh,  which  last  literally  signifies  ike  change  qf 
abode.     The  superiority  of  man,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Neadirsen,  consists  only  in  the 
finer  organization  of  his  parts,  from  which  pro- 
ceed reason,  reflexion,   and  memory,  which  the 
brutes  only  possess  in  an  inferior  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  their  less  refined  organs. 

Goutam  supposes,  with  the  author  of  the  Be-  stueifti* 

dang,  that  the  soul  after  deatli  assupies  a  body  of 

iire,  air,  and  akash,  unless  in  the  carnal  body  it 

has  been  so  purified  by  piety  and  virtue,  that  it 

£  4  retaiuB 
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retains  no  selfish  incUnations.  In  that  case  it  it 
absorbed  into  the  great  soul  of  VATuaE,  nerev 
more  to  reanimate  flesh.  Sucii,  says  die  philoso- 
pher, shall  be  the  reward  of  alt  those  who  worship 
God  from  pure  love  and  admiration,  without  any 
selfish  views.  Those  that  shall  worship  God  from 
motives  of  future  happinets,  shall  be  indulged 
witii  their  desires  in  heaven  for  a  certain  time. 
-  But  they  must  also  expiate  their  crimes,  by  suf- 
fering adequate  punisnments :  and  afterwards 
their  souls  will  return  to  the  earth,  and  wander 
about  for  new  habitations.  Upim  their  return  to 
the  earth,  they  shall  casually  associate  with  the 
first  organized  Furman  they  shall  meet  They 
shall  not  retain  any  consciousness  of  their  former 
state,  unless  it  is  revealed  to  them  by  God.  But 
those  favoured  persons  are  very  few,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Jates  Summon'. 
SbttiJAe  The  author  of  the  Neadirsen  teaches,  for  the  ■ 
^^^  J^  purposes  of  morality,  that  the  sins  of  the  parents 
ciuidiai.  will  descend  to  their  posterity ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  virtues  of  the  children  will  mitigate 
the  punishments  of  the  parents  in  Nirick,  and 
hasten  their  return  to  the  earth.  Of  all  sins  he, 
Iiolds  ingratitude'  to  be  the  greatest  Souls  guilty 
of  that  black  crime,  says  he,  will  remain  in  hell 
while  the  sun  remains  in  heaven,  or  to  the  general 
dissolution  of  all  things. 
lateHeet,  Intellect,  says  Goutapi,  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  senses.  He  reckons  six  senses; 
five  external',  and  one  internal.  The  last  he  calla 
Manus.  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  conscience. 
Jn  the  latter  he  comprehends  reason,  perception*, 
^nd  memory :  and  he  concludes,  that  by  their 


•  Tl-.c  acquainted  wiih-  their  former  state.  '  Mitterdro. 

*  Onotiman,    reason.       Uptmen,    perception,  *^hakou^ 

Shnbaii)  Rmxh,  Gianap,  Tawut. 
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meiiDs  only  mankind  may  posuUy  acquire  knov- 
ledge.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  manner 
by  which  the»e  senses  act. 

Sight,  says  he,  arises  from  the  Shanskar  or  te-  sigiit. 
pulsive  qualities  of  bodies  by  which  the  particlea 
of  light  which  fall  upon  them,  are  reflected  back 
upon  the  eyes  from  all  parts  of  their  Burfaces. 
Tnus  the  object  is  painted  in  a  perfect  manner 
upon  the  organ  of  seeing,  whither  the  soul  repairs 
,to  receive  the  image.  He  affirm8*that,  unless  the 
soul  6xe3  its  attention  upon  the  iigure  in  the  eye, 
nothing  can  be  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  for  a  man 
in  a  profound  reverie,  though  his  eyes  are  open 
to  the  light,  perceives  nothing.  Colours,  says 
Goutam,  are  particularfeelings  in  the  eye,  which 
are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
&Hn  any  solid  body. 

Goutam'defines  hearing  in  the  same  manner  with  Htunf. 
ih&  £uD>pean  philosophers,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  supposes  that  the  sound  which 
afiiects  the  ear  is  conveyed  through  the  purer 
dement  of  akash,  and  not  by  the  air ;  an  errorwhich 
is  not  very  surprizing  in  a  speculative  philosopher. 
Taste,  he  defines  to  be  a  sensation  of  the  tongue  -jv^, 
and  palate,  occasioned  by  the  particiUar  form  of 
those  particles  which  compose  food.  Smeil,  says  gmdUDg. 
he,  proceeds,  from  the  effluvia  wliich  arises  from 
bodies  to  the  nostrils.  The  feeling,  which  arises  ToncUnK. 
from  touching,  is  occasioned  by  the  contact  of 
dense  bodies  with  the  skin,  which,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body,  excepting  the  bones,  the  hair  and  the 
palls,  is  the  organ  of  that  sense.  There  run,  says 
be,  from  all  parts  of  theskin,  very  small  nerves  to 
^  gre^t  nerve,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name 
oiMedda.  This  nerve  is  composed  of  two  dif- 
ferent coats,  the  one  sensitive,  and  the  other  in- 
sensitive Itext£nds  from  the  crown  of  the  bead, 
flo^rn  the  right   side  of  the  vertebra   to  the  , 

right  ■ 
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right  foot*.  Wlien  the  body  becomes  languid,  the 
soul,  fatigued  with  action,  retires  within  the  in- 
sensible coat,  which  checks  the  operation  of  the 
senses,  and  occasions  sound  sleep.  But  should 
there  remain  in  the  soul  a  small  inclination  to 
action,  it  starts  into  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
nerve,  and  dreams  immediately  arise  before  it. 
These  dreams,  says  he,  invariably  relate  to  some- 
thing perceived  before  by  the  senses,  though  the 
tnind  may  combine  the  ideas  together  at  pleasure. 

Manus,  or  conscience,  is  the  internal  feeling  of 
the  mind,  when  it  is  no  way  aftected  by  external 
objects.  Onnuman,  or  reason,  says  Goutani,  is 
that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  enables  us  to  con- 
clude that  things  and  circumstances  exist,  from 
an  analogy  to  things,  which  had  before  fallen 
under,  the  conception  of  our  bodily  senses  :  for 
instance,  when  we  see  smoke,  we  conclude  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  fire ;  when  M-e  see  one  end  of 
a  rope,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  must  have  another. 
■  By  reason,  continues  Goulam,  men  perceive 
the  existence  of  God  ;  which  tbeBoad  or  Atheists 
deny,  because  his  existence  does  not  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  senses.  These  atheists, 
says  he,  maintain  that  there  is  no  God  but  the 
universe ;  that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in 
the  world ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soul ; 
that  all  animals  exist  by  a  mere  mechanism  of  the 
organs,  or  by  a  fermentation  of  the  elements ; 
and  that  all  natural  productions  are  hut  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  tilings. 

The  phtlosopher  refutes  these  atheistical  opinions 
by  a  long  tram  of  arguments,  such  as  have  been 

often 

1  To  save  the  credit  of  Goutam,  in  this  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  obwrve,  that  anatomy  is  not  at  all  known  among  the  Hindoosj 
lieing  strictly  prohibited  from  towhing  a  dead  body  by  ibr* 
Kvereat  ties  of  religion. 
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often  urged  by  European  divines.  Though  super* 
stition  and  custom  may  bias  reason  to  diiferent 
ends  in  various  countries,  we  find  a  surprising 
similarity  in  the  arguments  used  by  all  nations 
{^inst  the  Bo  ad,  those  common  enemies  of  every 
system  of  religion. 

"  Another  sect  of  the  Boad,  saysGoutam,  areof  Ath* 
of  opinion  that  all  things  were  produced  by  '™- 
chance*."  This  doctrine  he  thus  refutes :  Chance 
is  so  i^r  from  being  the  origin  of  all  things,  that 
it  has  but  a  momentary  existence  of  its  own ;  being 
^trrnately  cieated  and  annihilated,  at  periods  in- 
finitely small,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  action 
of  real  essences.  This  action  is  not  accidental, 
for  it  must  inevitably  proceed  from  some  natural 
cause.  Let  the  dice  be  rattled  eternally  in  the 
box,  they  are  determined  in  their  motion  by  cer- 
tun  invariable  laws.  What  therefore  we  call 
chance,  is  but  an  effect  proceeding  from  causes 
vhich  we  do  not  perceive. 

"  Perception,'  continues  Goutam,  "is  that ?««?«««. 
faculty  by  which  we  instantaneously  know  things 
M'ithout  the  help  of  reason.  This  is  perceived  by 
means  of  relation,  or  some  distinguishing  property 
in  things ;  such  as  high  and  low,  lung  and  short, 
great  and  small,  hard  and  soft,  cold  and  hot, 
black  and  white." 

Memory,  according  to  Goutam,  is  the  elasticity  iXaf-Kj, 
of  the  mind,  and  is  employed  in  three  different 
ways:  on  things  present  as  to  time,  but  absent  as 
to  place ;  on  things  past,  anil  on  things  to  come. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction, that  the  philosopher  comprehends  imagi- 
nation in  memory.  He  then  proceeds  to  define  all 
the  original  properties  of  matter,  and  all  the 
passions  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  Ide  then  de- 
scants oji  the  nature  of  generation. 


*  Addaristo. 


*  GeneratioI^ 
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ccaau  "  Generation, "aays  he,  "may  be  divided  into 
*'<"■■  two  kinds ;  Jonidge,  or  generation  by  copula, 
tion ;  atui  adjonidge,  generation  without  copula*- 
tion.  All  aaimals  are  produced  by  the  first,  and 
all  plants  by  the  latter.  The  purmao,  or  seed  of 
things,  was  formed  from  the  beginning  with  all 
its  parts.  When  it  happens  to  be  deposited  in  a 
matrix  suitable  to  its  nature,  a  soul  associates  with 
it ;  and,  by  assimulating  more  matter,  it  gradually 
becomes  a  creature  or  plant;  for  plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  are  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the  vital 
soul  of  the  world." 
pitcwiD.  Goutam,  in  another  place,  treats  diffusely  of 
providence  and  free  will.  He  divides  the  action 
of  man  under  three  heads:  The  will  of  God,  the 
power  of  man,  and  casual  or  accidental  events. 
In  explaining  the  first,  he  maintains  a  particular 
providence ;  in  the  second,  the  freedom  of  will 
in  man  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  common  course  of 
things  according  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 
With  respect  to  providence,  though  he  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  of  its  existence  without  di' 
vesting  God  of  his  omnipotence,  he  supposes  that 
the  Deity  never  exerts  that  power,  but  that  he 
remains  in  eternal  rest,  taking  no  concern  neither 
in  human  affairs  nor  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  nature. 
Wari4  fob-  The  author  of  the  Neadirsen  maintains  that  the 
j^«  d^'  wo^l*^  i'  subject  to  successive  dissolutions  and  re- 
ibiution*  novations  at  certain  stated  periods.  He  divides 
^^'"»-  these  dissolutions  into  the  lesser  and  the  greater. 
The  lesser  dissolution  will  happen  at  the  end  of  4 
revolution  of  the  Jugs.  The  world  will  be  then 
consumed  by  fire,  and  the  elements  shall  be  jumbled 
together,  and,  after  a  certain  space  of  time,  they 
will  again  resume  their  former  order.  When  a 
thousand  of  those  smaller  dbsotutions  shall  hav« 
happened,aMAUP£RL£r  or  great  dissolution  will 

take 
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take  place.  All  the  elements  vill  tfaen  be  reduced 
to  their  original  FurmaDs  or  atoms,  in  which  state 
they  shall  long  remain.  God  will  then,  from  his  ' 
mere  goodness  and  pleasnre,  restore  Bishesh  or 
plasticity.  A  new  creation  will  arise ;  and  thus 
things  have  revolved  in  succession  from  the  be- 
ginning,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  eternity. 

These  repeated  dissolotions  and  renovations  AD^ivie* 
have  furnisned  an  ample  field  for  the  inventions  j^jj*"*' 
of  the  Brahmins.  Many  all^orical  systems  of 
creaticm  are  upon  that  account  contained  in  the 
Shasters.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
different  accounts  of  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Hindoos  hare  been  promulgated  in  Europe ;  some 
travellers  adopting  one  system,  and  some  another. 
Without  deviating  from  the  good  manners  due  to 
those  writers,  we  may  venture  to  aifirn^  that 
their  tales,  upon  this  subject,  are  extremely 
puerile,  if  not  absurd.  They  took  their  ac- 
counts from  any  common  Brahmin  with'  whom 
Ahey  chanced  to  meet,  and  never  had  the  curiosity 
or  industry  to  go  to  the  fountain-head. 

In  some  of  the  renovations  of  the  world,  Brim- 
ha,'  or  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  represented  in  the 
form  of  an  In&nt  with  his  toe  in  his  mouth,  float- 
ing on  a  comala  or  water  flower,  or  sometimes 
upon  a  leaf  of  that  plant,  upon  the  watery  abyss. . 
Ine  Brahmins  mean  no  more  by  this  allegory, 
than  that,  at  that  time,  the  wisdom  and  designs 
of  God  will  appear,  as.  in  their  infant  state. 
Brimha  floating  upon  a  leaf,  shews  the  instability 
of  things  at  thatperiod.  The  toe,  which  he  sucks 
in  bis  mouth,  implies  that  infinite  wisdom  subsists 
of  itself;  and  the  position  of  Brimha'sbody  is  an 
emblem  of  the  endless  circle  of  eternity. 

We  see  Brimha  sometimes  creeping  forth  from 
a  winding  shell.     This  is  an  emblem  of  the  un- 
traceable way  by  which  divine  wisdom  issues  forth 
"    -  *  from 
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ftcmtheinfinite  ocean  of  God.  He,  at  other  times, 
blowa  up  the  vorld  with  a  pipe,  which  implies, 
that  the  earth  is  but  a  bubble  of  vanity,  which  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  can  destroy.  Brimha,  in  one 
of  the  renovations,  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
snake,  one  end  of  which  is  upon  a  tortoise  which 
floats  upon  the  vast  abyss,  and  upon  the  other  he 
supports  the  world.  The  snake  is  the  emblem  of 
wisdom,  the  tortoise  is  a  symbol  of  security,  which 
figuratively  signi6es  providence,  and  the  vast 
abyss  is  the  eternity  and  infinitude  of  God. 
J^^'?'  What  has  been  already  said,  has,  it  is  hoped, 
theoDitr  of  thrown  a  newhght  on  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos, 
^'^  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and  philosophical  in- 
quiry. We  iind  that  the  Brahmins,  contrary  to 
the  ideas  formed  of  them  in  the  West,  invariably 
believe  in  the  unity,  eternity,  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  of  God  :  tlml  the  polytheism  of  which 
they  nave  been  accused,  is  no  more  than  a  symbo- 
lical worship  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  they 
divide  into  thl-ee  principal  classes.  Under  the 
name  of  Brimha,  they  worship  the  wisdom  and 
creative  power  of  God ;  under  the  appellation  of 
BisuEN,  his  providential  and  preser^'ing  quality; 
and  under  that  of  Shibah,  that  attribute  which 
tends  to  reduce  matter  to  its  original  principles. 
Of  iaugn  This  system  of  worship,  say  the  Brahmins,  arises 
from  two  opinions.  The  first  is,  that  as  God  is 
immaterial,  andconsequently  invisible,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  raiseaproper  ideaot'himby  any  image  in 
the  human  mind.  Thesecond  is,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  the  gross  ideas  of  man  with  some 
emblems  of  God's  attributes,  otherwise,  that  all 
sense  of  religion  will  naturally  vanish  from  the 
mind.  They,  for  this  purpose,  have  made  sym- 
bolical representations  of  the  three  classes  of  the 
divine  attributes;  but  they  aver,  that  they  do  not 
believe  them  to  be  separate  intelligences,   liaiun, 
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or  tlie  supreme  diTiDity,  has  a  thousand  names  ; 
but  the  Hindoos  would  think  it  the  grossest  im- 
piety to  represent  him  under  any  form.  *'  The 
numan  mind,  say  they,  may  form  some  conception 
of  his  attributes  separately,  but  who  can  grasp  the 
whole  within  the  circle  of  finite  ideas  ?" 

That  in  any  age  or  country,  human  reason  was  No  Uo. 
ever  so  depravedas  to  worship  the  work  of  hands,  '"'^ 
for  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  we  believe  to  be 
an  absolute  deception,  which  arose  from  the 
vanity  of  the  abettors  of  particular  systems  of 
religion.  To  attentive  inquirers  into  the  human 
mind,  it  will  apfiear,  that  common  sense,  upon 
the  afifairs  of  religion,  is  pretty  equally  divided 
among  all  nations.  Revelation  and  philosophy 
have,  it  is  confessed,  lopped  off  some  of  those  su- 
perstitious excrescences  and  absurdities  that  na- 
turally arise  in  weak  minds,  upon  a  subject  so 
mysterious:  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
the  want  of  those  necessary  purifiers  of  religion 
ever  involved  any  nation  m  gross  idolatry,  as 
many  ignorant  zealots  have  pretended. 

Id  India,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  i 
there  are  two  religious  sects :  the  one  look  up  to  \ 
the  Divinity,  through  the  medium  of  reason  and  i 
philosophy ;  while  the  others  receive,  as  au  article 
of  their  belief,  every  holy  legend  and  allegoiy 
which  have  been  transmitted  down  from  anti- 
quity. From  a  fundameutal  article  in  the  Hindoo 
faith,  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  is  con- 
sequently diffused  through  all  nature,  the  vulgar 
revere  all  the  elements,  and  consequently  every 
great  natural  object,  as  containing  a  portion  of 
God ;  nor  is  the  infinity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
easily  comprehended  by  weak  minds  without 
falling  into  this  error.  This  veneration  for  dif- 
ferent objects,  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise  among 
the  couimou  Indians,  to  an  idea  of  subaltern  in> 
telligeucea; 
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telligences ;  but  the  learned  Brahrfiins,  with  one 
voice,  deny  the  exiatence  of  inferior  divinities  ; 
and,  indeed,  all  their  religious  books  of  any  anti- 
quity confinn  that  assertion. 


ESD  OF  THE  DISSERTATION 
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X  O  prevent  future  writers  from  confounding 
themselves  and  others,  by  mistaking  synonimoiis 
names  of  the  Gods  of  the  Hindoos,  for  different 
intelligences,  we  here  present  the  public  with  a 
catalogue  of  them,  as  taken  from  an  original  book 
of  the  Brahmins.  A  Hst  of  proper  names,  espe- 
cially in  a  foreign  language,  is  so  very  dry  of 
itself,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  advise  such  as  are 
not  particularly  inquisitive  upon  this  subject,  to 
pass  entirely  over  this  list,  as  it  can  afford  very 
little  amusement. 

Bbiuh,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  is  distinguished 
by  a  thousand  names,  in  the  Shanscrlta,  according 
to  the  Brahmins;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  that  number  they  include  the  names  of  all 
those  powers,  properties,  and  attributes,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  inherent  in  the  divine  nature 
as  well  as  the  names  of  all  those  symbols  and  ma- 
terial essences,  under  which  God  is  worshipped. 
Those  commonly  used  are,  Ishbur,  the  great  will ; 
Bagubaan,  the  receptacle  of  goodness  ;  Narrain, 
the  giver  of  motion  ;  Pinimpurrous,  the  first 
e^^KDce;  ^Niringen,  the  dispassionate ;  Nidakar, 
the  immaterial. 
VOL.  I.  p  Bbihha, 
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Bbihha,  or  God,  in  his  attribute  of  wifldom,  is 

worshipped  under  the  foHowinK  names  :  Attima- 
bah,  the  good  spirit.  Beda,  scieuce.  Beddatta, 
the  giver  of  knowledge.  Bisheshrick,  the  flower 
of  tiie  creation.  Surrajist,  Purmisti,  Pittamah, 
liirinagirba,  Lokessk,  Saimba,  Chottranun, 
Datta,  Objajoni,  Birrinchi,  Commalasein,  Biddi. 

BisHEN,  or  God  in  his  providential  quality,  is 
worshipped  under  the  following  names:  Krishana, 
the  giver  of  joy ;  Bishana,  the  nourisher.  Bay- 
canta,  Bitara-sirba,  Dammiidar,  Bishi-kesb,  Ke> 
seba,  Mahdob,  Subduh,  Deitari,  Pimdericack, 
Gurnid-idaja,  Pittamber,  Otchuta,  Sarinji,  Bis- 
sickson,  Jannardan,  Upptndera,  Indrabah-raja, 
Suckerpani,  ChuHerbudge,  Puttanab,  Mudcripu, 
Basdebo,  Tribickerma,  Deibuckinindan,  Suri, 
Sirriputti,  Purrusittam,  Bunnuniali,  Billidinsi, 
Kangsarratti,  Oddu-kego,  Bissimber,  Koitabagit, 
Sirbassa,  Lanchana. 

Shibah,  or  as  it  is  generally  pronounced  Shi  eb, 
and  sometimes  Suiew,  emblematically,  the  de- 
structive power  of  God,  is  known  by  the  names 
of  Mahoissur,  the  great  Demon  ;  Mahdebo,  the 
great  spirit ;  Bamdebo,  the  frightful  spirit;  Mo- 
nilla,  the  destroyer ;  Khaal,  time;  Sumbu,  Ish, 
Pushuputti,  Shuli,  Surboh,  Ishan,  Shawkacarrab, 
Sandraseikar,  Butchessa,  Candapursu,  Giriasa, 
Merrurah,  Mittinja,  Kirtibash,  Pinnaki,  Pirmata- 
dippo,  Ugur,  Choppurdi,  Scricanti  Sitticant, 
Copalbrit,  Birrupacka,  Trilochuna,  Kersanwreta, 
Su'bugah,  Durjutti,  Neloloito,  Harra,  Sarraharra, 
Trimbick,  Tripurantacka,  Gangadir,  Undukor- 
Tipu,  Kirtudansi,  Birsadija,  Bumkesa,  ^bah, 
Bimeh,  Stanu,  Rudder,  Ummaputti. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  power  of  God  is 
figuratively  said  to  have  taken  upon  itself  three 
masculine  forms  at  the  creation;  soPiaKiTTi,  or 
the  goodness  of  God,  is  said  to  have  taken  three 
'  t^eminine 
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feminine  forms.  The  first  of  these  was  Drugah, 
or  Virtue,  who,  say  they,  was  married  to  ShiBah, 
to  intimate  that  good  and  evil  are  so  Wended  to- 
gether, that  diey  could  not  have  existed  sepa- 
rately :  for  had  there  been  no  such  thing  as  evil, 
in  consequence  there  could  be  no  good.  She  is 
wmsbipped  in  this  character  under  the  names 
of  Bowani,  courage  ;  Maiah,  love  ;  Homibutti, 
Idiura,  Shibae,  Rudderani,  Sirbani,  Surba-mun- 
gnla,  Appurna,  Fu-butti,  Kattaini  Gouri,  and  a 
variety  of  other  names. 

As  the  consort  of  Bishen,  she  is  worshipped  un- 
dertbenames  of  Litchmi,  which  signifies  fortune; 
Puddamah,  Leich,  Commala,  Siri  Horripria. 

As  the  consort  of  Brimha,  she  is  generally 
known  by  the  names  of  Sursitti,  which  means  the 
bestower  of  wisdom ;  Giandah,  the  giver  of  rea- 
son; Gire,  Baak,  Bani,  Sardah,  Brimhapira. 

Besides  the  above  six  capital  divisions  of  the 
divine  attributes,  they  raise  temples  to  Graxesh, 
or  policy,  whom  they  worship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  design,  by  the  names  of  Biggenrage, 
fiinnauck,  Deimatar,  Gunnadebo,  £ck(iant,  Her- 
mniboo,  Lumbodre,  Gunjanund.  This  divinity 
is  feigned  to  be  the  first  born  son  of  Shibah,  and 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  with 
one  tooth  only. 

Kaetick,  or  Fame,  is  also  worshipped  under 
various  names,  as  follows  ;  Farruck-gite.  Maha- 
sin,  Surjunmah,  Surranonno,  Parbutti-nundun, 
Skuoda  Sonnani,  Agnibu,  Guha,  Bahulliha,  Bi- 
shaka,  Shuckibahin,  Shamnattara,  Shuckliddir, 
Cummar,  Corimchidama.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
second  son  of  Shibah. 

Cam-debo,  the  spirit  of  love,  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  Muddun,  Mannumut,  Maro,  Pur- 
nidumun,    Mtnckatin,  Kundnrp,  Durpako,  An- 

"'"jip^,  P"" -,  Shwaro,  Sumberari,  Munnu- 
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sigah,  Kusshumesha,  Omtnenidja,  PassbadinDa^ 
KuUiputti,  Nackera-dija,  Ratimoboo  :  he  is  sud 
to  be  the  first  bom  of  Bishen. 

CoBERE,  or  wealth,  is  known  bythe  following 
names :  Trumbuca-suca,  Juckrage,  Gudja-kessera, 
Monnusa-dirma,  Dunnedo,  Raja  Raja,  Donna- 
dippa,  Kinaresso,  Borsserbunnu,  PoUuata,  Narru- 
bahin,  Joikaika,  EUabilla,  Sijda  Punejanisberah. 
Nill  Cohere,  the  son  of  wealth,  is  also  represented 
Id  the  emblems  of  luxuiy,  but  is  seldom  wor- 
shipped. 

SooRAOE,  or  the  Sun,  is  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Inder,  or  the  King  of  the  Stars ;  Mofa- 
ruttan,  Mugubah,  Biraja,  Packsasen,  Birdirsisba, 
Sonnasir,  Purruhutta,  Purrinder,  Gistnow,  Lik- 
kersubba,  Sockor,  Sukamunneb,  Depasputti,  Sut- 
trama,  Gottrabit,  Budgeri,  Basub,  Bitterha,  Bas- 
tosputti,  Suraputti,  Ballaratti,  Satchiputti,  Jam- 
bubedi,  Honiheia,  Surat,  Nomisinundun,  Son- 
krindana,  Dussibina,  Turrasat,  Negabahina, 
Akindilla,  Sorakah,  Ribukah. 

Chunder,  or  tbe  Moon,  is  worshipped  under 
the  names  of  Hindoo,  Himmanchu,  Cnundermah, 
Kumuda-bandibah,  Biddu,  Sudduns,  Subransu, 
Ossadissa,  Nishaputti,  Objoja,  Soom,  GuUow, 
Merkanku,  Kollandi,  Dirjarage,  Sesudirra,  Nuh-  . 
titressa,  Kepakina. 

Besides  all  the  above,  they  have  divinities  which 
they  suppose  to  preside  over  the  elements,  rivers; 
mountains,  &c.  or  rather  worship  all  these  as  parts 
of  the  divinity,  or  on  asupposition  of  his  existence 
in  all  things. 

Agunni,  or  the  God  of  fire,  hath  thirty-five 
names.  Birren,  or  the  God  of  water,  ten  names. 
.  Baiow,  or  the  God  of  air,  twenty-three  names :  all 
which  are  too  tedious  to  mention. 

The  Juu  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  sup- 
posed 
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posed  to  be  spirits  who  dispose  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead. 

The  UssEBA  are  beautifial  women,  who  are 
feigned  to  reside  in  heaven,  and  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God.  ^ 

The  GuNDiRP  are  boys  who  have  the  same 
office. 

The  Rakiss  are  ghosts  or  spectres  who  walk 
about  the  earth. 

The  Deints  or  Oissurs  are  evil  spirits  or  de- 
mons, who  were  expelled  from  heaven,  and  are 
now  said  to  live  under  ground. 

The  Deos  or  Debos  are  spirits  whose  bodies  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  element  of  fire  ;  they  are 
sometimes  represented  beautiful  as  angels,  and  at 
other  times  in  horrible  forms;  they  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  air. 

Such  is  the  strange  system  of  religion  which 
priestcraft  has  imposed  on  the  vulgar,  ever  ready, 
ID  all  climes  and  ages,  totakeadvantage  of  super- 
stitious minds.  There  is  one  thing  however  to - 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Hindoo  doctrine,  that 
while  it  teaches  the  purest  morals,  it  is  systema- 
tically formed  on  philosophical  opinions.  Let  us 
therefore  no  longer. imagine  half  the  world  more 
ignotant  than  the  stones  which  they  seem  to  wor- 
Mip,  but  rest  assured,  that  whatever  the  external 
ceremonies  of  religion  may  be,  the  self-same  In- 
finite Being  is  the  object  of  universal  adoration. 
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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  DESPOTISM 


HINDOSTAN. 


Government  derives  its  form  from  acci-  __  ^ 
dent;  its  spirit  and  genius,  from  the  inherent l^^^*' 
muiners  of  the  people.  The  languor  occasioned 
by  the  hot  climate  ch  India,  inclines  the  natives  to 
indolence  and  ease;  and  he  thinks  the  evils  of 
despotism  less  severe  than  the  labour  of  being 
free.  Tranquillity  is  the  chief  object  of  his  de- 
ures.  His  happiness  coasists  iti  a  mere  absence 
(«r misery;  and  oppression. must  degenerate  into 
a  folly,  which  deieats  its  own  ends  before  he  calls 
it  by  the  name  of  injustice.  These  phlegmatic 
sentiments  the  Indian  carries  into  his  future  state. 
He  thinks  it  a  mode  of  being  in  which  passion  is 
lost,  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul  suspended  ex- 
cept the  consciousness  of  existence. 

Other  motives  of  passive  obedience  join  issue  bTovnUe 
^h  the  love  of  ease.     The  sun,  which  enervates  Ij**^/^"" 
his  body,  produces  for  him,  in  a  manner  sponta- 
Bcouaiy,    the  various  fruits  of  the  earth.     He 
r  4  finds 
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finds  subsistence  without  much  toil ;  be  require* 
little  covering  but  the  shade.  The  chill  blast  of 
winter  is  unknown ;  the  seasons  are  only  marked 
by  an  arbitrary  number  of  nights  and  days.  Pro> 
perty  being,  in  some  measure,  unnecessary,  be- 
comes of  Httle  value ;  and  men  submit,  without 
resistance,  to  violations  of  right  which  mayhurt 
but  cannot  destroy  them.  Tneir  religious  insti- 
tutions incline  them  to  peace  and  submission.  The 
vulgar  live  with  the  austerity  of  philosophera,  as 
well  as  with  the  abstinence  of  devotees.  Averse 
themselves  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  they  re- 
sent no  injuries  from  others ;  and  their  low  diet 
cools  their  temper  to  a  degree  which  passion  can* 
not  inflame. 
^J^^  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  in  other  king- 
doms constitutes  the  great  prosperity  of  the  na-  ' 
tives,  was  a  source  of  misfortune  to  the  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  their  abstinence  and  indolence, 
they  were  in  some  degree  industrious,  and  in  want 
of  but  few  things  themselves  ;  their  ownarts,  and 
the  natural  productions  of  their  country,  rendered 
them  opulent.  Wealth  accumulated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  upon  their  hands,  and  they  became 
objects  of  depredation  to  the  fierce  nations  of  the  ■ 
Northern  Asia.  The  facility  of  incursion  amone 
a  peaceable  and  hannless  race  of  men  encouraged 
conquest  The  victors,  instead  of  carrying  the 
spoil  into  their  native  country,  sat  down  where 
it  had  been  found,  and  added  the  ministration 
of  the  conquered  to  the  other  enjoyments  of 
wealth. 
ihcbJU*  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  empires,  has 
»i*nrr.  been  always  the  nurse  of  the  most  abject  slaves. 
The  mouutains  of  Persia  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  tide  of  despotism ;  neithn- 
has  it  been  frozen  in  its  course  through  the 
plains  of  the  Northern  Tartary  by  the  chill  ahr 
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•f  tbe  North.  But  though  despotism  governs 
Asia,  it  appears  in  different  countries  under  va- 
rious forms.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  alone  possess 
liberty,  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  their  soil. 
Independent  of  revolution  and  change,  they 
see,  with  unconcern,  empires  falling  and  rising 
around.  They  remain  unconquered  by  arms,  by 
luxury,  by  corruption  ;  they  alter  not  their  lan- 
guage, they  adhere  to  their  customs  and  manners, 
they  retain  their  dress.  Their  whole  property  con- 
sists of  flocks  and  herds,  of  their  tents  and  arms.  , 
Ihey  annually  make  a  small  and  voluntary  pre- 
sent to  the  chief  of  their  blood.  They  revolt 
against  oppression ;  and  they  are  free  by  neces- 
sity, which  they  mistake  for  choice.  When  men 
tie  obliged  to  wander  for  subsistence,  despotism 
knows  not  where  to  find  its  slaves. 

The  Tartar,  though  a  wanderer  like  the  Arab,  ihantt 
was  never  equally  free.  A  violent  aristocracy  *•  "^""^ 
ftl^rays  prevailed  in  the  country  of  the  former, 
except  m  a  few  short  periods,  when  the  fortune  of 
one  established  a  transient  despotism  over  the 
whole.  There  man  is  armed  against  man,  chief 
against  chief,  and  tribe  against  tribe.  War  is  no 
longer  a  particular  profession,  but  the  constant 
occupation  of  all.  Men  are  more  afraid  of  men 
in  the  solitudes  of  Taitary,  than  of  beasts  of 
prey.  The  traveller  moves  with  great  circum- 
spection, and  hears  an  enemy  in  every  blast  of 
wind.  When  he  sees  a  tract  in  the  sand,  he 
crosses  it,  and  begins  to  draw  his  sword.  Though 
the  barrenness  of  the  country  has  prevented  the 
growth  or  introduction  of  luxury,  avarice  pre- 
vails ;  and  he  that  has  the  least  to  lose  is  the  most 
mdependent,  where  life  is  invariably  risqued  for 
a-trifling  spoil.  Robbery  acquires  the  more  ho- 
nourable name  of  conquest ;  and  the  assassin  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  warrior. 

Is 
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^^  India,  the  nature  and  jiace  of  the  country  have 
formed  a  difierent  spedes  of  society.  Every  valley 
contains  a  coDimiinity  subject  to  a  prince,  whose 
despotism  is  tempered,  by  an  idea  established 
among  bis  people,  that  he  is  the  chief  of  their 
blood,  as  well  as  their  sovereign.  They  obey  blin 
without  reluctance,  as  they  derive  credit  to  their 
femily  from  his  greatness.  Tbey  attend  him  in 
his  wars,  with  the  attachment  ^hich  children, 
have  for  a  parent ;  and  his  government,  though 
severe,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid  discipline  of  a 
general,  than  of  the  caprice  of  a  despot  Rude 
as  the  face  of  their  country,  and  fierce  and  wild 
as  the  storms  which  cover  their  mountains,  they 
love  incursion  and  depredation,  and  delight  in 
plunder  and  in  battle.  United  firmly  to  their 
mends  in  war,  to  their  enemies  faithless  and 
cruel.  They  place  justice  in  force,  and  conceal 
treachery  under  the  name  of  address.  Such  are 
the  Afgans  or  Patans,  who  conquered  India,  and 
held  it  for  ages. 

t)„BMtei      The-despotism  which  the  Patans  established  ia 
rfac^  their  conquests,  partook  of  the  violence  of  their 

^  national  character  at  home.  Their  government 
was  oppressive  through  pride,  and  tyrannical 
from  'passion  rather  than  from  avarice.  Rein- 
forcecl  by  successive  migrations  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Afganist^LD,  they  retained  their  native 
spirit  ia  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  of  India.  Wh^ 
the  monarch  became  voluptuous  and  degenerat<% 
they  supplied  his  place  with  some  hardy  chieftain 
from  the  North,  who  communicated  his  own  vi* 
gour  to  the  great  machine  of  the  state.  The  em- 
pire was  supported  by  a  succession  of  abilities^ 
rather  than  oy  a  hereditary  succession  of  printxat 
and  it  was  the  countrymen,  and  not  the  posterity* 
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of  the  ft«t  conquenx^  ^o  coi&tiiived  tbe  domi* 
aioD  of  tbe  Patfaui  over  India. 

The  conqncBt  of  India  by  tbe  fmafy  of  Thnir,-  &««  Oat 
proceeded  nom  the  abilities  of  one  man,  tad  not  S|^^^ 
from  tbe  effort  of  a  nation.  Baber  himaeif  was  a 
attaneer  in  tbe  country  in  which  he  reigned,  be- 
fore be  penetrated  beyond  the  Indus.  His  tro(^s 
comiited  of  soldiers  of  fbrtunefrotn  varbua  coun- 
tries ;  htB  officers  were  men  who  owed  their  rank 
to  merit,  not  to  succession.  The  religion  oi 
Mahommed,  which  they  in  common  professed, 
and  their  obedience  to  one  leader,  were  the  only 
ties  which  united  the  conquerors  upon  their  ar- 
Tiral ;  and  th^  were  soon  dissipated  in  the  ex" 
touive  dominions  which  their  arms  subdued. 
The  character  of  the  prince  went  down  on  the 
current  of  government ;  and  the  mild  disposition 
of  his  succeasors  contributed  to  confirm  the  hu* 
mane  de^tisiA  which  he  had  introduced  into  hit 
conquests. 

A  continued  influx  of  atraoMrs  from  tht>ciat«i 
Northern  Asia,  became  neceasai^  for  the  support  ^^ 
9f  princes  who  professMl  a  different  faith  with 
tbeir  subjects  in  the  vast  empire  of  India.  The 
array  was  recruited  with  soldiers  from  different 
aations ;  the  court  was  occupied  by  nobles  from 
various  kingdoms.  The  latter  were  followers  of 
tbe  Mahommedan  religion.  In  the  regulations 
•nd  spirit  of  the  Koran,  they  lost  their  primary 
and  characteristical  ideas  upon  goverjiment ;  and 
the  whole  system  was  formed  and  enlivened  by 
tbe  limited  principles  which  Mahommed  promuw 
gated  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  faith  of  Mahommed  is  peculiarly  calculated  ^^^ 
for  despotism ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  "**"• 
which  must  fix  for  ever  the  duration   of  that 
species  of  eovemmeot  in  the  East.    The  legis- 
lator furnishes  a  proof  of  this  position  in  his  own 
conduct. 
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conduct.  He  derived  his  success  from  the  svord, 
more  than  from  his  eloquence  and  address.  The 
tyranny  he  eatabliahed  was  of  the  most  extensive 
kind.  He  enslaved  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  abrupt  argument  of  the  sword  brought  con- 
viction, when  persuasion  and  delusion  failed. 
He  effected  a  revolution  and  change  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  well  as  in  states  and  empires ;  and 
the  ambitious  will  continue  to  support  a  system 
which  lays  its  foundation  on  the  passive  obedimce 
of  those  whom  fortune  has  once  placed  beneath 
their  power. 

The  unlimited  power  which  Mahommedanism 
g^ves  to  every  man  in  his  own  family,  habituates 
mankind  to  slavery.  Every  child  is  taught,  from 
his  infancy,  to  look  upon  his.  father  as  the  abso- 
lute disposer  of  life  and  death.  The  number  of 
wives  and  concubines  which  the  more  weaL^y 
•nd  powerful  entertain,  is  a  cause  of  animosity 
and  quarrel,  which  nothing  but  a  severe  and  un- 
accountable |>ower  in  the  master  of  a  family  can 
repress.  This  private  species  of  despotism  is,  ia 
miniature  the  coimter-part  of  what  prevails  in 
the  state ;  and  it  has  the  same  effect  in  reducing 
all  the  passions  under  the  dominion  of  fear.  Jea- 
loiisy  itself,  that  most  violent  of  the  feelings  of 
the  soul,  is  curbed  within  the  walls  of  the  haram. 
The  women  may  pine  in  secret,  but -they  must 
clothe  their  features  with  cheerfulness  when  their 
lord  appears.  Contumacy  is  productive  of  imme- 
diate punishment  They  are  degradei^  divorced, 
chastised,  and  even  sometimes  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  crime  or  obstinacy, 
or  the  wrath  of  the  offended  husband.  No  in- 
quiry is  made  concerning  their  fate.  Theirfnends 
may  murmur ;  but  the  laws  provide  no  redress ; 
for  no  appeals  to  public  justice  issue  forth  from  - 
the  haram. 

Young 
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Young  men,  with  their  minds  moulded  to  sub-  ^'^^ 
jection,  become  themselves  masters  of  families  in  auin. 
the  course  of  time.  '  Their  power  being  confined 
within  their  own  walls,  they  exercise,  m  private, 
that  despotism  which  they  in  public  dread.  But 
though  they  are  freed  from  dotnestic  tyranny, 
they  still  continue  slaves.  Governors,  magi- 
■tiates,  and  inferior  officers,  invested  with  uie 
power  of  the  principal  despot,  whose  will  is  law  to 
the  empire,  exercise  their  authority  with  rigour. 
The  idea  of  passive  obedience  is  t:arried  through 
every  vein  of  die  state.  The  machine,  connected 
in  all  its  parts  by  arbitrary  sway,  is  moved  by  the 
active  spirit  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  lenity  or  op- 
pressiveness of  government,  in  all  its  departmenCs, 
depends  upon  uie  natural  disposition  of  his  mind. 

The  law  of  compensation  for  murder,  ailtho-  JU*  d 
rised  by  the  Koran,  is  attended  with  pernicious  ^^*" 
effects.  It  depresses  the  spirit  of  the  poor ;  and  mnnkr. 
encourages  the  rich  in  the-unmanly  passion  of  re- 
venge. The  price  of  blood  in  India  is  not  the 
third  part  of  tnc  value  of  a  horse.  The  innate 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity  are  weakened 
by  these  means ;  security  is  taken  fiom  society, 
as  rage  may  frequently  get  the  better  of  the  love 
of  money.  A  religion  which  ibdulges  individuals 
in  a  crime,  at  which  the  rest  of  mankind  shudder, 
leaves  ample  room  for  the  cruelty  of  a  prince. 
Accustomed  to  sit  in  judgement  on  criminals,  he 
becomes  habituated  to  death.  He  mistakes  passion 
for  justice.  His  nod  is  condemnation  ;  men  are 
dragged  to  execution  with  an  abruptness  which 
prevents  fear.  The  incident  has  no  consequence, 
but  to  impress  terror  on  the  guilty  or  suspected ; 
-  and  the  spectators  scarcely  heed  a  circumstance, 
which  its  frequency  has  made  them  to  expecr. 

The  frequent  bathing  inculcated  by  the  Koran«  Bathbf. 
has,  by  debilitating  the  body,  a  great  effect  on 
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tbe  mind.  Habit  mikea  the  varm  bath  a  Inxarf 
of  a  bewitching  kind.  The  womm  spend  whola 
di^a  in  water;  and  hasten  fay  it  mt  approach 
of  age.  The  indolence  of  the  men,  which  in- 
duces  them  to  follow  every  mode  of  placid  plea« 
sure,  recommends  to  them  a  practice  which  Ma* 
hommed  has  made  a  tenet  of  relinon.  The  pro- 
.  hibition  of  wine  is  also  favonrabk  to  despotism. 
It  prevents  that  free  communication  of  sentiment 
which  awakens  mankind  from  a  torpid  indif- 
facact  to  their  natnral  rights.  They  become 
ooM,  timidf  cautious,  reserved  and  interested ; 
atiaogert  to  those  warm  passions,  and  the  cheer> 
fvX  elevation  of  mind,  which  render  men  in  some 
xnessure  honest  and  sincere.  In  tbe  East,  there 
are  no  public  places  of  meeting,  no  comiminica- 
'  tions  of  sentiments,  no  introduction  to  private 
friendship.  A  suUenness  and  a  love  of 'retirement 
prevail,  which  disunite  mankind ;  and  as  all  as- 
sociations among  men  are  prevented,  the  hands 
of  government  are  stmgthened  by  the  very  virtue 
of  temperance, 
htttod-  The  doctrine  of  a  ri^d  fate,  or  absolute  pre- 
■"•^  destimrtion,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  te- 
nets of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  hasagreat  in- 
fluence on  the  character  and  manners  of  men. 
When  this  opinion  is  adopted  as  an  article  of  faith, 
the  necessity  of  precaution  is  inculcated  in  vain. 
Tite  iatalist  begins  an  action  because  human  na- 
ture is  incapable  of  absolute  idleness;  but  when 
a  love  of  repose  invites  him,  when  an  obstacle 
arises  before  htm  to  thwart  bis  designs,  he  has  no 
motive  f«r  perseverance.  He  waits  for  another 
day,  perhaps  for  another  month :  he  at  last  trusts 
the  whole  to  Providence,  and  makes  God  the 
agent  in  his  very  crimes.  Miscarriage  can  be  no 
disgrace  where  success  depends  nut  on  abilities  ; 

and 
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and  tbe^vperal  who  losea  a  bittle  through  his  own 
pusHlaaiouty,  lays  the  blame  upouProvidenoe. 

The  exteasiTe  pc^yguny  permitted  by  thepot^^n^, 
kw  of  MiAommed,  has  a  mtai  affect  xm  the 
nmds  of  his  followeis ;  but  it  has:  its  adTantages 
ai  well  as  ita  defects.  The  pecotiar  nature  of  the 
climate  subjects  women  to  diseases^  and  hurries 
tliem  forvard  in  a  few  years  to  age.  One  mui 
retains  his  vigour  beyoad  the  common  aucaaion 
of  three  women  through  their  prime ;  and  the  law  - 
for  a  multiplicity  of  wives  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  race.  But  the  custom  wei^ens 
SternalaiFection;  for  as  a  husband-cannot  equally 
ride  his  i^ud  among  many  wimen,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  favoarite  will  be  picfrrFed.  Even 
these  will  not  be  much  bdoved.  The  loss  of  a 
child  is  no  misfortune;  and  the  care  of  preserving 
it  is  lessened,  by  the  opportunity  which  the  num- 
ber of  his  women  furnishes  to  the  father  for  be- 
getting more.  The  child  himself  is  no  straoger 
to  this  indifference;  and  he  fails  in  proportion  in 
his  duty.  Besides,  the  jealousy  between  mothers 
m  the  naram  grows  into  hatred  among  theirsons. 
The  affection  between  brothers  is  annihilated  at 
home ;  and  when  they  issue  forth  into  the  world, 
they  carry  their  animosities  into  all  the  various 
transactions  of  life. 

These  religious  tenets,  which  are  so  favourable  comhI. 
-to  despotism,  are  accompanied  with  singular  opi-  ^^^^^ 
nions  and  customs,  which  are  absolute  enemies  to 
freedom  and  independence.  The  concealment 
of  their  women  is'  sacred  among  the  Mahomme- 
dans.  Brothers  cannot  visit  tnem  in  private; 
itrangers  must  never  see  them.  This  excessive 
jealousy  is  derived  from  various  causes.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  religion,  which  inculcates  female  mo- 
desty ;  it  arises  partly  from  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment; it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate. 
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mate,  where  continence  is  a  more  arduous  virtae 
than  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  North.  Honour 
consists  in  that  which  men  are  most  solicitous  to 
secure.  The  chastity  of  his  wives  is  a  point, 
without  which  the  Asiatic  must  not  live.  The 
despot  encour^es  the  opinion ;  as  the  possession 
of  the  women  of  his  moat  powerful  subjects  is  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  their  raith,  when  absent  in 
expedition  and  war. 
iHcflbet  When  the  governor  of  a  province  ialls  under 
-the  suspicion  of  disaffection  for  his  prince,  the 
'first  step  taken  against  him,  is  an  order  issued  for 
sending  his  women  to  court.  Even  one  of  his 
wives,  and  she  too  not  the  best  beloved,  will 
Innd  him  tohis  allegiance.  His  obedience  to  this 
mandate  is  the  true  test  of  his  designs.  If  he  in- 
stantly obeys,  all  suspicions  vanish ;  if  he  hesitates 
a  moment,  he  is  declared  a  rebeh  His  affection 
for  the  woman  is  not  the  pledge  of  his  fidelity ; 
but  his  honour  is,  in  her  person,  in  the  custody 
of  his  sovereign.  Women  are  so  sacred  in  India, 
that  even  the  common  soldiery  leave  them  unmo- 
lested in  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  devastation. 
.  The  haram  is  a  sanctuary  against  all  the  licenti- 
ousness of  victory ;  and  ruffians,  covered  with 
the  blood  of  a  husband,  shrink  back  with  confu- 
sion from  the  secret  apartments  of  his  wives.  / 
M  tMr  In  the  silence  which  attends  despotism,  every 
■•""•^  thing  is  dark  and  solemn.  Justice  itself  is  exe- 
cuted with  privacy ;  and  sometimes  a  solitary  gnn, 
fired  at  midnight  from  the  palace  of  the  despot, 
proclaims  the  work  '  of  death.  Men  '  indulge 
themselves  uudec  the  veil  of  secrecy ;  and  rejoice 
in  their  good  fortune,  when  their  pleasures  can 
escape  the  eye  of  their  prince.  Voluptuousness 
is,  therefore,  preferred  to  luxury.  'Jhe  enjov- 
ment  of  the  company  of  women  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  life  among  the  great ;  and  when  tbey  re- 
tire 
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tiremtothe  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  they  forget, 
ID  a  variety  of  charms,  their  precarious  situation 
ia  the  state.  The  necessary  privacy  enhances  the 
indulgence;  and  the  extreme  sensibility,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  a  hot  cUmate,  carries 
pleasure  to  an  excess  which  unmans  the  mind. 
Men  are  possessed  of  something  which  they  are 
afraid  to  lose ;  and  despotism,  which  is  founded 
OD  the  principles  of  fear  and  indolence,  derives 
stahility  and  permanency  from  the  defects  and 
vices  of  its  slaves. 

The  seeds  of  despotism,  which  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  had  sown  in 
India,  were,  as  has  been  ohserved,  reared  to  per- 
fect growth  by  the  Mahommedan  faith.  When 
a  people  have  been  long  subjected  to  arbitrary 
power,  their  return  to  liberty  is  arduous,  and 
almost  impossible.  Slavery,  by  the  strength  of 
custom,  is  blended  with  human  nature;  and  that 
undefined  something,  called  public  virtue,  exists 
no  more.  The  subject  never  thinks  of  reforma- 
tion; and  the  prince,  who  only  has  it  in  his 
power,  will  introduce  no  innovations  to  abridge 
his  own  authority.  Were  even  the  despot  pos- 
sessed of  the  enthusiasm  of  public  spirit,  the  peo- 
ple would  revolt  against  the  introduction  of  free-  ' 
dom,  and  revert  to  that  fonn  of  government 
■which  taltes  the  trouble  of  regulation  from  their 
hands. 

The  simplicity  of  despotism  recommends  it  to""**: 
an  indolent  and  ignorant  race  of  men.  Its  ob-  "" 
vious  impartiality,  its  prompt  justice,  its  imme- 
diate severity  against  crimes,  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  superficial,  and  raise  in  tlieir  minds  a  venera- 
tion little  shoitof  idolatry  for  their  prince.  When 
be  is  active  and  determined  in  his  measures,  the 
great  machine  moves  with  a  velocity  which  throws 
vigour  into  the  very  extremities  of  the  empire. 

VOL,  I.  o  His 
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His  violence,  and  even  his  caprices,  are  virtuoi, 
where  the  waters  must  be  always  agitated  to  pre- 
serve their  freshness ;  and  indolence  and  irresolu- 
tion can  be  his  only  ruinous  vices.  The  first  in- 
deed may  injure  the  state ;  but  by  the  latter  it 
must  be  undone.  A  severe  prince,  by  his  jea- 
lousy of  his  own  authority,  prevents  the  tyranny 
of  others  ;  and,  tbouffh  fierce  and  arbitrary  in 
himself,  the  subject  derives  a  benefit  from  his 
being  the  sole  despot.  His  rage  fells  heavy  on  the 
dignified  slaves  of  his  presence  ;  but  the  people 
escape  his  fury  in  their  distance  from  his  hand. 
ttie»fi>-  The  despotic  form  of  government  is  not,  how- 
*~^  ever,  so  terrible  in  its  nature,  as. men  bom  in 
free  countries  are  apt  to  imagine.  Though  no 
civil  regulation  can  bind  the  pnDce,-there  is  one 
great  law,  the  ideas  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
right  and  wrong,  by  which  he  is  bound.  When 
he  becomes  an  assassin,  he  teaches  others  to  use 
the  dagger  against  himself ;  and  wanton  acts  of 
injustice,  often  repeated,  destroy  by  degrees  that 
opinion  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  his  power. 
In  the  indifference  of  his  subjects  for  bis  person 
and  government,  be  becomes  liable  to  the  con- 
spiracies of  courtiers,  and  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  his  relations.  He  may  have  many  slaves,  but 
he  can  have  no  friends.  His  person  is  exposad  to 
injury.  A  certainty  of  impunity  may  arm  even 
cowards  against  him ;  and  thus,  by  his  excessive 
ardour  for  power,  he  with  his  authority  loses  his 

Miidander      Dcspotism  appears  in  its  most  engaging  form. 

**'*'■  under  the  Imperial  house  of  Timur.  The  un- 
common abilities  of  most  of  the  princes,  with  the- 
mild  and  humane  character  of  all,  rendered  Hin- 
dostan  the  most  flourishing  empire  in  the  world 
during  two  complete  centuries.  The  manly  and 
generous  temper  of  Baber  peiiiiitted  not  oppres-' 
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sioa  to  attend  the  victories  of  his  sword.  He  camQ 
vith  an  intention  to  govern  the  nations  whom  he 
Bubdued;  and  selfish  motives  joined  issue  with 
humanity  in  not  only  sparing,  but  protecting  the 
yanquished.  His  invasion  was  no  abrupt  incur- 
sioD  for  plunder ;  and  he  thought  the  usual  in- 
come of  the  crown  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  toil.  . 
His  nobles  were  gratified  with  the  emoluments  of 
government;  and,  from  disposition,  an  enemy  to 
useless  pomp  and  grandeur,  he  chos6  rather  that  his 
treasuiy  should  be  gradually  filled  with  the  surr 
plus  of  the  revenue,  than  with  the  property  of  in- 
di-viduals  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed 
beneath  his  power.  Awed  by  his  high  character, 
the  companions  of  his  victories  carried  his  mild- 
ness and  strict  equity  through  all  the  departments 
rf  government.  The  tyranny  of  the  family  of 
Lodi  was  forgotten  ;  and  the  arts,  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  a  violent  despotism,  began  to 
rear  their  heads  under  the  temperate  dominion 
of  Baber. 

Humaioon,  though  not  equal  in  abilities  to  hisi 
lather,  carried  all  his  mild  virtues  into  the  throne. 
He  was  vigilant  and  active  in  the  administration 
of  justice;  he  secured  property  by  his  edicts ;  and, 
an  enemy  to,  rapacity  himself,  he  punished  the 
oppressive  avarice  of  his  deputies  in  the  provinces. 
Tne  troubles  which  disturbed  his  reign  were  the 
eflFect'of  the  ambition  of  others ;  and  his  expul- 
aion  from  the  throne  was  less  a  tntsfortune  to  him 
than  to  his  subjects.  When  he  returned  with 
victory,  he  left  the  mean  passion  of  revenge  be- 
hind. He  punished  not  his  people  for  his  own 
disasters;  he  seemed  to  forget  the  past,  in  the 
prospect  of  doing  future  good.  The  nations  of 
India  felt,  by  the  benefit  received  from  his  pre- 
tence, how  much  they  had  lost  by  his  absence. 
Though  worn  out  under  a  succession  of  tyrant*^ 
as  dutiug- 
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during  his  exile,  Hiadostan  began  to  revive  whoti 
he  re-mounted  the  throne.  His  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  portended  a  storm,  which  was  dis- 
sipated by  the  splendid  abilities  and  viitues  of 
bis  son. 

Akbar  was  possessed  of  Baber's  intrepidity  in 
war,  of  Humaioon's  mildness  in  peace.  Bold, 
manly,  and  enterprising,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
.  oppression ;  and  he  hated  cruelty,  -  as  he  was  a 
stmnger  to  fear.  In  the  more  splendid  business 
of  the  field,  he  forgot  not  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
established,  by  edict,  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
transfer  his  property  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  and  by  ordering  a  register  of  the  fixed 
rents  of  the  lands  to  be  kept  in  the  courts  of 
justice  in  every  district,  betook  from  his  officers 
the  power  of  oppressing  the  people.  Severe  in  his 
justice,  he  never  forgave  extortion.  He  promoted 
just  complaints  against  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
by  various  proclamations.  He  encouraged  trade, 
by  an  exemption  of  duties  through  the  interior 
provinces,  and  by  the  invariable  protection  given 
to  merchants  of  all  nations.  He  regarded  neither 
the  religious  opinions,  nor  the  countries  of  men : 
all  who  entered  his  dominions  were  his  subjects, 
and  they  had  aright  to  his  justice.  He  issued 
an  edict,  which  was  afterwards  revived  by  Au- 
rungz£be,  that  the  rents  should  not  be  increased 
upon  those  who  improved  their  lands;  which  wise 
regulation  encouraged  industry,  and  became  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state. 

Jehangire,  though  unfit  for  the  field,  trode  la 
his  father's  path  in  regulating  the  civil  atfairs  of 
the  state.  Impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  the 
abilities  of  Akbar,  he  continued  all  his  edicts  in 
force  ;  and  he  was  the  invariable  protector  of  the 
people  against  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  his 
ou'u  officers.    In  his  administration  of  justice,  he 

was 
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was  scrupulous,  severe,  and  exact ;  and  if  he 
at  any  time  gave  a  wrong  decision,  it  proceeded 
from  a  weakness,  rather  than  from  a  vice  of  the 
mind. 

His  son,  Shaw  Jeh&n,  was  possessed  of  better  si^w  je- 
parts,  and  was  more  attentive  than  Jehangire  to 
the  business  of  the  subject.  He  was  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  empire,  and  being 
free  from  that  caprice  and  whim  wliich  threw  a 
kind  of  disgrace  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  he 
rendered  his  people  happy  by  the  gravity,  justice, 
and  solemnity  of.  his  decisions.  The  empire 
flourished  under  his  upright  and  able  administra- 
tion. Oppression  was  unknown  from  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  strict  impartiality  which  he 
established  in  the  courts  uf  justice,  diminished 
injuries  between  man  and  man. 

Aurungz6be,  to  whom  business  was  amuse-  Aomng. 
ment,  added  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of*"*- 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  to  an  unremitting  appli- 
cation- He  made  himself  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  revenue  paid  by  every  district,  with  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  inferior  courts,  and 
even  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
several  judges.  He  ordered  the  register  of  the 
rents  to  be  left  open  for  the  inspection  of  all, 
that  the  people  might  distinguish  extortion  from 
the  just  demands  of  the  crown.  He  commanded, 
that  men  versed  in  the  usages  of  the  several  courts, 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  in  the  regula- 
tions established  by  edicts,  should  attend  at  the 
public  expence,  and  give  their  opinion  to  the  poor 
in  matters  of  litigation.  He  established  a  mode 
of  appeal  beyond  certain  sums  ;  and  he  disgraced 
judges  for  an  error  in  judgement,  and  punished 
them  severely  for  corruption  and  partiality.  His 
activity  kept  the  great  machine  of  government  in 
o  3  motion 
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motion  through  all  its  members :  his  penetrating 
eye  foltowed  oppreseion  to  its  most  secret  retreats, 
and  his  stem  justice  established  tranquillity,  and 
secured  property  over  all  his  extensive  domi- 
nions. 
Sttteof  When  Baber,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  took 
^^,  possession  of  thedominions  of  the  Imperial  family 
of  Lodi,  he  continued  to  the  crown  the  property 
of  all  the  lands.  These  being  annually  rented 
out  to  the  subject,  furnished  those  immense  re- 
venues which  supported  the  unequalled  splendor 
of  his  successors  on  the  throne.  The  property  (rf 
individuals  consisted,  at  firsl,  of  moveables  and 
money  only  i  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  could 
not  even  dispose  of  these  by  will,  without  the 
trritten  consent  of  the  prince.  Time,  however, 
brought  a  change  in  things.  The  posterity  of 
Baber  alienated,  for  particular  services,  estate* 
from  the  crown  in  perpetuity ;  and  these  de- 
scended in  succession  by  will,  or  if  the  proprietor 
died  intestate,  by  an  equal  division  to  his  children, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran.    This  kind  of 

Eroperty  was  also  transferable  by  sale ;  and  it  has 
een  judged,  that  one-third  part  of  the  empire 
was  given  away  by  this  species  of  grants  from  the 
crown. 

These  grants,  however,  were  not  always  a  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  violence  of  the  crown. 
Some  of  the  emperors  found  themselves  obliged 
to  resume  many  estates  by  an  edict ;  and  it  mu«t 
be  confessed,  that  political  necessity  justified  the 
measure.  Princes  who  contended  for  the  empire 
vere  lavish  in  their  donations ;  and,  had  not  aa 
act  of  resumption  sometimes  taken  place,  the  re- 
veiiue  of  the  crown  would,  in  process  of  time, 
have  been  annihilated.  There  was,  however,  a 
kind  of  equivalent  gi\<;n  to  the  proprietors ;  a 
pension  was  settled  upon  themselves,  and  their 
childrea 
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children  were  received  into  the  service  of  the  go- 
veniment.  .  The  wealth  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown is>  after  their  death,  considered  as  Imperial 
property;  but,  unless  it  is  immense,  it  is  never 
appropriated  by  the  prince ;  and  even  in  that 
case,  a  proper  provision  is  made  for  the  children, 
and  they  have,  by  an  established  custom,  a  right 
to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  state.  The  women  of  the  deceased  receive 
annual  pensionsaccording  to  their  rank  ;  and  they 
may  eitaer  live  in  widowhood,  or  make  ut\f  al- 
liances by  marriage. 

The  Mogul  system  of  government  admits  of  noottitiet«f 
hereditary  honours.  Every  man  must  owe  his*""*"' 
preferment  and  rank  to  himself,  and  to  the  fa- 
vour of  his  prince.  High  birth,  however,  was 
respected ;  and,  to  a  person  of  abilities,  it  was  a 
great  recommendation  at  the  court  of  princes 
proud  of  their  own  noble  origin.  The  ranks 
and  degrees  of  nobility  were  tor  the  most  part 
official,  excepting  those  of  the  military  kind. 
Judges,  men  of  letters,  and  eminent  merchants, 
have  been  frequently  dignified  with. titles,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  circle  of  the  principal  nobles  in 
the  Imperial  presence.  The  nobles  consisted  of 
three  orders.  The  Emirs,  who  were  the  iiist 
oflScers  of  state,  and  the  viceroys  of  provinces; 
the  Chans,  who  held  high  posts  in  the  army; 
and  the  Bahadurs,  who  may  in  some  measure 
be  compared  to  our  knights.  The  number  of 
which  these  three  orders  consisted  was  arbitrary, 
and  each  of  them  had  peculiar  privileges  in  the 
empire,  and  a  demand  on  the  respect  of  the  un- 
dignified part  of  the  subjects. 

The  course  of  justice  ran  through  the  saroeF"^"' 
gradations  which  the  general  reason  of  mankind^"*'"" 
seems  to  have  established  in  all  countries  subject 
to  regular  govermneuts.     The  provinces  were  di- 
Q  4  vided 
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vided  into  districts ;  in  each  of  which  a  judg^ 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  decided  in  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  affairs.  He  pronounced  judgement 
on  capital  offences,  but  his  sentence  was  never 
put  in  execution  without  the  consent  and  warrant 
of  the  governor  of  the  province.  In  disputes 
concerning  property,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  in  which  the  viceroy  presided  in 
person.  Every  province  was,  in  miniature,  a 
copy  of  the  empire.  Three  principal  judges,  with 
high  titles  of  dignity,  sat,  with  many  assessors, 
in  the  capital.     They  not  only  decided  upon  ap- 

?eals,  but  suits  might  originate  before  them, 
"he  emperor  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his  no- 
bles, presided  almost  every  day  in  this  court, 
which  generally  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  hall  of 
public  justice. 

When  the  matter  appeared  clear,  the  prince, 
without  much  hesitation,  pronounced  judgement; 
when  it  was  doubtful,  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  asked  on  the  point 
of  law.  Should  the  suit  appear  intricate,  it  was 
referred  to  the  judgement  of  the  court  in  their 
own  common  hall ;  but  the  subject  might  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  the  emperor  and  his  asses- 
sors in  the  chamber  of  audience.  These  courts, 
both  when  the  monarch  was  present  and  when  he 
was  absent,  were  left  open  to  the  people.  No 
judgement  was  ever  pronounced  secretly,  except 
when  the  power  oi  the  delinquent  rendered  a 
public  trial  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Cwmcaof  fhe  great  odicers  of  state,  by  a  kind  of  pre- 
»  »t»te.  scription,  formed  a  council  which  answers  to  our 
cabinet.  The  emperor  asked  their  advice  upoa 
affairs  of  moment ;  he  heard  their  sentiments, 
but  nothing  came  ever  to  a  vote.  They  were  bis 
advisers,  but  they  had  no  controul  on  his  power. 
He  frequently  called  to  this  council  men  ia 
inferior 
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inferior  departments ;  and  when  the  deliberation 
coDcerned  any  particular  province,  the  nobles 
best  acquainted  with  that  part  of  theempire,  were 
admitted  into  the  cabinet.  The  oifences  of  the 
■first  rank  of  nobility  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  this  council,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  state. 
Tfaey  were  a  kind  of  jury,  who  found  the  matters 
of  fact,  and  the  sovereign  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence. He  might,  by  his  despotic  power,  issue  out 
a  warrant  of  death  without  their  advice ;  but  the 
known  opinions  of  mankind  on  that  subject  bound 
him  like  a  law. 

To  these  great  lines  of  the  government  of  the 
Moguls  some  reflections  may  be  joined.  Con- ^**- 
quests  made  by  incursion,  rather  than  by  war, 
must  be  retained  by  violence.  The  sword,  which 
obtained  the  empire,  supported  it  under  the  house 
of  Timur.  Their  subjects  obeyed  them  from  ne- 
cessity more  than  from  choice ;  and  the  lenity  of 
their  administration  arose  more  from  the  mildness 
of  their  disposition,  than  from  the  spirit  of  their 
r^ulations.  The  despotic  principles  of  the  Tar- 
tars, ingrafted  upon  the  Mahommedan  tenets  of 
religion,  led  to  force;  and  seemed  to  recognize 
no  obedience  but  that  which  proceeded  from 
fear.  This  circumstance  obliged  the  despot  to 
invest  his  deputies  in  the  provinces  with  a  great 
part  of  his  power  ;  and  when  they  left  his  capital^ 
they  only  did  not  absolutely  rise  irom  subjects  into 
princes. 

This  communication  of  power,  though  in  some  Mdie 
measure  necessary  to  command  the  people,  became 
dangerous  to  the  prince.  The  imperial  deputies 
began  to  lose  their  allegiance  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  throne.  The  governors 
became,  in  some  measure,  independent,  though 
they  professed  obedience  to  the  Imperial  edicts. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  was  remitted  to 
court  i 
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court ;  a&d  the  dqiuty,  in  a  venal  court,  fountf 
means  frequently  to  retain  the  favour  of  hig 
prince,  when  he  disobeyed  his  commands.  Evety 
idea  of  loyalty  was,  towards  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  destroyed  among  the  people  of  the  distant 
provinces.  They  heard  of  an  emperor,  as  the  su- 
perstitious hear  of  a  guardian  angel,  whom  they 
never  behold.  An  indifierence  for  his  fate  suc- 
ceeded to  his  want  of  power.  A  peasant,  at  the 
end  of  many  months,  was  informed  of  a  revolution 
at  Delhi.  He  stopt  not  his  oxen,  nor  converted 
the  plow-share  into  a  sword.  He  whistled  uncon- 
cerned along  his  field  ;  and  inquired  not,  perhapi^ 
concerning  the  name  of  the  new  prince. 

Notwithstauding  this  indifference  in  the  in- 
ferior sort,  the  emperor  every  day  extended  symp- 
toms of  his  superior  power  to  the  very  extre- 
mities of  his  empire.  His  edicts  were  transmitted 
to  every  district ;  they  were  publicly  read,  and 
registered  in  the  courts  of  justice.  They  became 
a  security  to  the  people  against  the  impositions  of 
the  governor.  An  appeal  lay  from  his  decisions, 
by  a  petition  to  the  emperor  in  the  hail  of  audi- 
ence. This  doctrine  was  inculcated  by  the  edicts ; 
and  some  of  the  oppressed  took  advantage  of  the 
promise  of  justice  which  they  contained.  Their 
petitions,  whenever  they  found  access  to  the 
throne,  were  heard  with  the  attention  which  a 
jealous  prince  pays  to  his  own  power ;  and  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  governors  of  pro- 
vincjes  have  been  severely  punished  for  an  act  of 
injustice  to  a  poor  peasant.  N  ever  to  forgive  op^ 
pressions  against  the  helpless  and  low,  was  -an 
established  maxim  among  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur. 

The  power  of  disposing  of  the  succession  natu- 
rally belongs  to  a  despot.  During  his  life,  his 
pleoaure  is  uie  law.     When  he  dies,  his  authority 
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«nses ;  but  the  strength  of  custom  has  made  hU 
Till,  in  &TOur  of  Am  of  his  sons,  a  superior  title 
to  primogeniture.  The  power  is  in  some  measure 
necessary.  A  prince,  having  an  independent 
right  of  succession  to.the  throne,  might  be  very 
troublesome  to  his  father  in  an  empire  established 
on  the  principles  which  we  have  described.  The 
weight  which  he  might  derive  from  his  hopes 
would  clog  the  wheels  of  government,  which,  under 
a.  system  of  despotism,  can  admit  of  no  delays, 
no  obstructions,  no  divided  or  limited  power. 
Personal  abilities,  under  such  a  system,  are  more 
necessary  than  under  established  laws.  A  weak 
prince  brings  more  calamities  than  a  civil  war. 
A  minority  is  dreadful;  and  it  can  scarce  exist 
where  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  the  living  law 
which  moves  the  whole  machine  of  the  state. 

Necessity  frequently  excuses,  in  the  eyes  of  ineeewM 
mankind,  the  worst  of  crimes.  A  prince  of  Jj^ 
abilities,  who  mounts  a  throne  in  the  East  by  the 
exclusion  of  an  elder  brother,  escapes  the  detesta- 
tion of  his  subjects,  from  the  good  which  they  hope 
to  derive  from  his  superior  parts.  Even  fratricide 
loses  its  name  in  self-preservation,  combined  with 
the  pubUc  good.  The  greatness  of  the  crime  is 
eclipsed  by  the  ereatiiess  of  the  object.  Success 
is  a  divine  decision  ;  and  the  state  gives  up  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  suiferers  as  a  sacrifice*  to  its 
own  repose.  To  oe  born  a  prince  is  therefore  a 
misfortune  of  the  worst  and  most  embarrassing 
kind.  He  must  die  by  clemency,  or  wade  through 
the  blood  of  his  family  to  safety  and  empire. 

Tlie  Hindoos,  or  the  followers  of  the  Brahmin 
faith,  are  in  number  far  superior  to  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  Uiudostau.  Ihe  system  of  religion 
which  they  profess  is  only  perfectly  known  in  the 
eflect  which  it  has  upon  the  manners  of  the 
IKople.  Mild,huinaQe,obedient,  and  industrious, 
4  they 
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they  are    of  all  nations  on    earth    the   most 

easily  cpnquered  and  governed.  Their  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  19 
despotic ;  it  is  in  such  a  mannier  tempered  by  the 
virtuous  principles  inculcated  by  their  religion, 
that  it  seems  milder  than  the  most  limitea  mo- 
narchy in  Europe.  Some  of  the  reigning  princes' 
trace  their  families,  with  clearness,  above  four 
thousand  years;  many  of  them,  in  a  dubious 
manner,  from  the  dark  period  which  we  place 
beyond  the  flood.  Revolution  and  change  are 
things  unknown ;  and  assassinations  and  conspi- 
racies never  exist. 

Penal  laws  are  scarce  known  among  the  Hin- 
doos, for  their  motives  to  bad  actions  are  few. 
Temperate  in  their  living,  and  delicate  in  their 
constitutions,  their  passions  are  calm,  and  they 
have  no  object  biit  that  of  living  with  comfort 
and  ease.  Timid  and  submissive  from  the  cold- 
ness of  a  vegetable  diet,  they  have  a  natural  ab- 
horrence to  blood.  Industrious  and  frugal,  they 
possess  wealth  which  they  never  use.  ThosecoUn- 
tries  goi'crned  by  native  princes,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  devastations  of  the  Mahommedans,  are 
rich,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  Their 
governors  encourage  industry  and  commerce; 
and  it  is  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos  we  owe 
all  the  line  manufactures  in-  the  East.  During 
the  empire  of  the  Moguls  the  trade  of  India 
Was  carried  on  by  the  followers  of  Brahma.  The 
bankers,  scribes,  and  managers  of  finance  were 
native  Hindoos ;  and  the  wisest  princes  of  the 
family  of  Timur  protected  and  encouraged  such 
peaceable  and  useful  subjects. 
Hiadoego-     The  uatiou  of  the  Mahrattors,  though  chiefly 

composed  of  Rajaputs,  or  that  tribe  of  Indians 

whose  chief  business  is  war,  retain  the  mildness 
of  their  countrymen  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment. 
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ment.  When  their  armies  carry  destruction  and 
death  into  the  territories  of  Mahommedans,  all 
is  quiet,  happy,  and  regular  at  home.  No 
robbery  is  to  be  dreaded,  no  imposition  or  ob- 
struction from  the  officers  of  government,  no 
protection  necessary  hut  the  shade.  To  be  a 
stranger  is  a  sufficient  security.  Provisions  are 
furnished  by  hospitality  ;  and  when  a  peasant  is 
asked  for  water,  he  runs,  with  great  alacrity,  and 
Mches  milk.  This  is  no  ideal  picture  of  happi- 
ness. The  Author  of  the  Dissertation,  who  tra- 
velled lately  into  the  country  of  the  Mahrattors, 
avers,  from  experience,  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tions. But  the  Mahrattors,  who  have  been  re- 
presented as  barbarians,  are  a  great  and  rising  peo- 
ple, subject  to  a  regular  government,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  are  fbunded  on  virtue. 
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STATE  OF  BENGAL: 


W.AN  FOH  BBSTORING  THAT  PROVINCE  TO  ITS 
FOKMEa  FROSP£RITY  AND  SPLESfDOB. 


STATE  OF  BENGAL  UNDER  THE  MOGULS. 
Preliminary  Observations. 

X  HE  affairs  of  India,  though  long  of  great 
importance  to  this  kingdom,  hare  only  very  lately 
become  objects  of  public  attention,  tacts  coming 
from  afar  made  little  impression :  their  novelty 
could  not  rouse,  nor  their  variety  amuse  the  mind. 
With  a  self-denial  uncommon  in  a  spirited  nation, 
Te  heard,  without  emotion,  of  the  great  actions 
of  some  of  our  countrymen  :  and,  it  .«ve  listened 
to  any  detail  of  oppressions  committed  by  others, 
it  was  with  a  phlegmatic  indifference  unworthy  of 
our  boasted  humanity.  A  general  distaste  for  the 
subject  prevailed ;  an  age,  marked  with  revolu- 
tion and  change,  fleemed  ready  to  pass  away  with- 
out 
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out  being  sensible  of  events  which  will  render  it 

important  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
lOmfpd  The  current  of  public  opinion  has  at  length 
'taken  another  direction.  Men  arc  roused  into 
attention  with  reeard  to  a  subject  which  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  Th^  begin  to  decide, 
in  their  own  minds,  upon  affairs  wnich  stand  in 
need  of  the  interposition  of  the  nation ;  and  they 
shew  an  inclination  to  be  informed,  as  well  as  a 
willingness  to  correct  mistakes  and  to  redress 
grievances.  This  consideration  has  induced  the 
author  of  the  following  observations  to  submit 
them,  with  all  due  deference,  to  the  public.  He 
has  been  for  years  a  silent  spectator  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  British  nation  in  the  East;  and  it 
is  from  the  means  of  information  which  he  has 
possessed  that  he  hopes  to  givis  sometliing  new  to 
the  world.  With  hands  guiltless  of  rapine  and 
depredation,  he  assumes  the  pen  without  preju- 
dice, and  he  will  use  it  with  all  decent  freedom 
without  fear. 
A  brief  The  empire  of  the  Hindoos  over  all  India 
•<=*™"''  came  down  from  the  darkest  and  most  remote 
antiquity,  to  the  170th  year  before  the  Christian 
Bera,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  civil  discord  and 
war.  Bengal,  like  many  other  provinces,  started 
up  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  successive  dynasties  of  Rajas,  who  chiefly 
resided  at  the  now  deserted  capital  of  Ghor. 
Under  (hese  princes  it  continued  a  powerful  and 
opulent  kingdom  to  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  first  invaded  bythe 
Mahommedans,  under  a  prince  of  the  race  of 
Jckif  '  Chillagi,  who  possessed  the  countries  near  the 
■ — ■  J  source  of  the  Oxus.  The  name  of  this  Tartar 
,  .'  invader  was  Eas-ul-dien ;  but  he  was  soon  after 

?'  ?**'"  *    *"  reduced  to  subjection  by  Altumsh,  the  Patan  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  who  formed  Bengal  into  a  pro- 
vince 
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vince,  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  who  derived  his 
authority  from  the  con(|iicror. 

Bengal,  during  the  doniinion  of  the  Patans  in  of  them 
India,  was  frequently  subject  to  revolution  and  jJi^^" 
change.  When  a  prince  of  abilities  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  it  held  of  the  empire ;  when  the 
emperor  was  weak,  it  became  an  independent 
sovereignty  under  its  governor.  When  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  Baber  put  an  end  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Patans  at  DelU,  some  of  that  race 
remained  untouched  in  Bengal.  The  misfortunes 
of  Humaioon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  not 
only  prevented  him  from  extending  the  eoiiquesta 
of  his  father,  but  deprived  him  even  of  the  throne 
which  Baber  had  acquired ;  and  death  followed 
too  soon,  upon  his  return,  to  permit  him  to  reduce 
the  wealthy  kingdom  of  Bengal  by  his  arms. 
The  glory  of  this  conquest  was  reserved  for  his 
SOD,  the  illustrious  Akbar,  who,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Dao6d,  the  last  king  of  Bengal  of  the  Pa- 
tan  race,  annexed  it,  in  the  year  1574,  to  his  em- 
pire. Viceroys  from  Delhi  governed  the  king- 
dom, from  that  period,  till  the  debility  of  Ma- 
hommed  Shaw  gave  scope  to  the  usurpation  of 
Aliverdi;  and  now,  by  a  wonderful  revolution 
of  fortune,  the  sovereignsof  that  distant  province 
are  created  by  the  deputies  of  the  East  India  Cpm- 
paDy. 

To  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  subject,  it  may  of  Baip; 
not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  go- 
vernment which  the  Moguls  established  in  the 
important  province  of  Bengal.  To  impose  no- 
thing merely  speculative  upon  the  public,  the 
Writer  of  the  Dissertation  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive his  information  from  undoubted  authority. 
He  has,  therefore,  translated  and  annexed  to  liis 
work,  the  commissions  granted  by  the  court  of 
.Delhi  to  its  principal  officers  in  the  provinces; 

VOL.  1.  u  From 
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From  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  despotism  of 
the  house  of  Tiraur  was  circumscribed  by  esta- 
blished forms  and  regulations,  which  greatly  tem- 
pered the  rigid  severity  of  that  form  of  government. 


PoficTcT 


Various  Tenures  under  the  Moguls. 

™.-™-  The  Mogul  Tartars,  when  they  conquered 
V^  India,  carried  a  system  of  necessary  policy  through 
the  countries  which  their  arms  had  subdued.  In- 
stead of  seizing  the  lands  of  the  vanquished,  they 
confirmed  them  in  their  possessions.  The  number 
of  the  conquerors  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
conquered,  self-preservation  omiged  the  first  to 
adhere  together,  and  to  hold  the  sword  in  their 
hands.  Had  they  attempted  to  settle  in  different 
provinces,  they  would  have  soon  ceased  to  be 
a  people ;  and  their  power  would  have  been 
broken  by  separation.  They  retained,  therefore, 
their  military  character  ;  and,  when  they  reduced 
a  province,  thej'  made  the  taxes,  paid  to  former 
■prmces,  the  invariable  rule  of  their  imposts. 
The  people  changed  their  lords,  but  if  their  go- 
vernment suffered  any  change,  it  was  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  milder  despotism,  in  the  place  of 
the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  Patans. 
Trftntiiy  Many  of  the  Rajas,  or  indigenous  Indian 
Kijai.  princes,  had,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Mabommedans  in  India,  been  permitted  toretafn 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  possessions,  which 
they  continued  to  govern  by  their  om'u  laws,  with- 
out any  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction  to  the  courts 
of  justice  established  by  Imperial  commissiona. 
The  only  mark  of  homage  paid  by  the  Rajas,  was 
a  certain  annual  tribute.  The  house  of  Timur,  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  prudence  than  for  their 
clemency  and  justice,  never  encroached  upon  the 
4  privileges 
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privileges  of  the  tributary  princes.  Tliey  found, 
that  tliough  the  Eajas  paid  not  to  the  crown  above 
balf  the  sum  nused  upon  the  subject,  their  policy, 
iodustry,  and  good  government,  were  so  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  Moguls,  that  the  coun- 
tries which  they  possessed,  yielded  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  as  those  which  they  had 
farmed  out  to  Zemindars  of  their  own  nation  and 
&ith.  In  the  two  provinces  which  the  British 
-  nation  now  possess,  and  which  for  the  future  we 
m\\  distinguish  by  the  general  name  of  Bengal, 
many  districts,  of  greater  extent  than  any  country 
in  Britain,  ar?  still  possessed  by  the  aboriginal 
Ilajas.  But  we  are  more  rigid  than  the  Moguls : 
.we  have  encroached  on  their  privileges,  and  anni- 
hilated their  power.  During  the  domination  of 
the  house  of  Timur,  one-fourth  of  Bengal  was 
subject  to  these  heditary  lords. 

The  division  of  the  province  which  was  more  MiiMm- 
immediately  under  the  Mahommedan  govern-  i^t^,jf *" 
ment,  was  parcelled  out  into  extensive  districts, 
called  Chucklas,  resembling,  in  some  measure, 
our  counties ;  and  into  lesser  divisions,  like  our 
ancient  tithings.  These  were  lett  to  Zemindars, 
•or  farmers  of  the  Imperial  rents,  .who  sometimes 
possessed  a  whole  district,  or  chuckla ;  as  the  Ze- 
mindar of  Pumea,  who  assumed  the  style  and  state 
of  a  Nabob,  though  only  afanner  of  the  revenue 
under  *the  unfortunate  Surage-ul-Dowla.  The 
court  of  Delhi,  under  the  best  princes,  was  venal. 
A  sum  of  money,  secretly  and  properly  applied, 
often  secured  the  possession  or  his  office  to  the 
Zemindar  during  life;  and  he  even  was  sometimes 
enabled  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  till,  by  length 
of  time,  they  were,  in  some  measure,  considered 
as  lords  of  uieir  respective  districts. 

The  farmers,  however,  had  no  lease  from  the  Tbw 
ciovD,  of  the  lands  over  which  they  presided,  p"^ 
u  a  Their 
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Their  authority  for  collecting  the  rents  from  the 
inferior  tenants,  was  derived  from  a  written  agree- 
ment, for  a  certain  annual  sum' to  be  paid  to  the 
treasury,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  taxes.  To 
prevent  imposition  on  the  poorer  sort,  in  every 
district  there  was  estahlished  a  register,  in  whidfi 
the  rents  and  imposts  upon  every  village  and 
farm  were  entered,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all.  The  registered  rents  and  imposts  were  col- 
i  lected  by  the  Crorie  of  the  district,  who  was  esta- 
blished in  his  otfice  by  an  Imperial  commission. 
He  was  accountable  for  the  whole,  even  to  the 
last  I^^m,  as  the  commission  expresses  it,  to  the 
Fotadir  or  treasurer  of  the  district,  who  paid  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dewan,  or  receiver-general 
of  the  Imperial  revenues  in  the  province. 

The  rights  or  dues  of  the  Dewanny,  or  the  re- 
venue paid  to  the  crown,  did  not  amount  to  above 
half  the  sum  raised  upon  the  subject  by  the  great 
farmers.  These  were,  from  time  to  time,  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  rents  upon  the  inferior  tenants, 
in  proportion  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
lands.  The  surplus,  which  was  known  to  govern- 
ment from  the  public  registers  of  the  districts, 
was,  in  part,  allowed  to  the  general  farmers,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  houses  for  the  husband- 
men, for  furnishing  them  with  implements  of 
agriculture,  for  embanking  to  prevent  inunda- 
tions, for  making  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  dry 
.  season,  and,  in  general,  for  all  expences  attend- 
ing the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands  ; 
which  otherwise  would  have  rendered  the  ac- 
counts of  government  intricate  and  perplexed. 

The  great  farmers,    liowever,    were  not  per- 
mitted  to  oppress   the  tenants  with  exorbitant 
rents ;  neither  was  it  tlieir  interest  to  extort  from 
.  thehusbandmen  sums  which  would  render  them 
incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  of  living 
comfortably 
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comfortably  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  In  the 
Imperial  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  poor  had 
friends,  and  the  Zemindar  spies  upon  his  con- 
duct. They  were  such  checks  upon  him,  that 
he  could  conceal  nothing  from  their  observation. 
They  transmitted  monthly  accounts  of  his  trans- 
actions to  court.  If  the  tenants  were  able,  with- 
out oppression,  to  pay  the  additional  rent,  the 
demands  of  the  crown  rose  at  tlie  expiration  of 
the  year,  upon  the  farmer,  in  proportion  to  the 
new  impost;  if  they  were  found  incapable  of 
bearinj^  the  burden,  the  Zemindar  was  turned 
out  of  ins  office  for  his  avarice  and  imprudence. 

A  double  revenue,  it  appears  from  what  hasAdoubu 
been  already  observed,  rose  to  the  crown  from 
tlie  lands;  the  ancient  rent,  estabUshed  at  the  [  '. 
conquest  of  India  by  the  Moguls,  and  the  sums 
which  proceeded  from  the  annual  contracts  with 
the  great  farmers.  The  viceroy  of  the  province 
was  vested  with  the  power  of  letting  the  lands ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  the  receiver- 
general  a  record  of  the  sums  payable  by  each 
Zemindar,  The  cause  of  this  mode  of  raising 
the  revenue  is  obvious.  The  detail  ,of  accounts, 
the  making  of  contracts  with  the  inferior  tenants, 
would  have  rendered  the  business  of  government 
too  minute  and  too  expensive  ;  and  to  have  per- 
mitted the  general  fanners  to  manage  their  dis- 
-  tricts  without  either  ciieck  or  controul,  would 
have  given  birth  to  scenes  of  oppression,  which 
Fate  had  reserved  for  an  unfortunate  people  to 
our  times.  The  Mogul  empire  is  now  no  more ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth 
have  left  the  body  of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Zemindars. 

The  general  farmers  of  districts  were  not  thev»rioM 
only  persons  known  by  tlie  name  of  Zemindars,  dan. 
Men,  wbp  possessed  estates  forlife,  and  aometimes 
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in  perpetuity,  free  from  all  taxation,  by  virtue 
of  Imperial  grants,  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  title.  Tliese  grants  were  generjtUy  given  to 
learned  and  religious  men,  to  favourite  servants 
at  court,  to  soldiers  who  had  deserved  well  of 
their  prince ;  and  they  were  respected  by  succeed- 
ing emperors,  and  seldom  revoked.  One  sixth 
part  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  had  been  conferred, 
in  perpetuity,  by  different  princes,  on  their  fa- 
vourites and  adherents.  Many  of  these  estates 
have  fallen  into  the  East  India  Company,  from  a 
failure  of  heirs ;  and  others  daily  fall,  as  the  pro- 
perty is  not  transferable  by  sale.  A  minute  en- 
quiry might  greatly  increase  our  revenue.  Many  . 
grants  said  to  be  derived  from  the  emperor,  are 
only  from  the  governors  of  the  province  ;  many 
are  in  the  possession  of  men  who  cannot  trace  their 
blood  to  the  original  proprietors.  A  succession 
of  revolutions  has  rolled  one  part  of  Bengal  upon 
the  other;  and  it  is  not  hitherto  settled  from 
confusion. 

Lands  were  held  by  a  tenure  less  permanent 
of  the  emperors  of  Hindostan.  A  fimiAn  or  Im- 
perial mandate,  called  by  the  name  of  Jj^ieer, 
was  issued  frequently  to  particular  men.  This 
sppcies  of  grant  wai  for  no  term  of  years.  It  was 
given  through  favour,  and  revocable  at  pleasure. 
When  any  person  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
Omrah,  it  was  an  established  rule  to  confer  upon 
him  an  estate,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity. 
This,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  an  assign- 
ment on  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  arising  froni 
a  specified  tract  of  land  in  a  district  named  in 
tiie  body  of  the  grant.  The  grantee  had  no  busi- 
ness with  the  tenants,  as  he  never  resided  on  the 
estate  allotted  for  his  subsistence.  He  sent  his 
agent  every  season  to  the  public  officers  of  the 
district ;  and  his  receipt  to  them,  for  his  allow- 
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nace,  wa$  received  by  the  Dewan  as  a  part  of 
the  Imperial  revenue.  No  conditions  of  service, 
none  for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  was  annexed 
to  this  grant.  These  are  the  fables  of  men  who 
carried  the  feudal  ideas  of  Europe  into  their  re- 
I^on  of  the  state -of  India.  The  armies  of  the 
empire  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
f^veiy  province  had  its  particular  establishment 
of  troops,  which  the  governors  were  inipowered 
to  augment  iu  times  of  rebellion  and  commo- 
tion. 

During  the  domination  of  the  house  of  Tlmur,  w 
there  was  no  transferable  landed  property  in 
Hindostan,  exceptinf;  gardens,  orchards,  houses, 
and  some  small  portions  of  ground  in  the  en- 
virons of  great  cities,  for  which  merchants  and 
wealthy  tradesmen  had  obtained  particular  grants 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pottas.  This  spe- 
cies of  property  was  repeatedly  secured  by  general 
edicts  for  the  encouragement  of  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  citizens,  and  the  im- 
provement of  towns.  Grants  of  this  kind  did 
not  always  proceed  from  the  crown.  The  go- 
vernors of  provinces  were  imppwered  to  issue 
Ppttas  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions: 
the  principal  one  of  which  was,  that  the  usual 
rent  of  the  groupd  should  be  paid  regularly  by 
the  proprietor  to  the  collectors  of  the  Iraperigl 
revenue, 

Tenures  of  other  various  kinds  were  common  m 
in  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces  of" 
the  empire.  An  assignment  was  frequently  granted 
upon  a  specified  trace  of  land  for  the  discharge 
01  a  certain  sum,  and  when  the  sum  was  paid 
the  assignment  expired.  Particular  farms  were 
burdened  with  pensions,  called  Altumga,  to  holy 
men  and  their  descendants,  witliout  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  management  of  the  lands. 
H  4  The 
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The  despot  reserved  tlie  people  entire  to  him- 
Belf,  and  established  his  power  by  preventing 
oppression.  Certain  imposts  were  also  appropri- 
ated for  the  maintenance  of  MuUas,  or  priests^ 
for  the  support  of  places  of  worship,  public 
schools,  inns,  highways,  and  bridges.  These 
imposts  were  laid  bv  the  receiver  general  of  the 
revenue,  upon  the  different  husbandmen,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  which  they  paid  ;  and  the 
tax  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  Dewan. 


Civil  Officers  and  Courts  of  Justice. 

Deipotim  In  states  subject  to  despotism,  the  legislative, 
'"°"*^  the  judicial,  and  executive  power  are  vested  in 
the  prince.  He  is  the  active  principle  which  exists 
in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  gives  life  and 
"motion  to  all  its  parts.  His  authority  and  conse- 
quence, however,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  degree  in  which  he  communicates  bis  power 
to  his  otficers.  If  he  gives  them  all  liis  authority, 
the  reverence  for  his  person  is  lost  in  the  sptendor 
of  his  deputies.  If  he  bestows  only  a  small  part 
of  his  power  on  his  servants,  that  terror,  whicn  is 
the  foundation  of  his  government,  is  removed 
from  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  a  door  is 
opened  for  commotion,  licentiousness,  and  crimes. 
The  emperors  of  India  of  the  House  of  Timur 
had,  for  two  centuries,  tlie  good  fortune  to  cloath 
their  officers  with  that  happy  medium  of  authority 
which  was  sirtlicient  to  govern  without  the  power 
of  oppressing  the  body  of  the  people. 
•monKthe  The  despotism  of  Hindostan,  it  ought  to  be 
M<ii3»-  observed,  was  never  a  government  of  mere  ca- 
price .  and  whim.      The  Mahommedans  carried 
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into  their  conquests  a  code  of  laws  which  circum- 
scribed the  will  of  the  prince.  The  principles 
and  precepts  of  the  Koran,  with  the  commentaries 
upon  that  book,  form  an  ample  body  of  laws, 
which  the  house  of  Timur  always  observed  ;  and 
the  practice  of  aj^es  had  rendered  some  ancient 
mages  and  edicts  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that  no  prudent  monarch  would  choose  to 
violate  either  by  a  wanton  act  of  power.  It  was, 
besides,  the  policy  of  the  prince  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  oppressiveness  of  his  servants. 
Rebellion  sprung  always  from  the  great;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  secure  a  party  against 
their  ambition  among  the  low. 

The  Imperial  governor  of  a  province,  known  tubob. 
by  the  corrupted  name  of  Nabob  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  was  an  officer  of  high  dignity 
and  authority ;  but  his  power,  though  great, 
was  fer  from  being  unlimited  and  beyond  con- 
troul.  He  conferred  titles  below  the  rank  of  an 
Omrah ;  he  was  permitted  to  grant  estates  till 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  crown.  Heap- 
pointed  and  dismissed  at  pleasure  all  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  excepting  a  ftw  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  who  acted  by 
commission  under  the  seal  of  the  empire ;  and 
some  of  these,  upon  misbehaviour,  he  could  sus- 
pend till  the  emperor's  pleasure  was  known.  He 
let  the  lands  to  the  general  farmers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Dewan  ;  but  he  hore  no  part  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  but  by  aiding  the  Im- 
perial officers  with  the  military  power.  The 
Omrahs,  who  served  under  him  in  the  army, 
having  generally,  on  account  of  the  convenience, 
•  their  allowance  from  the  emperor  on  the  rents 
of  the  province,  he  had  the  power,  for  disobe- 
dience or  notorious  crimes,  to  suspend  them  from 
their  Ja^eers  until  he  should  receive  an  answer 
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from  court,  vbere  the  di^wte  waa  examised  ia 
'  the  cabinet  In  matters  of  jvstice>  there  tested 
an  appeal  to  his  tribunal  from  the  C^i,  or  cUi^ 
justice,  though  he  seldom  chose  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  that  judge.  Disputes  where  property 
VBs  not  concerned,  and  where  the  established 
laws  had  made  no  provision,  were  settled  by  his 
authority;  but  he  was  instructed  at  his  peril  not 
to  turn  the  subjects  of, the  empire  out  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  or  houses,  which  they  them* 
selveseither  possessed  or  built,  or  which  descended 
to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

TKe  Dewan  was  the  officer  next  in  dignity  to 
the  viceroy  in  the  province.  He  derived  his 
comraissionfrom  the  emperor,  as  receiver-general 
of  the  revenue.  His  office  was  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  administration  and  collection  of  the 
Imperial  Feats  and  taxes.  He  corresponded  mih 
the  minister ;  he  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
governor;  and,  as  he  hod  entire  to  himself  the 
charge  and  disposal  of  the  public  money,  he 
might,  for  good  reasons,  refuse  to  discharge  any 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  espences,  or 
to  issue  out  pay  to  new  troops  raised  without  ap- 
parent necessity.  He  presided  in  the  o^ce  called* 
Dafter  Ali,  or  over  all  the  Mutasiddips,  or  clerks 
of  the  cheque ;  the  Canoqgoes,  or  public  regift* 
tcrs ;  Crories,  or  collectors  of  the  larger  districts; 
Fusildars,  or  collectors  of  the  lesser  districts ; ' 
Fotadars,  or  treasurers ;  Chowdries,  or  chiefs  Qf 
districts ;  Muckuddums,  or  head-men  of  villages; 
and  in  general  over  all  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
revenue. 

Tlie  Crorie  of  every  Pergjinjia,  or  larger  dis- 
trict, derived  his  commission  from  the  empieror. 
His  office,  though  in  miniature,  was  the  exaet 
counterpart  of  the  Dewan ;  being  the  reeeiver- 
geecral  of  the  county,  if  tl^  name  may  be  used. 
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as  the  former  vas  of  the  whole  province.  He 
was  immediately  accoontable  to  the  Pewftn,  ia 
whose  office  he  passed  his  accounts.  He  produced 
the  receipts  of  the  Fotadar,  or  treasurer  of  the 
PerguBna  or  district,  for  the  sums  which  be  had 
pud  into  that  officer's  hands  from  the  collectioas 
made  by  the  Fusildars,  who,  in  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Pergunna,  held  offices,  each  of  which  was 
a  counterpart  of  his  own. 

The  Carclln  of  the  larger  districts  was  an  oJBcer  Cucb, 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  settle  all  matters 
and  disputes  between  the  tenants  and  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  preserve  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  Pergunna.  He  was  also  a  kind  of  spy  upon 
all  their  private  as  well  as  public  transactions ;  he 
audited  their  accounts  pubUcIy,  transmitting 
copies  of  them  monthly  to  court,  attested  by  the 
Sheickdars,  Chowdrics,  and  Canongoes  uf  the 
district.  These  accounts  being  entered  with  great 
regularity  in  the  visier's  office  at  Delhi,  the  em- 
peror had  an  immediate  view  of  the  collections 
in  the  province  before  the  general  accounts  of 
the  Dewanny  were  adjusted  ;  and  this  was  also  a 
great  check  upon  the  office  of  the  Dewan. 

The  view  already  presented  of  the  mode  of  col*  md  other 
lecting  the  Imperial  revenue,  render  it  unneces-'*'^'* 
8^  tojlescend  through  all  the  inferior  offices  in 
the  department  of  the  receiver-general.  The  re* 
venues,  it  must  be  obsei'ved,  were  never  trans* 
mitted  entire  to  the  Imperial  treasury  in  the 
capital  of  the  province,  much  less  into  that  of  the  ' 
empire.  The  expences  incurred  in  every  district 
were  deducted  from  the  receipts  of  the  Fotadar 
or  treasurerof  the  district;  and  the  disbursementft 
bf  the  province  in  general  from  those  of  the 
Dewan.  The  surplus  alone,  which  was  more  or 
less  according  to  accident,  found  its  way  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer.    The  estimates  of  the  Im-         • 
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penal  revenues  are,  therefore,  not  the  sums  re- 
ceived in-lhe  exchequer  at  Delhi,  but  the  gross 
collections  in  every  province. 
^  ■  The  courts  of  justice  in  Bengal,  distinguished 
by  the  general  name  of  Cutcherries,  were  of 
various  kinds.  They  generally  received  their  de- 
signation from  the  officer  who  presided  in  each,  or 
withinwhosejurisdiction  they  were  comprehended. 
The  Author  of  the  Enquiry  is  not  fully  informed 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  difterent  judges,  or 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  their  courts.  There 
arose  a  chain  of  appeal  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  An  action  might  be  removed  from  any 
of  the  courts  below  before  the  Cazi  of  the  pro- 
vince, commonly  called  Daroga  Adalit,  or  cnief- 
justice ;  and  from  him  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  viceroy. 

Inferior  judges  were  appointed  by  an  Imperial 
commission  in  every  large  district,  and  in  every 
considerable  city,  with  ivhom  appeals  rested  from 
the  courts  in  the  country  and  from  the  decisions 
of  Cutwals,  or  mayors  of  towns.  These  Cazis, 
or  judges,  were  vested  with  power  to  summon 
before  them  all  persons,  to  examine  records, 
public  registers,  grants,  and  witnesses.  They 
were,  at  their  peril,  to  pass  judgement  impartial- 
ly, according  to  the  laws  ot  the  JCoran,  and  the 
canons  and  regulations  of  the  empire.  They 
were  impowered  to  make  and  dissolve  marriages, 
to  execute  contracts  of  every  kind  between  indi- 
viduals, to  inflict  punishments  which  did  not  ex> 
tend  to  either  life  or  limb.  They  took  cogni- 
zance of  all  riots,  disorders,  and  tumults ;  and 
they  were  denominated  the  general  guardians  of 
the  morals  of  the  people.  They  were  provided 
with  an  estabUshment  of  clerks,  registers  and 
oflicera  of  the  court  They  passed  judgement  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  their  legal  fees  were  one 
fourth 
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fourth  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  equally  levied 
upon  the  plaiotifF  and  defendant.  ■  This  regula- 
tion was  intended  to  prevent  vexatious  law-suits, 
as  well  as  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  issue.  During- 
the  vigour  of  the  Mogul  empire,  capital  punish- 
ments were  hardly  known  in  India.  When  a 
crime  which  merited  death  was  committed,  the 
Cazi,  after  a  full  proof  of  the  fact,  by  witnesses, 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  guilty  person  ; 
but,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  viceroy,  it 
could  not  be  put  in  execution.  Though  the 
empire  sometimes  abounded  with  treason,  it  was 
never  punished  but  in  the  field. 

In  each  subdivision  of  the  Pei^unnaor  district,  ^ 
Bubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cazi  or  judge, 
there  was  an  inferior  officer  called  a  Chowdri, 
similar  to  our  justice  of  the  peace.  Every  village 
had  its  chief-man,  who  was  the  constable  of  his 
own  department.  A  Fogedar  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  commander  of  the  troops,  in  every  mili- 
-tary  station.  He  sometimes  farmed  the  lands  in 
the-  neighbourhood ;  and  being  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  viceroy,  he  was  considered 
as  the  principal  officer  in  his  district  But  he 
did  not  sit  in  judgement,  the  civil  being  always 
kept  distinct  n'om  the  military  department,  under 
the  government  of  the  Moguls,  as  long  as  it  re- 
tained its  vigour.  The  Zemindars,  or  general 
£irmers,  were  sometimes  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  their  own  districts ;  but  in 
their  courts  they  decided  only  upon  trivial  disputes 
between  the  intisrior  husbandmen. — Such  was  the 

government  of  Bengal,  under  the  empire  ofthi 
ouse  of  Timur. 
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Revenue  and  Commerce. 

Revetme  of  A  BaizF,  but  it  IS  hopcA  a  comprehensive,  Idea 
1^  '^  being  given  in  the  preceding  section,  of  the 
government  of  Bengal  under  the  Imperial  house 
of  Timur,  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  will  proceed 
to  explain  the  Revenues  and  Commerce  of  that 
^once  flourishing  and  opulent  kingdom.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Jebangire,  .tne  revelHies  of 
the  provinces  of  .Bengal  and  JBeh&r,  both  wfaiph,  for 
the  sakeof  brevity,  we comptefaend  under thename 
ofthe  former,  amounted  to  L.  i,796,7l9  13  2 
Under  hig  grandson  Aurung- 
zfibe  they  increased  to     -      2,9 1! ,  866    7    6 

■Mahommed  Shuffia,  who  wrote  an  abridgment 
ofthe  History  of  the  Empire,  from  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  Akb^r  to  the  fatal  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah,  where  he  mentions  the  provinces 
vhich  revolted  during  the  indolent  reign  of  Ms- 
hoRimed  Shaw,  estimates  the  revenues  of  Bengal 
at  sixty  croresofDAms,  or  onecrorcand  fifty  lacks 
of  rupees,  which  sum  is  equal  to  L.  I,  87^,000 
The  revenues  of  Beh&r,  according 

to  the  same  writer,  amounted  to 

forty-five  crores  ofD^ms,  or     -       I,A06,25O 

L.  3,28], 2J0 
inwiw*  It  appears  from  the  above  calculation,  that  the 
fnfbf.  revenues  of  Bengal  had  been  gradually  increasing, 
in  the  progress  of  the  empire  through  time. 
They  continued  still  to  increase  under  the  re- 
volted Nabobs,  some  of  whom  brought  into  thdr 
treasury  four  millions  of  our  money,  but  not  with- 
out distressing  the  subject,  and  plundering  him  of 
a  part  of  his  wealth.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat an  observation,  already  made,  that  not  above 
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half  th6  sum  raised  upon  Uie  people  came  into  the 
coffers  of  government.  The  exact  sum  transmitted 
annually  to  Delhi,  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
eiaapire,  is  not  ^sy  to  ascertain ;  but  we  can  form 
some  judgement  of  the  amount,  from  the  ruinous 
policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  when  its  ancient 
vigour  b^n  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal and  Behdr,  during  some  years  of  indolence 
and  debility,  were  formed  out  to  the  viceroys, 
who  paid  into  the  treasury  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  money. 

This  sum,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  medium  struck,  ^"^ 
upon  an  average  ot  years,  of  the  money  remitted  min^  to 
to  the  treasury  at  Delhi,  when  the  empire  retained  ^^''^ 
its  force.  But  this  stipulated  revenue,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  was  nerer  regularly  paid. 
The  viceroys  acquired  an  independent  power,  by 
a  regulation  which  threw  the  whole  management 
of  the  province  into  their  hands,  without  con- 
troal ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, in  proportion,  declined.  The  country  pro- 
fited, however,  by  the  refractorines.s  of  its  go^ 
Temor ;  if  his  avarice  prompted  him  to  raise  more 
on  the  subject,  the  latter  was  more  able  than  be- 
fore to  pay  the  additional  impost,  from  the  revenue 
being  kept  and  expended  in  the  province.  Bengal 
began  to  flourish,  under  an  additional  load  of  op- 
pression. It  yielded  more  to  a  severe  Nabob,tban 
to  the  milder  government  of  the  empire ;  and  be- 
ing relieved  from  an  annual  drain  of  specie  to 
Delhi,  it  became  opulent  under  a  degree  ot  rapine. 

Though  despotism  is  not  the  most  favourable  com 
■government  for  commerce,  it  flourtsiied  greatly  in  '^ 
Bengal,  under  the  strict  justice  of  the  house  of 
Timur.     Sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they 
themselves  -would  derive  from  a  free  commercial 
intercourse 
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intercourse  between  their  subjects,  they  were  In- 
variably the  protectors  of  merchants.  The  military 
ideas  which  tliey  broughtfrom  Tartary,  prevented 
the  principal  servants  of  the  crown  from  engaging 
in  trade;  and,  therefore,  monopolies  of  every 
kind  were  discouraged,  and  almost  unknown. 
No  government  in  Europe  was  ever  more  severe 
against  forestalling  and  regrating,  than  was  that 
of  the  Moguls  in  India,  with  regard  to  all  the 
branches  of  commerce.  A  small  duty  was  raised 
by  the  crown  ;  but  this  was  amply  repaid,  by  the 
never-violated  security  given  to  the  merchant. 
AcoKiL  Bengal,  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 

fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  natural  industry  of 
the  Hindoos,  was  always  remarkable  for  its  com- 
merce. The  easy  communication  by  water  from 
place  to  place,  facilitated  a  mercantile  intercourse 
among  the  inhabitants.  Every  village  has  its 
canal,  every  Pergunna  its  river,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  the  Ganges,  which,  falling,  by  various 
mouths,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  lays  open  the 
ocean  for  the  export  of  commodities  and  manu- 
factures. A  people,  from  an  inviolable  prejudice 
of  religion,  abstemious,  were  averse  to  luxury 
■themielves;  and  the  wants  of  nature  were  sup- 
plied almost  spontaneously  by  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  was 
against  all  nations  in  favour  of  Bengal;  and  it 
was  the  sink  where  gold  and  silver  disappeared, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  return. 
Balance  of  All  the  European  natiouscaviied  chicfly  on  their 
l^""*"  commerce  with  Bengal  in  bullion.  The  Dutch, 
at  a  medium  often  years,  threw  annually  into  the 
'  bosom  of  that  kingdom,  in  bullion,  X.  475,000 
The  English  -  -  -  193,500 

The  French,  Danes,  and  Portuguese        350,000 
The  exports  of  Bengal  to  the  gulphs  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  were  very  great. 

She 
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She  supplied  AraMa,  Persia,  Turkey,        X. 
Georgia,    Armenia,   and  the   Lesser 
Asia  with    her  manufactures,    and 
brought    home   annually  into    her 
coffers  of  gold         -         -         .  375,000 

Her  trade  in  opium  and  piece  goods 
to  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Asia,  to 
the  Malayan  and  Philippine  islands, 
brought  yearly  a  balance  in  her 
favour  of        -  -  -  -  150,000 

The  inland  trade  of  Bengal  with  the 
Upper  Hiudostan  and  Assam        -        260,000 

The  coasting  trade  with  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  ->  l6o,000 


L.  1,852,500 

The  above  estimate  is  made  designedly  low  j  ob«r™- 
for,  were  we  to  argue  from  general  principles,  a"""** 
greater  sum  must  have  been  imported  annually 
mto  Bengal.  The  twelve  hundred-  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  remitted  annually  to  Delhi, 
never  returned  into  the  province;  and  as  there 
were  no  mines  wrought  in  the  country,  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
balance  of  trade.  Coin,  it  is  well  known,  loses 
greatly  by  friction  where  little  alloy  is  mixed  with 
the  silver,  and  where  the  want  of  paper-currency 
makes  the  circulation  extremely  rapid.  It  loses 
also  by  recoinage,  .which  happened  annually 
under  the  empire  in  Bengal.  The  practice  of 
concealibg  and  burying  treasure,  which  the 
terrors  of  despotism  introduced,  has  occasioned  a 
considerable  loss,  besides  the  quantity  of  silver 
and  gold  used  ip  rich  manufactures.  These 
various  losses  could  only  be  repaired  by  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade;  and  the  sum  which  we  have 
stated  above  would  barely  supply  the  waste. 
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State  of  Bengal  under  the  revolted  Nabobs. 

Though  the  causes  which  broke  the  em[nre 
were  obvious,  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Timur  was  gradual  and  imperceptible. 
The  seeds  of  decay  were  long  sown  before  they 
were  brought  to  an  enormous  growth  by  the  in- 
dolence of  Mahommed  Shaw.  Had  even  the 
Persian  invasion  never  happened,  the  fabric  which 
Baber  raised  in  India  was  destined  to  fall  to  ruin. 
The  abilities  of  Aurungzgbe,  by  establishing  half 
a  century  of  domestic  tranquillity  in  his  do- 
minions, broke  the  spirit  of  his  subjects,  whilst 
that  of  the  Imperial  family  declined.  The  distant 
provinces  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  court 
through  habit  more  than  through  fear  of  its  re- 
sentment and  power ;  and  governors,  though  des> 
titute  of  ambition,  found  in  their  own  indolence 
an  excuse  for  their'inattention  to  commands  which 
could  not  be  inforced  with  rigour. 

The  intrigues  of  the  two  Seids  at  the  court  of 
Delhi,  who  raised  and  removed  monarchs  at 
pleasure,  weakened  that  respect  for  the  house  of 
Timur  which  bound  the  allegiance  of  the  subject, 
even  after  their  mildness  had  degenerated  into 
indolence.  Every  month  brought  intelligence 
into  the  distant  provinces,  of  the  murder  of  one 
prince,  whilst  another  was  placed  on  a  throne 
still  warm  with  his  predecessor's  blood.  The  veil 
which  hid  despotism  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
was  rent  in  twain  ;  monarchs  became  puppets, 
which  the  minister  moved  at  pleasure;  and  even 
men,  who  loved  slavery  on  its  own  account, 
knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn  their  political 
devotion.  The  viceroys,  under  a  pretence  of 
an  unsettled  succession,  retained  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces ;  and,  with  specious  professions  of 
loyalty 
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loyalty  for  the  Imperial   family,    they  became 
polite  rebels  agaiDst  its  authority. 

Through  this  debility  in  the  Imperial  line  a^f'*"!*" 
new  species  of  government  rose  in  various  pro-*"^ 
vincei  of  India.  The  viceroys,  though  they 
assumed  the  state  of  princes,  were  still  the  h  u  u  b  le 
SLAVES  of  some  desolate  monarch,  who  sat  with- 
out either  power  or  dignity  in  the  mitlst  of  the 
ruins  of  Delhi.  They  governed  the  people  in  his 
name,  but  they  listened  not  to  his  commands. 
He  even  became  an  instrument  of  oppression  in 
their  hands  ;  and  they  sanctified  the  most  unpo- 
pular of  their  measures  by  inducing  the  prince  to 
pass,  in  their  own  cabinet,  regulations  which 
originated  under  the  seals  of  the  empire.  In- 
stead of  a  revenue,  they  remitted  to  him  bribes ; 
and  thenecessity  of  his  situation  reduced  him  Into 
a  tool  to  the  very  rebels  who  had  ruined  his 
power. 

This  mock  form  of  an  empire  continued  forEff'^t 
many  years ;  and  some  provinces  are  still  governed 
through  the  medium  of  a  monarch  that  only 
subsists  in  his  name.  But  though  the  Nabobs 
affirmed  that  they  had  stiU  an  emperor,  the  people 
found  in  their  Mtpressions  that  there  was  none. 
The  check  which  the  terror  of  complaints  to 
Delhi  had  laid  formerly  on  the  conduct  of  the 
viceroys,  was  now  removed ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  crown,'  ^^ho  had  been  placed  between  the 
subject  and  the  governor,  were  discontinued,  or 
deprived  of  their  power.  The  inferior  tenants, 
instead  of  being  supported  by  the  Imperial  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  against  the  avarice  of  the 
general  farmers,  were  suomitted,  without  redress, 
to  the  management  of  the  latter,  and  were  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  kind  of  property. 

The  usurpation  of  Aliverdi  introduced,  moreUj^ 
than  thirty  years  agc^  the  above-described  form  of 
1  2  government 
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government  into  Bengal.  The  same  policy  ww 
continued  by  his  successors.  They  owned  the 
emperor  of  Delhi  for  their  sovereign,  but  they 
governed  the  country,  and  collected  its  revenues 
for  themselves.  The  interposition  of  the  crowii 
being  removed,  the  independent  Nabobs,  who 
succeeded  one  another  either  by  force  or  intrigue 
adopted  a  more  simple  but  a  more  impolitic  mode 
of  collecting  the  rents  and  imposts  than  that 
which  had  been  practised  by  thcnouse  of  Timor. 
The  lands  were  let  from  year  to  year  to  Zemindars, 
who  were  accountable  for  the  rents  to  the  treasury, 
and  the  former  officers  of  the  revenue,  though 
not  annihilated,  possessed  neither  emolument  nor 
power. 
iiepr^  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  how- 
*  ever,  enabled  the  Nabobs  to  prevent  their  govern- 
ment from  degenerating  into  absolute  oppression. 
They  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  their  own 
power  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
subjects;  and  their  residence  in  the  province  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  with  more 
expedition  and  precision  than  it  was  done  in  the 
times  of  the  empire.  Tlie  complaints  of  the  in- 
jured, from  a  possession  of  the  means  of  infonna- 
tion,  were  better  understood.  The  Nabobs  were 
less  restricted  than  formerly  in  inflicting  neces- 
sary punishments;  and  as  triey  were  accountable 
to  no  superior  for  the  revenue,  they  had  it  in  their 
■power  to  remit  unjust  debts  and  taxes  which 
could  not  be  borne.  The  miseries  of  Bengal,  in 
short,  were  reserved  for  other  times.  Commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  were  encouraged  ; 
for  it  was  not  then  the  maxim  to  take  the  honey 
by  destroying  the  swarm. 
^  Thefolly  of  the  prince  had  no  destructive  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  Nabobs, 
carrying  down,  through  thetr  own  independent 
government, 
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government,  the  idea  of  the  mild  despotism  of 
the  house  of  Timur,  seemed  to  mark  out  to  the 
pec^le  certain  lines,  which  they  themselves  did 
not  choose  either  to  overleap  or  destroy.  Many 
'aov  in  Britain  were  eye  Avitnesses  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertioD.  ^e  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  marched  through  Bengal  after  ihe  death 
of  Surage-ul-Dowla,  that,  at  tliat  time,  it  was 
one  of  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  best  cul- 
tivated kingdoms  in  the  world.  The  great  men 
and  merchants  were  wallowing  in  wealtli  and 
luxury;  the  inferior  tenants  and  the  manufac- 
turers were  blessed  with  plenty,  content,  and  ease. 
But  the  cloud  which  has  since  obscured  this  sun- 
shine was  near.  / 

When  the  troubles,  which  ended  bv  putting  Brirfnc«. 
Bengal  into  the  hands  of  the  Company,  first  arose,  ^^"^"^ 
Surage-ui-DbwIa,  a  very  young  and  inconsiderate 
prince,  was  Nabob  of  the  three  provinces.     The 
good  fortune  which  had  at  first  forsaken  us,  re- 
turned  to  our  arms ;  and,   by  the  assistance  or 
rather  opportune  treachery  of  Jaffier,  one  of  his 
generals,   he  was   deposed    and    murdered.     We 
raised  the  traitor,   as  a  reward  fpr  his  convenient 
treason,  to  a  throne  still  warm  with  the  blood  of 
his  lord ;  and  the  measure  seemed  to  be  justified,  '  ^ 
by  our  apparent  inability  of  retaining  the  con- 
quered province  in  our  own  hands. 

The  fortune  of  Jaffier,  however,  did  not  longrfiM 
withhold  her  frowns.  Though  he  had  treachery 
enough  to  ruin  his  master,  he  was  destitute  of  abi- 
lities to  reign  in  his  place.  His  weakness  became 
an  excuse  tor  a  revolution,  which  had  been  medi- 
tated on  other  grounds  ;  and  Cassim  Ali,  Jatiier's 
son-in-law,  an  intriguing  politician,  was  invested 
with  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  father.  If 
Jaffier  was  weak,  Cassim  had  too  good  parts  to 
be.  permitted  to  govern  BengaL  He  waa  deposed, 
1 3  and 
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and  his  predecessor  reiastated  in  his  place.     This 
farce  in  politics  was  adopted  as  a  precedent.     A 

fovernor,  without  a  revolution  in  the  state  of 
engal,  could  not  answer  to  himself  for  idling 
away  his  time. 
1-  The  civil  wars,  to  which  a  violent  desire  of 
creating  Nabobs  gave  rise,  were  attended  with 
tragical  events.  The  country  was  depopulated  by 
every  species  of  public  distress.  In  the  space  of 
six  years,  half  the  great  cities  of  an  opulent 
kingdom  were  rendered  desolate  ;  the  most  fertile 
fields  in  the  world  lay  waste ;  and  five  millions  of 
harmless  and  industrious  people  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  destroyed.  Want  of  foresight  became 
more  fatal  than  innate  barbarism;  andmen  found 
themselves  wading  through  blood  and  ruin,  when 
their  object  was  only  spoil.  But  this  is  not  the 
time  to  rend  the  veil  which  covers  our  politick 
transactions  in  Aua 
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jTxN  ample  field  lay  open  before  us ;  but  we  ReflMtiMu. 
have  appropriated  revolution  and  war  to  history. 
Tbe  present  disquisition  is  of  an  inferior  kind ;  an 
inquiry,  which  means  not  to  irritate,  but  to  re- 
form. Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Bengal  suffered 
from  disturbances  and  violent  measures  ;  and  that 
fortune,  though  unfavourable,  was  less  fatal  than 
the  rapacity  of  avaricious  men.  Peculiarly  un- 
happy, an  unwarlike  but  industrious  people  were 
subdued  by  a  society  whose  business  was  com- 
merce. A  barbarous  enemy  may  slay  a  prostrate 
foe ;  but  a  civilized  conqueror  can  only  ruin 
nations  without  the  sword.  Monopolies  and  an 
exclusive  trade  joined  issue  with  additional  tax- 
ations; the  unfortunate  were  deprived  of  the 
means,  whilstthe  demands  upon  them  were,  with 
peculiar  absurdity,' increased. 

But,  to  wander  no  farther  into  declamation,  'J^°'»- 
though  the  misfortunes  of  Bengal  began  witli  the     *' 
revolutions  and  changeswhichsucceeded  the  death 
of  Surage-ul-Dowla,  the  system  which  advances 
1  4  still 
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BtiU  with  hasty  strides,  to  the  complete  rain  of  that 
once  opulent  province,  was  established  several 
years  after  that  event.  A  noble  governor  sent  to 
command  in  Bengal,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
arrived  in  that  kingdom  in  the  May  of  1765. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Nabob  Cassim  AK,  and  the 
reduction  of  Suja-ul-Dowla,  by  our  arms,  had 
enabled  the  servants  of  the  Company  to  establish 
peace  upon  their  own  terms.  The  treaty  which 
tliey  concluded  was  absurd  ;  and  had  it  been  less 
exceptionable,  it  would  not  probably  have  pleased 
a  man  wlio  went  not  to  India  to  be  idle. 

The  various  revolutions  of  fortune,  which  had 
subjected  several  of  the  richest  provinces  of  lodia 
to  the  Company's  servants,  tdrew  the  undoubted 
heir  of  the  Mogul  empire  into  their  hands.  The 
governor  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance. 
Other  Nabobs  had  converted  the  unfortunate 
prince  into  a  tool;  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  our 
governor  to  do  the  same,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
constituents.  Conscious  of  his  power  over  the  em- 
peror, and  having  the  absolute  direction  of  a  Nabob 
who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  governor  himself, 
and  to  his  own  crimes,  he  threw  aside  the  former 
treaty.  A  perpetual  commission  for  the  office  of 
Dewan,  or  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  Den- 
ial, BebSr,  and  Orissa,  was  obtained  from  Shaw 

LLLM,  for  the  Company.  The  office  of  perpe- 
tual Nabob  might  have  bteo  as  easily  obtained ; 
but  the  fom\er  balanced  athousand  disadvantages, 
by  rendering  the  nature  of  the  tenure  perplexed. 

In  consideration  of  the  Imperial  niandate,  which 
with  the  revenues,  conferred  the  government  of 
Bengal  for  ever  on  the  Company,  Shaw  Allum 
Vas  to  receive  an  annual  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  an- 
nuity was  moderate  to  the  lineal  successor  of 
Timur.     He  was,  at  the  same  time,  guarantied 
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in  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Allahah^cl  j 
and  thus  a  kind  of  provision  was  made  for  a 
prince,  who  retained  nothing  of  what  belonged 
to  his  illustrious  ancestors,  except  the  empty  title 
of  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  This  treaty,  however, 
though  it  dazzled  with  its  splendor,  was  neither 
soUd  nor  advantageous  in  itself.  The  emperor, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  AUahab&d,  ought  to 
possess  the  province  out  of  which  his  pretended 
visier  Suja-ul-Dowla  bad  been  recently  driven ; 
or  should  that  measure  be  supposed  to  invest  him 
with  dangerous  power,  the  territories  of  Bulwant 
Singh,  equal  id  revenue  to  AUahab&d,  might 
have  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  Company, 
being  then  in  possession  of  all  these  provinces, 
might,  by  its  servants,  have  adopted  either  of 
these  systems. 

To  the  first  measure  there  are  no  well-  si»«w  m. 
founded  objections,  and  many  advantages  might  '"°* 
be  derived  from  it.  The  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  might  have  been 
annually  saved,  which  sum  is  now  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant province,  from  whence  it  never  returns. 
This  latter  circumstance  is  of  more  real 'preju- 
dice to  Bengal  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
than  if  halt  the  revenues  of  the  province  had 
been  given  to  the  emperor,  upon  condition  of  his 
keeping  his  court  in  that  country.  Had  Shaw 
AUum  been  put  in  possession  of  the  dominions  of 
Suja-ul-Dowla,  the  natural  inactivity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  extraordinary  expence  and  mag- 
nificence which  he  is  in  some  measure  obliged 
to  support^  would  have  prevented  him  from 
being  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  as  even  Suja- 
ul-Dowta.  Ine  whole  empire  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion;  and  we  were  only  from  convenience 
his  frlenda^ 
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far  dieDe*     AfgiUKlits  ctojtd  m  to  sufifxirt  this  pcMition ; 

^^'  but  there  ai<e  atill  stronffcr  reiuons  for  placing  ihe 
Oiperar  in  the  territonea  cf  fiulwant  Siugh.  Hia 
residoice^  in  such  a  case,  might  have  beni  6xed 
at  P&tna  or  Mongeer ;  and  our  army,  iustead  of 
being  cantoned  at  AllahabAd  and  Cora,  two  hua> 
died  miles  from  the  frontier  of  our  provinces, 
mi^t  have  remained  in  Patna,  in  the  centre  of 
our  dominiotus.  Bengal,  bad  this  measure  been 
adopted)  instead  of  losing  the  peosioa  paid  to  the 
eniperor,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  a  brigade 
in  a  foreign  countty,  would  have  been  enriched 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Bulwant  Singh ;  for  which  he  had  paid 
twenty-two  lacks  of  rupees  to  Suja-ul-Dowla, 
though  in  reaUty  he  collected  double  that  sum 
upon  the  subject. 

luiMod     The  latter  position  will  appear  more  obvious 

^'^  from  the  following  state.     Bengal,  had  the  mea- 
sure been  adopted,  would  annually  have  saved, 
llie  peosion  paid  to  the  emperor,     L.  325,000 
The  expence  of  a  brigade    -     -    -       187,500 
Tw«ity  lacks  from  the  territories  of 

Bulwant  Singh  spent  at  Patna,    -    850,000 

762,500 

(a  the  This  measure  alone,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 

c<«>v"r-  would  have  preserved  Bengal  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, in  spite  of  avarice  and  mismanagement. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  attended 
with  many  salutary  effects  in  our  political  system 
in  India.  The  emperor  would  have  been  more 
immediately  under  our  eye ;  for  though  he  at 
present  labours  under  an  eclipse,  he  may,  some 
time  or  other,  shine  forth  like  a  comet,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  and  able  man.  We  are 
now  obliged  to  protect  and  support  him,  under 
manifest 
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manifest  disadvantages.  His  territories  border  on 
the  Mahrattors,  Jates,  and  Rohillas ;  and  he  is 
under  a  perpetual  appreheneion  from  these  nations. 
Had  the  measure,  the  advantages  of  which  we 
have  described,  been  taken,  Suja-ul-Dowta  would 
have  come  in  between  him  and  these  powers ;  but, 
at  present,  our  atm^  tit  Allahab&d  becomes  a 
security  to  that  prince;  whose  apprehensions 
would  otherwise  have  induced  him  to  adhere  more 
fitmly  than  he  now  shews  an  inclination,  to  his 
treaty  with  the  Company. 


State  of  Commerce  in  Bengal  under  the  Company. 

Tu£  prosperity  and  opulence  which  Bengal  en- ' 
joyed  during  the  government  of  the  house  of  Ti-  "" 
niiir,  and  even  under  the  revolted  viceroys,  pro- 
ceed from  her  lucrative  commerce,  as  mucii  as 
from  the  fertility  of  her  soil.  Rich  in  the  industry 
of  her  inhabitants,  she  became  independent  of  the 
partial  rapine  of  impolitic  governors,  who  plun- 
dered only  to  squander  away.  The  money,  which 
eritered  by  injustice  at  one  door  of  the  treasury, 
was  carried  out  at  another  by  luxury.  The  court 
of  die  Nabob  was  the  heart  which  only  received 
the  various  currents  of  wealth,  to  throw  it  with 
vigour  through  every  vein  of  the  kingdom. 

We  may  date  the  commencement  of  decline  p 
from  the  day  on  which  Bengal  fell  under  the  do-  ^^^IchU. 
minion  of  foreigners ;  who  were  more  anxious 
to  improve  the  present  moment  to  their  own  emo- 
lument, than,  by  providing  a^nst  waste,  to  se- 
cure a  permanent  advantage  to  the  British  nation. 
With  a  peculiar  want  of  foresight,  they  beyan  to 
diain  the  reservoir,  without  turning  mto  it  any 
stream  to  prevent  it  from  being  exhausted.  From 
observation  we  descend  to  facts. 

The 
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The  annual  investments  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  which  no  specie  is  re- 
ceived, amounts,  at  an  average  of 
ten  years,  to    -----    -      i.  927,50tt 

Those  of  the  Dutch,  for  which  the 
servants  of  the  Company  take  bills 
on  Europe',  for  remitting  fortunes, 
acquired  in  Bengal,     -     -    -    -  200,000 

Those  of  the  French,  paid  for  to  the 

natives,  in  the  same  way,     -    -    -      350,000 

Those  of  the  Portuguese  and  Danes,       100,000 


L.  1,577,500 
Bengal,  it  shall  hereafter  appear,  to 
replace  all  this  waste,  scarce  annu- 
ally receives  in  bullion    -    -      .         100,000 

She   loses,    therefore,    yearly   to        

Europe,     -    -    -     -    -    -     -    Z.  1,477,500 

^^^^  The  above  estimate  of  the  exports  of  Bengal, 
for  which  she-receives  no  specie,  is  formed  on  the 
prime  cost  of  her  manufactures.  The  balance 
against  her  comprehends  the  savings  of  the  Com- 
pany on  the  revenue,  the  value  of  British  exports, 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  which  center 
in  this  kingdom.  This  ruinous  commerce  with 
Europe  is  not  balanced  by  a  lucrative  intercourse 
with  the  various  states  of  Asia.  The  increase  of 
the  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Bengal,  for 
our  markets  here,  and  the  revolutions  which 
shook  and  greatly  depopulated  that  kingdom,  have 
raised  the  price  of  goods.  The  demand  would, 
upon  this  head,  sink  in  proportion  in  the  East ; 
but  besides,  the  internal  state  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, which  formerly  exchanged  bullion  for  the 
goods  of  Bengal,  has  been  long  unfavourable  to 
foreign  commerce. 
^*R^  Persia,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  great -and  a 
"».^CTP>i  flourishing  empiie,  has  been  torn  to  pieces,  and 
4  almost 
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almostdepopulated  by  the  cruelties  of  NadirShaw; 
and,  siDce  his  assassination,  by  unremitting  civil 
wars.  The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  rage 
of  the  sword,  sitdown  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  who  shared  in  the  troubles 
of  Persia,  share  also  her  untoward  fate.  Indigence 
has  shut  up  the  doors  of  commerce ;  vanity  has 
disappeared  with  wealth ;  and  men  content  them- 
selves with  the  coarse  manufactures  of  their  native 
countries.  The  Turkish  empire  has  long  declined 
on  its  soutliern  and  eastern  frontiers.  Egypt  re- 
belled. Babylonia,  under  its  Basha,  revolted. 
The  distracted  state  of  the  former  has  almost  shut 
up  the  trade,  by  caravans,  from  Suez  to  Cairo ; 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  manufectures  of 
Bengal  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  all  the  ports  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions. 

The  rapacity  of  the  Basha  of  Bagdat,  which  is  sjrn,  b». 
increased  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  great  stand*  •'?'<**? 
ing  force  to  support  his  usurpation,  has  environed 
with  terror  the  wails  of  Bussora,  which  circum- 
stance has  almost  annihilated  its  commerce  with 
Syria.  Scarce  a  caravan  passes  from  the  gulph  of 
Persia  to  Aleppo  once  in  two  years ;  and  when  it 
does,  it  is  but  poor  and  small.  Formerly,  in  every 
season,  several  rich  and  numerous  caravans  crossen 
the  desart  to  Syria ;  but  the  few  that  venture  at 
present,  being  too  weak  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  wandering  Arabs,  are  stopt  by  every 
tribe,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  safety  with 
exorbitant  duties.  Trade  is  in  a  manner  unknown ; 
the  merchants  of  Bussora  are  ruined ;  and  there 
were  last  year,  in  the  warehouses  of  that  city, 
of  the  manufactures  of  Bengal,  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  could  not 
be  sold  for  half  the  prime  cost. 

The  number  of  independent  kingdoms  which  tbenn  of 
have  started  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  em-  h»>jM»". 

pire, 
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pirc,  has  almost  destroyed  the  inland  commerce 
of  Sengal  with  the  upper  parts  of  Hiodostan. 
Every  prince  levies  heavy  duties  upon  all  goods 
that  pass  through  his  dominions.  The  merchants, 
vbo  formerly  came  down  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  to  purchase  commodities,  have  dis- 
eootinued  a  trade,  not  only  ruined  by  imposts, 
but  even  unsafe  from  banditti.  The  province  of 
Oude  and  AssJLm  are  the  only  inland  countries 
vith  which  Bengal  drives  at  present  any  trade. 
The  fonner  has  greatly  the  balance  in  its  favour 
against  us  of  late  years,  from  the  money  expended 
by  seven  thousand  of  our  own  troops,  which  till 
of  late  have  been  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dominions  of  Suja-ul-DowIa,  in  conse* 
fjuence  of  an  impolitic  treaty,  and  to  answer 
private  views.  The  commerce  of  salt,  beetle-nut, 
and  tobacco,  with  Ass4m,  is  almost  balanced  by 
the  quantity  of  silk,  mugadutties,  and  lack,  which 
we  receive  from  that  kingdom  in  return, 
and  ihc  »■  The  trade  of  Bengal  with  the  kingdoms  and 
g°^*^  islandsof  the  Eastern  Asia,  still  continuesin  some 
Am.  degree ;  but  it  has  been  long  on  the  decline.  The 
coasting  trade  with  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Hindostan  has,  upon  various  accounts,  decayed. 
We  may  venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  bu^ce  in  favour  of  Bengal,  from  all  its 
Asiatic  commerce,  exceeds  not  annually  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  council  of  Cal- 
cutta have  calculated  it  at  less  than  half  that  sum. 
They  estimated,  in  the  year  1768,  the  importa- 
tion of  bullion  into  Bengal,  for  the  space  of  tour 
years,  at  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  ;  which  amounts 
annually  to  forty-six  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money.  But  the  cause  of  this  decay  lies  more  in 
negligence  than  in  the  present  state  of  the  mari- 
time regions  and  islands  beyond  the  eastern  mouth 
of  the  Ganges. 

To 
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To  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  observations  Ettunate  «r 
made:  Though  Bengal,  by  ber  iikduatry,  yields  ta*'"'°* 
Europe,  of  manufactures,  ta  the  annual  amount 
of  one  million  five  hundred  and  aeventy-seveu 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  for  vhich  she  re- 
ceives nothing ;  yet,  if  the  balance  of  her  trade 
with  Asia  amounts  to  one  hundred  thonsand 
pounds,  she  may  still  continue  to  flourish  under 
a  pr(^er  system  of  intema]  regulation.  The  pa- 
r^Dx  is  hitherto  suf^rtable  by  argument  and 
proof ;  but  there  still  remain  heavy  articles  to  be 
lm>ught  into  the  account  against  BeaigaL  Some  of 
^  articles,  from  their  complicated  nature,  must 
be  stated  from  opinion  :  Others  rest  on  incontro- 
vertible facts.  The  estimate  of  the  firat  shall  be 
made  as  low  as  possible :  the  latter  are  established 
beyond  the  power  of  cavil  itself. 

Hk  specie  carried  from  Bengal  by  the  efrpeck  to 

expelled    Nabob,   Cassim   Ali,    is  ^«^- 

supposed  to  amount  to  -  Z.  1,850,000 
Specie  carried  away  by  men  of  pro- 
perty who  have  deserted  the  king- 
dom since  the  power  of  the  Com- 
pany prevailed  ...  2,500,000 
The  expences  of  the  war,  for  one 
whole  year,  in  the  dominions  of 
Si^a-ul-Dowla,  at  five  lacks  per 
month ;  which,  after  deductmg 
fifty  lacks  paid  by  treaty  by  that 
prince,  amounts  to         -           -  125,000 

%>ecie  sent  from  Bengal  to  pay  a 
brigade  consisting  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  stationed  for  five  years, 
after  the  peace,  at  Allahab&d, 
at  the  annual  expence  of  fifteen 
lacks 997,500 
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Brought  over  L.  4,813^,500 
Specie  sent  from '  that  kingdoii}  to  . 
China  and  Madras,  including  the 
expences  of  troops  on  the  coast, 
detached  from  the  establishment  of 
Bengal        -        -        -        -  1,500,000 

Specie  brought  to  England        -  100,000 

Exported  of  specie        ...      6,412,500 
Deduct   the  imports  of  bullion  for 
twelve  years,  at  the  annual  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds      -     1,200,000 

Decrease  in  the  specie  of  Bengal  since 
the  accession  of  the  Company  to 
the  dominion  of  that  kingdom      Z.  5,212,500 

This  ruinous  state  of  the  commerce  of  Bengal 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  To  deprive  every 
adversary  of  argument,  the  calculations  -are,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Enquiry,  purposely  rendered 
extremely  low.  A  cQmparative  view  of  the  for- 
mer situation  of  that  once  opulent  kingdom  with 
its  present  condition,  will  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject.  In  the  days  of  the  empire,  the 
balance  of  trade  for  which  Bengal  received  bul- 
lion, has  been  estimated  at  -  L.  1,687,500 
Deduct  the  annual  revenue  sent  in 

specie  to  Delhi         ...         1,250,000 

Yearly  acquisition  in  money        -       i.  437,500 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal,  it  appears,  has  not, 
in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  fallen  off  greatly 
from  her  former  exports  of  manufactures.  She 
still  sends  to  Europe  within  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year  of  the  quantity  tor  which 

she 
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she  recteived  the  above  balance  of  bullion,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity.  This,  had  not  her  specie 
been  exported,  would  not  have  impoverished  her. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  her  whole  currency  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  millions;  the  entire  loss  of  a  third  part 
of  that  sum  must  have  inevitably  distressed  her; 
and  anannualdecreaseof  near  half  a  million  must, 
if  not  prevented,  in  a  few  years,  totally  ruin  the 
little  commerce  that  still  remains.  The  prospect 
is  gloomy.  The  taxes  must  be  lessened,  and  the 
ruin  which  we  have  brought  on  an  unfortunate 
country  will  recoil  upon  ourselves. 

To  illustrate  the  argument  by  comparison.  Rrfl«tioi» 
Were  the  papcr-ctrrrency  of  Great  Britain  to-*" 
tally  suppressed,  and  her  gold  and  silver  currency, 
which  is  estimated  at  seven  millions,  left  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  taxation,  it  is  evident  that 
ruinous  consequences  must  ensue  ;  but  none  will 
pretend  to  affirm  that  the  nation,  by  such  a  mea- 
sure, would  become  one  farthing  poorer  than  be- 
fore. Trade,  however,  from  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  signs  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty, would  be  cramped  in  all  its  veins.  The 
interest  of  money,  in  spite  of  laws,  would  rise 
loan  enormous  pitch.  The  same  want  of  cur- 
rency would,  at  the  same  time,  become  such  a 
check  upon  luxury,  that  the  price  oflabour,  and 
especially  of  provisions,  would  fall,  unless  the 
latter  were  kept  up  by  rigorously  inforcing  the 
present  taxes  without  abatement.  The  price  of 
provisions,  in  that  case,  would  rise  every  day, 
and  the  poor  would  daily  become  less  able  to 
purchase.  The  people  would,  in  a  very  i'tv  years, 
be  stript  of  all  their  property,  and  national  beg- 
gary would  be  followed  hy  national  ruin. 

Bengal,  from  the  decrease  of  her  specie,  feels  "*«^ 
in  fact  the  miseries  which  we  have  in  speculation  flmpL  » 
just  described.     Were  not  her  taxes  iutbrced  by 
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oppression,  provisions  would  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  of  wealth ;  supposing  the  number  of 
inhabitants  and  state  of  cultivation  to  continne 
the  same.  But  the  reverse  happens,  fVom  our 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  revenues  to  their 
former  pitch.  Tlie  farmer  cannot  sell  his  grain 
without  a  price  which  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
rents  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay,  wliilst  his  cul- 
tivation decreases  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock. 
The  consumer,  at  the  sataie  time,  must  have  food. 
If  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  labourer,  he  must  raise 
his  goods  or  his  wages  to  answer  the  price  of 
bread.  The  evils  of  a  forced  state  of  society  irt- 
crease.  Famine,  with  all  its  horrors,  ensues,  and, 
by  sweeping  away  some  millions  of  wretched 
people,  gives  to  the  unhappy  survivors  the  res- 
pite of  a  few  years. 


Observations  on  Monopolies. 

•  The  Monopolies  established  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company  in  Bengal,  furnish  an  ample  field 
for  animadversion.  I3ut  other  writers  have  al- 
ready occupied  tliat  province.  The  brevity  which 
the  Author  of  the  Inquiry  has  prescribed  to  his 
work,  induces  him  to  pass  lighjly  over  ground 
that  has  been  trodden  before.  It  is  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  the  prejudice  which  Monopoly  has 
done  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  natives,  and  to 
the  privileges  which  they  possessed,  by  prescrip- 
tion, from  Despotism  itself.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  handled  with  ability  by  others;  we 
shall  slightly  touch  upon  what  has  escaped  their 
observation. 

Salt,  in  almost  every  country,  is  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.     In  Bengal,  which  still  contains 
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ftcar  fifteen  millions  of  people,  the  consumption 
of  this  article  must  be  veiy  great;  for,  bcsidfS 
what  they  themselves  consume,  they  mix  great 
(Iiiantities  with  the  food  of  their  catHe.  Salt  is 
produced  by  filtrating  the  earth  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and  by  then  boiling  the  water 
which  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles.  The 
pfocess  is  simple  and  che.ip,  where  wood  for  fuel 
costs  nothing.  The  low  price  at  which  salt  could 
be  conveyed  through  ail  the  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  rendered  it  an  advantageous  article  of 
tnule  with  the  inland  ports  of  Hindostan.  Great 
quantities  were  sent  to  Beniris  and  Mirzapour, 
from  the  markets  of  which,  the  provinces  Oude 
and  Atlahabfld,  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bundela,  and  of  all  the  petty  princes  dF  the  king- 
dom of  Malava,  were  supplied.  This  trade,  by  a 
society  of  Monopolists  in  Calcutta,  was  seized  in 
the  year  176-5.  Avarice  got  the  better  of  pru- 
dence; and  a.  rage  for  present  gain  cut  off  all 
future  prospects.  The  article  of  salt  was  raised 
two  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  the  foreign  pur- 
chasers, finding  that  they  could  be  supphed  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  with  rock  salt  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Rohillas  near  Delhi,  this  vahiable 
commerce  at  once  was  lost. 

Beetle-nut  and  tobacco  have,  by  the  strength  M^^j** 
of  habit,  become  almost  necessaries  of  life  in" 
Hindostan.  The  first  is  produced  in  many  parts 
of  the  Decan,  and  the  latter  is  cultivated  over 
all  the  empire.  There  was,  however,  a  consider- 
able exportation  from  Bengal  in  these  articles; 
and  it,  unfortunately  for  that  country,  attracted 
tlie  notice  of  the  Monopolists.  But,  as  if  Mono- 
polies were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  inland 
commerce  of  Bengal,  with  the  rest  of  Hindostan, 
an  edict  was  issued,  in  the  year  1768,  prohibiting 
all  the  servants  of  the  Company,  the  free  mer- 
K  a  chants, 
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chants,  Armenians,  Portiig^ese,  and  all  foreigners 
wliatsoever,  from  carrying  goods  beyond  the  timiu 
of  our  province,  under  tiie  pain  of  confiscation, 
and  the  severest  punishments  inflicted  on  their 
agents. 
Tht  Kr«.  The  Court  of  Directors,  it  is  but  justice  to  de- 
^^  dare,  have  invariably  opposed  the  above  recited 
destructive  monopolies.  But  the  commands  of 
fugitive  and  transient  masters  are  weak  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest.  The  fluctuations  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  deprived  the  mandates  which  issued 
from  it  of  all  their  authority  ;  and  the  presidency 
abroad  frequently  received  orders,  from  their  con- 
stituents at  home,  with  the  same  inattention  that 
the  Nizdm  of  Golconda  would  pay  to  theFirmAn 
of  tlie  unfA-tunate  Shaw  Allum.  The  Directors, 
in  short,  are  only  to  blame  in  an  acquiescence  to 
a  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  predecessors 
in  office.  Carrying  frequently  the  animosity  of 
prior  contention  into  their  measuies,  they  forgot 
the  attention  due  to  their  own  power,  in  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  slur  thrown  on  that  of  their  op-  ' 
ponents.  They  are  also  blameable  for  the  suspi- 
cious veil  of  secrecy  with  which  they  affect  to 
cover  their  affairs.  The  door  of  information  is,' 
in  some  measure,  shut  up  ;  the  inferior  servants 
are  precluded,  by  an  ill-founded  fear,  from  laying 
open  to  them  the  state  of  government  abroad, 
and  It  was  perhaps  th^  interest  of  their  superior 
servants  to  conceal  a  part  of  the  truth.  Substan- 
tial darkness  has  by  these  means  settled  on  ob- 
jects, which,  it  is  even  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  the  Nation,  should  be  known, 
to  the  world. 


Mode 
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Mode  of  Collecting  the  Revenues. 

The  princes,  whom  we  raised  in  Bengal,  va-pngitiw 
nished  imperceptibly  from  their  thrones.  Light 
and  unsubstantial  as  the  shew  of  power  with  • 
which  as  in  derision  we  invested  them,  they  dis- 
appeared, like  Romulus,  but  without  a  stnrm. 
The  benefits  derived  from  former  revolutions, 
created  a  love  of  change ;  and  the  angel  of  death, 
if  not  our  friend,  was  opportune  in  his  frefjuent 
visits  to  the  Musnud.  In  the  course  of  five  years 
three  Nabobs  expired;  and  the  unfledged  sove- 
reign, who  acceded  to  the  nominal  government 
of  Bengal  on  the  March  of  1770,  has  enjoyed  al- 
ready, considering  the  times,  a  long  reign.  Na- 
bobs, to  own  the  truth,  are  useless;  and  they  are 
dismissed  to  their  fathers,  without  either  cere- 
mony or  noise.  • 

In  the  year  17^5,  upon  the  demise  of  Jaffier,  Nibob* 
whom  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  raised  in  1 757 
to  the  government,  for  his  convenient  treachery 
to  his  master,  Nijim-uI-Dowla,  his  son  by  a  com- 
mon prostitute,  was,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  placed  upon  the  throne,  in  the  capital 
of  Murshedabdd.  Soon  after  the  accession  ot  this 
prince,  a  noble  governor,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  executed  the 
treaty  which  has  furnished  materials  for  a  pre- 
ceding section.  Mabommed  Riza,  a  man  of  less 
integrity  thoA  abilities,  was  made  prime  mini- 
ster ;  activity  being  a  virtue  more  necessary  to 
the  intention  of  his  creation  than  honesty.  The 
Avretched  Nijim-ul-Dowla  was  a  mere  name ;  a 
figure  of  state  more  despicable,  if  possible,  than 
the  meanness  of  his  family  and  parts.  The  whole 
executive  government  turned  upon  Mahommed 
Riza.  A  resident  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to 
5       *  K  3  check 
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clieck  the  accounts  of  the  nominal  government; 
as  if  one  man,  who  knew  very  little  of  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  opinions  of  the  people,  could 
prevent  the  frauds  of  an  artful  minister,  and  ten 
thousand  of  his  dependents,  versed  in  the  nianagc- 
.ment  of  finance.  The  consequence  might  before- 
seen  with  little  penetration.  Unable,  and  perhaps 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  current,  the  resident  fell 
down  with  the  stream,  and  became  so  far  a  check 
upon  Mahommed,  that  he  appropriated  to  him- 
self a  part  of  what  the  minister  might  otherwise 
have  thrown  into  his  own  treasure. 
M»bMn-  Mahommed  Riza,  as  a  small  salary  of  office, 
Ctak^""  received  annually  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  with  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  be 
distributed  in  pensions  among  his  friends.  The 
niinisttr.  with  his  other  good  qualities,  had  np 
local  attachment  .to  friends,  lliey  were  of  various 
complexions  and  religions ;  fair-taced  Europeans, 
as  well  as  swarthy  Indians ;  and,  though  .profes- 
sing Mahommedanism  himself,  he  was  so  ;far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  the  uncircumcised,  tliat 
it  is  said  the  most  of  his  pensions  and  gratuities 
were  bestowed  on  good  Christians  born  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mahommed,  hoM'evcr,  did 
not  take  up  his  whole  time  with  acts  of  beueyo- 
lence  to  our  nation.  He  appHed  himself  to  bu- 
siness ;  and  he  was  more  rigid  in  executing  the 
government  which  the  revolted  Nabobs  had  esta- 
plisiied  in  Bengal,  than  fond  of  introducing  in- 
novations more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country, 
lupoiitie  1'he  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  it  has  been  already 
observed,  began  the  ruinous  policy  of  farming 
out  the  lands  annually ;  leavmg  the  wretched 
tenants  to  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  tempor 
rary  Zemindsra.  At  the  commencement  of  every 

year. 
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Tear,  there  is  a  general  congress  of  all  the  great 
farmers  at  the  capital  of  Bengal ;  which  meeting 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  eountry,  called  Punea. 
The  object  of  the  congress  is  to  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  former  year,  and  to  give  the  lands  for  ano- 
ther to  the  highest  bidder.  The  competition  be- 
tween the  farmers  is  favourajale  to  the  private  in- 
terest of  Mahommed  Riza,  and  his  friend  the 
resident ;  but  it  is  destructive  to  the  poor,  and 
consequently  to  the  Company's  affairs. 

The  charge  of  travelling,  from  the  more  distant  md  cruel, 
divisions  of  the  province,  and  the  expence  of 
living  in  the  capital,  are  but  a  very  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  loss  of  the  farmers  in  this  visit  to 
court.  Pretences  are  never  wanting  to  intimi- 
date them,  on  account  of  their  past  conduct;  and 
where  no  competitora  offer  of  themselves,  some 
are  created  by  the  minister  to  raise  anxiety  and 
terror.  Presents  are  an  infallible  remedy  for 
quashing  all  inquiries  into  former  oppressions; 
and  a  bribe  secures  to  them  the  power  of  exer- 
cising, for  another  year,  their  tyrannies  over  the 
unhappy  tenants.  It  would  be  endless  to  trace 
the  intrigues  of  the  farmers  upon  this  occasion  : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  expose  all  the  artful  vit- 
lany  of  the  minister.  The  Zemintlars,  however 
wealthy  they  may  be,  feign  such  poverty,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  up  the  balances  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  They  have  even  been  known  to  carry 
the  farce  so  far  as  to  suffer  a  severe  whipping 
before  they  would  produce  their  money. 

The  avarice  of  Mahommed  Riza  is  the  cause  of  mode  rf 
this  unmanly  behaviour  in  the  wretched  farmers. 
When  they  seem  rich,  the  impost  is  raised  ;  and 
the  bribe  must  in  proportion  be  greater.  Their 
love  of  money  is  often  more  powerful  than  the 
fear  of  bodily  pain.  When  they  have  long 
groaned  under  tne  lash,  some  banker  or  money- 
K  4  broker 
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broker  appears,  who,  for  the  exorbitant  interest 
often  per  cent,  per  month,  discharges  the  debt. 
The  farmer,  by  such  means  as  these,  often  de- 
ceives the  vigilance  of  the  minister  and  resident, 
and  obtains  nis  lands  for  another  year,  because 
uo  one  else  will  offer  a  sum  which  tiie  possessor 
finds  so  much  difficulty  to  pay.  A  friend,  in  the 
secret,  gives  security  for  the  rents,  and  a  present, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  suspends, 
for  the  time,  the  disclipline  of  the  whip. 

In  the  year  I767,  the  Author  of  the  Inquiry^ 
who  resided  at  tiie  time  in  Bengal,  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  calculate  the  expence  of  the  Bundubust, 
or  yearly  settlement.  He  formed  his  estimate 
from  the  accounts  of  various  Zemindars,  and  he 
avers,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  expences 
amounted  to  twenty -seven  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  the  rents  of  their  lands ;  which  may  amount 
to  a  million  sterling.  These  trivial  perquisites 
were  shared  between  Mahomjned  Iliza,  his  friends, 
and  the  bankers  of  Murshedabad.  The  place  of 
the  Company's  resident  at  the  Durbar,  or  the 
court  of  tJie  Nabob,  was  honestly  worth  oue 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

These  embezzlements  and  fraudulent  practices 
were  not  however  so  detrimental  to  the  Cqm- 
pany's  affajrs,  from  the  actual  decrease  in  the  re- 
venues, as  from  the  general  depravity  of  manners, 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  introduced.  When 
the  sources  of  government  are  corrupted,  they 
poison  the  whole  stream.  Every  petty  officer  in 
the  state,  every  clerk  of  the  revenyes,  assumed 
the  tyrant  in  his  own  department.  Justice  was 
totally  suspended ;  and  the  fear  of  being  plun- 
dered by  a  superior,  was  the  opjy  check  that  re" 
mained  agaiast  the  commission  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes.  Evgry  instance  of  abstaining  from 
the  most  crjid  oppressions  proceeded  ffom  indor 
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IcYice:  every  act  of  tyranny,  from  tlie  love  of 
money.  The  distemper  of  avarice,  in  the  ex- 
treme, seemed  to  hifect  ail  whom  the  wratli  of 
<jod,agaiiistadevoted  people, had  placed  inpo«rr. 

The  consequences  of  this  mode  of  lettiiig  theeome- 
lands  of  Bengal,  were  such  as  mi^ht,  with  little^"""" 
foresight,  have  been  expt^cted  ;  had  not  stronger 
impressions  than  those  of  reason  heen  necessary 
to  convince  men  of  a  profitable  error.  Nothing 
in  the  conquered  provinces  was  premeditated  but 
rapine.  Every  thing,  but  plunder,  was  left  to 
chance  and  necessityi  who  impose  their  own  laws. 
The  fanners,  having  no  certainty  of  holding  the 
lands  beyond  the  year,  made  no  improvements. 
Their  profit,  must  he  immediate,  to  satisfy  the 
hand  of  avarice  which  was  suspended  over  their 
heatls.  Impressed  with  the  uncei'tainty  of  their 
situation,  they  raised  the  rents,  tothelastfarthisg, 
on  the  wretched  tenants;  who,  unwilling  to  for- 
sake their  ancient  habitations  and  household  goods, 
submitted  to  impositions  which  they  could  not 
pay.  They  looked  u|)  to  Heaven  in  their  distress  ; 
but  no  redress  remained  for  the  wretched. 

Year  after  year  brought  new  tyrants,  or  con-oFthu 
firmed  the  old  in  the  practice  of  tJieir  former  op-  ""'^ 
pressious.  The  tenants  being  at  length  ruined, 
the  farmers  are  unable  to  make  good  their  con- 
tracts with  government.  Their  cruelty  to  their 
^inferiors  recoiled  at  length  on  themselves.  Many 
of  them  were  bound  to  stakes  and  Aviiipped  ;  but 
their  poverty  ceased  to  be  feigned.  Their  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  every  square  of  Mursheda- 
Md  ;  and  not  a  tew  of  them  expired  in  agonies 
under  the  lash.  Many  of  the  inferior  tenants, 
reduced  to  despair,  fled  the  country,  hoping  to 
derive  from  other  despotisms,  that  lenity  which 
Dur  indolence,  to  speak  the  beat  of  ourselves, 
denied.     Those  that  remained  were  deprived  of 

the 
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the  small  stock  necessary  for  cultivation;  and  a, 
great  part  of  tlie  lands  lay  waste.  Every  go- 
venior  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep 
up  the  revenues  to  their  former  pitch ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  permitted  cruelty  of  Mahomnied  Riza, 
they  continued,  every  j'ear,  to  decrease.  It  could 
not  have  happened  otherwise  ;  unless  Heaven  had 
wrought  miracles  as  a  reward  for  our  virtuks. 
TtTrettiicd  In  proportion  as  an  unfortunate  people  became 
^^ary  ^^s  able  to  bear  the  established  taxation,  the  modes 
of  collecting  it  became  more  oppressive.  Seven 
entire  battalions  were  added  to  our  military  esta- 
blishment, to  enforce  the  collections.  They  car- 
ried terror  and  ruin  through  the  country :  but 
poverty  was  more  prevalent  than  obstinacy  every 
where.  This  new  force  became  an  enormous  ex- 
pence  to  the  Company ;  and  the  unnatural  pres- 
sure on  the  people  raised  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  manufacturers,  to  be  able  to  purchase  bread, 
shewed  'an  inclination  to  raise  tlie  price  of  their 
goods.  It  was  soon  perceived  that,  should  this 
be  permitted,  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  would 
not  answer  in  Europe,  so  as  even  to  indemnify  the 
Company  for  prime  cost,  for  duties  and  other  ex- 
pences,  exclusive  of  the  profit  which  a  commer- 
cial body  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  prices  must 
be  kept  down;  but  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out violence.  Provisions  became  daily  dearer  ; 
and  the  demand  for  goods  increased. 
frtntAe  The  officers  chiefly  employed  in  the  manage- 
•***"  ment  of  the  revenues,  being  needy  adventurer* 
from  Persia  and  the  Upper  India,  carried  avarice, 
as'  well  as  the  arbitraiy  ideas  of  their  own  dis- 
tracted governments,  into  their  departments.  Soli- 
citous to  obtain  an  immediate  advantage  to  them- 
selves, they  forgot  the  interest  of  their  employ- 
ers, and  practised  every  species  of  rapine  and 
violence  on  the  timid  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  The 
wealth 
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wealth  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  tliey 
accumulated,  enabled  them  to  relmn  into  their 
native  countries,  and  thus  they  furiiisUerl  another 
cause  of  the  decline  of  specie  in  the  kingdom. 
These  foreign  collectors  maiiitaineil  a  numerous 
train  of  needy  dependents,  wlio,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  tyrannical  masters,  assumed  the 
privilege  of  rapine  and  peculation,  ^''enality 
ceased  to  be  a  crime  ;  and  dexterity  in  tlie  art  of 
imposition,  was  deemed  a  reconimeudation  to  the 
first  offices  of  trust. 

Mahomnied  Riza  made  it  his  invariable  policy  of  gorem- 
to  keep  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  igno-  """*■ 
ranee  of  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and  wlien  any 
deception  was  practised,  another  was  formed  to 
conceal  it  from  view.  He  entered  into  a  col- 
lusion with  many  of  the  farmers.  Occasional 
accounts  were  framed ;  and  the  usual  accounts 
were  studiously  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Men,  averse  to  trouble,  throw  them 
aside,  and  neglect  their  duty  in  their  indolence. 
The  servants  of  Mahommed  Riza  not  only  escape 
censure,  but  retain  their  places;  and  thus  iniquity 
furnishes  to  itself  a  new  field  for  a  repetition  of 
its  execrable  talents. 

To  investigate  the  various  demands  and  extor- : 
tions  of  the  Aumins,  or  the  protectors  of  the 
people,  who,  instead  of  defending,  pillage  their 
charge,  would  be  endless.  These,  by  a  coUusioa 
with  the  Zemindars,  prey  with  them  on  the  un- 
fortunate tenants.  TiM:  Gomistas,  or  agents, 
Dellols,  Pikes,  Pikars,  Burkindaz,  and  other  ver- 
min, employed  in  the  collection  and  investment, 
establish  a  thousand  modes  of  oppression  and 
extortion*  An  ignorant  and  unhappy  people  see 
these  officers  of  government  through  the  medium 
of  fear;  and  comply,  in  melancholy  silence,  with 
their  exorbitant  demands.  No  collector,  notevea 
his  principal  servant,  travels  over  any  part  of  his 
distiict^ 
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district,  without  imposing  upon  the  village  in 
wliicli  he  chooses  to  rest,  a  tax  of  rice,  fowl,  kid, 
fruits,  and  every  other  luxury  of  the  table,  for 
himself  and  his  dependents.  He  also  levies  fines, 
at  pleasure,  for  frivolous  offences,  and  under 
various  and  often  false  pretexts.  The  crime  con- 
sists in  the  ability  of  the  person  to  pay  the  fine; 
and  nothing  but  the  excess  of  misery  and  poverty 
is  safe  from  the  griping  hand  of  Avarice. 
•Tthetoi.  The  Zemindars,  or  principal  farmers,  copy  the 
'*'**^  officers  of  government  in  tyranny.  The  Ri6ts, 
or  wretched  tenants,  are  forced  to  give  their  la- 
bour gratuitously  to  this  transitory  lord  of  a  year, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  employ  their  toil  in  his 
fields,  when  their  own  farms  lie  waste  for  want  of 
cultivation.  There  is  not  one  article  of  consump- 
tion with  which  the  poor  tenants  are  not  obliged 
to  supply  the  general  former.  The  quantity 
brougtit  is  frequently  more  than  his  consumpt 
demands;  and,  in  these  cases,  they  are  forced, 
under  the  inspection  of  liis  servants,  to  carry 
their  own  property  to  market,  and  to  dispose  of 
it  for  the  use  of  their  lord.  They  even  frequent- 
ly raise  or  fall  the  exchange  upon  the  rupees, 
against  the  wretched  husbandmen ;  and,  without 
even  the  strength  of  custom,  they  exact,  from 
the  lower  sort,  fees  upon  births,  marriages,  and 
contracts.  There  is  scarce  an  occurrence  upon 
which  they  have  not  invented  arbitrary  imposts. 
Ntgl!-  The  Company,  havingneverejiamincd  into  the 

^^  real  tenures  by  which  many  possess  their  lands, 
CompMiy.  left  an  ample  field  for  sequestration,  fraud,  and 
encroachment.  The  TalookdSrs,  or  the  favou- 
rites and  dependents  of  former  Nabobs,  hold,  by 
grants  from  their  patrons,  extensive  tracts  of  land. 
Some  of  these  grants  convey  a  kind  of  freehold  ; 
others,  estates  at  a  very  low  rent,  possessing,  be- 
sides, particular  exemptions  and  extraordinary 
immunities. 
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immunities.  These  alienations  were  never  valid, 
in  the  days  of  the  empire,  without  being  renewed 
by  every  viceroy ;  and  no  good  reason  remains 
why  they  shoulcl  now  exist,  as  the  illegal  means  of 
oppression,  in  the  hands  of  petty  tyrants.  Tliey 
have  even  added  encroachment  upon  the  adjacent 
lands,  to  the  injustice  by  which  they  possess  their 
own ;  and  they  have  presumal  to  lay  tolls  on  fer- 
ries, and  imposts  upon  markets,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  imperfect  grants.  This  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  Company  is,  however, 
a  kind  of  benefit  to  the  people.  Tne  possessor  of 
the  grant  considers  the  l^ands  which  it  describes 
as  his  own  property ;  and  he  is,  from  a  natural 
selfishness,  more  a  friend  to  his  inferiors  than  the 
fugitive  Zemindar  of  a  year. 

To  render  clear  affairs  hitherto  httle  under- i'"T«n>in- 
stood,  we  must  descend  into  more  particulars.'"^""" 
The  frauds  and  oppressions  committed  in  Ben- 
gal, in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  as  van- 
■  ousas  they  are  without  number.  The  interior 
policysubsistingin  that  kingdom,  will  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  lands  in  Ben- 
gal go  under  the  designation  of  Comir,  having 
no  native  tenants,  being  cultivated  by  vagrant 
husbandmen,  who  wander  fioni-place  to  place  in 
quest  of  labour.  A  farmer  takes  frequently  large 
tracts  of  these  lands  upon  contract.  He  obliges 
himself  to  be  answerable  to  government  for  the 

?ro6uce ;  but  he  keeps  the  accounts  himself, 
'he  vagrant  husbandmen  whom  he  employs, 
having  neither  implements  of  agriculture  nor 
stock,  are,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  with 
small  sums  by  the  farmer,  and,  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  he  appropriates  to  himself  two 
thirds  of  the  crop;  after  paying  himself  from  the 
remainder  for  the  interest  of  tne  sums  advanced 
to  the  vagrants.  The  accounts  delivered  in  to 
government 
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government  contain  every  tliinp;  but  the  truth, 
and  this  mode,  from  our  indolence,  heconiing 
iriost  profiRible  to  the  Zemindar,  he  wishes  to  de- 
populate the  country,  in  some  measure,  for  his 
own  gain. 
■<HAm  -The  lands,  which  are  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  government,  are,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  called  Coss.  They  diffl'r  from 
the  ConiAr  in  various  particulars.  Stewards  arc 
appointed  to  superintend  them,  without  the  power 
of  making  new  contracts  with  the  tenants,  or  of 
riiising  upon  them  the  rents,  being  accountable 
only  for  the  rents  of  the  lands  as  they  atancf 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  district.  These  rolls,  how- 
ever, are  in  general  false  and  defective.  Some 
lands,  to  serve  particular  friends,  are  greatly  un- 
der-rated ;  and  others  are  entirely  concealed  by 
the  address  of  the  stewards.  To  grant  certain 
immunities  to  the  stewards  themselves  was  for- 
merly much  in  practice.  They  were  permitted 
to  possess,  for  theirsubsistence,  gardens,  pastures, 
ponds  for  fish,  and  fields  for  rice.  These  privi- 
leges have  been  greatly  enlarged  since  Bengal  fell 
under  the  Company  ;  and  the  stewards  have  fixed 
no  decent  bounds  to  their  encroachments, 
fictkion  *  The  lands  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Rjotty, 
*™"***  are  possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  native  inhabi- 
tants under  Zemindars,  or  fanners,  who  contract 
for  them  with  government  for  an  annual  sum. 
The  rents  are  partly  levied  on  a  measurement, 
and  partly  on  the  various  productions  which  are 
sent  to  market,  and  converted  into  money  by  the 
farmer.  Tlie  ruinous  effects  of  this  mode  of  col-  ' 
lecting  the  revenue  have  been  already  explained. 
There  are,  besides,  great  quantities  of  waste 
lands,  which  are  of  two  kinds;  lands  struck  oif 
the  public  books,  at  a  former  period,  which  are 
DOW  cultivated,   bul  not  brought  to  account ; 

aud 
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and  such  as  are  really  waste,  which  comprehend 
at  least  one  fourth  part  of  Bengal.  Of  the  for- 
mer there  are  many  large  fertile  tracts,  well  cul- 
tivated, which  have  been  appropriated  by  Zemin- 
dars and  their  dependents  ;  and  they  find  means,, 
in  then-  accounts  with  an  indolent  government, 
to  avoid  all  scrutiny  into  their  usurpations. 

To  add  to  the  mismanagement,  lands  are  set  ^4?^ 
apart  for  almost  every  officer  under  the  govern- menu, 
ment ;  a  mode  of  salary  ■which  makes  no  appear- 
ance upon  the  annual  accounts,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding, amounts  to  more  than  all  the  ap- 
parent charges  of  collection.  Great  hurt  arises 
to  the  revenues  from  this  practice,  and  the  abuse 
subsists  without  reformation.  The  lands  of  all 
the  officers  ought  instantly  to  be  resumed,  and 
their  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer. 
Many  of  the  collectors  have  also  imposed  partial 
duties  upon  the  subject ;  and  thus  have  added 
oppression  and  injustice  to  the  people,  to  their 
usurpations  upon  government. 

Justice  is  suffered  to  be  greatly  perverted  by  the  P«woo 
officers  above  specified,  and  others,  who,  from  J""^ 
their  inherent  art  or  abilities,  substitute  their 
own  decisions  where  government  have  established 
no  legal  judges.  The  custom  of  imposing  mulcts 
and  fines  in  all  cases,  is  an  intolerable  grievance 
to  a  wretched  people.  The  rich  suffer,  by  having 
money  to  gi've ;  the  poor,  by  being  deprived  of 
restitution,  because  they  have  none.  Every  Ma- 
hommedan  who  can  mutter  over  the  Koran,  raises 
himself  to  a  judge,  without  either  licence  or  ap- 
pointment; and  every  Brahmin,  at  the  head  of  a 
■  tribe,  distributes  justice  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  without  controuL  The  latter  threatens 
the  ignorant  with  the  dreadful  punishment  of 
excommunication ;  and  thus  his  own  moderation 
becomes  the  measure  of  the  sums  which  he  receives 
from  an  unfortunate  race  of  men. 

S  Such, 
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Saiutuj  Such,  in  the  year  I767,  was  the  true  state  of 
^J^  Bengal :  hut,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  regula- 
lain*.  tions  of  I77O  have  reformed  many  abuses.  A 
plan  was  in  that  year  digested,  and  begun  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  by  men  who  could  not  be 
strangers  to  any  one  of  the  above  particulars ; 
though,  from  their  strict  adherence  to  the  regu- 
lations of  a  noble  governor,  to  which  they  were 
tied  down  by  express  orders  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,-  tlie  abuses  were  permitted  to  exist  till 
■  the  country  was  beggared  and  depopulated.  The 
effect  which  the  plan  may  have  cannot  yet  be 
estimated  with  precision.  Were  we,  however,  to 
judge  from  the  improvements  in  Burdwdn,  which 
has  been  under  the  managanent  of  a  very  able 
servant  for  some  j'ears  past,  and  has  greatly  en- 
creased  in  revenue  and  population,  the  new  re- 
gulations will  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantages  to  the  Company,  But  even  Burdwin 
owed  part  of  its  prosperity  to  the  misery  and  dis- 
tress of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  plan 
adopted  will  be  far  from  effectuating  the  reforma- 
tion and  increase  of  tiie  revenue  which  are  now- 
required;  for  the  balance  of  the  revenue  could,  ' 
in  the  year  1770,  hardly  discharge  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  paid  annually  to  govern- 
ment. If  our  mformation  is  just,  what  mighty 
advantages  have  the  Company  derived  from  their 
great  acquisitions  in  Bengal  ? 


Idea  of  the  present  Government  of  Bengal. 

J^^      The  total  suspension  of  all  justice,  among  the 

aUjudce.  natives  of  Bengal,  was  another  cause  of  national 

decay.     Men  who  retained  some  property  in  spite 

of  the  violence  of  the  times,   instead  of  being 

protei;t«:d. 
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protected  by  British  laws,  found  that  they  had 
not  even  the  justice  of  a  despot  to  depend  upon 
when  they  were  wronged.  The  officers  of  the 
Nabob,  AS  THET  WERE  CALLED,  Committed 
every  species  of  violence,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  orders  of  the  Company.  When  any  person 
complained  to  the  governor  and  council,  he  was 
referred  back  to  those  very  men  of  whom  he  had 
complained.  The  heavy  crime  of  having  ap- 
pealed to  Britisli  justice  was  thrown  in  his  face, 
by  oppressors  who  were  at  oncejudses  and  party  } 
and  ruin  and  corporal  punishment  were  added  to 
his  other  wrongs.  The  spirit  which  asserts  tlie 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  was  called  insolence, 
till  it  was  totally  broken  by  oppression;  and  men 
were  even  cautious  in  venting  their  complaints 
in  secret,  fearing  that  the  very  walls  of  their  most 
private  apartments  had  ears. 

These  grievances,  however,  proceeded  notApofcgf 
irom  the'inhuma^iity  of  the  British  governors  in  compa- 
Bengal,  The  Author  of  the  Enquiry  can  aver,  °y'' s****'* 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  successors  of 
a  certain  noble  lord  were  men  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour, enemies  to  oppression  and  cruelty  of  every 
kind.  But  the  whole  weight  of  such  a  monstrous 
and  heterogeneous  chaos  of  government,  consist- 
ing of  military,  political,  commercial  and  judi- 
cial affairs,  falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  un- 
experienced  in  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  great  machine  of  state,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  all 
departments.  The  multiplicity  of  affairs  over- 
whelmed them  with  its  weight;  and  the  king- 
dom suffered  more  from  a  total  want  of  system, 
than  from  any  premeditated  design. 

The  courts  of  justice,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ?T^|j. 
house  of  Timur  had  established  in  the  cities,  and  to'%  >um. 
various  divisions  of  the  provinces,  were  either  an-"?*^^'- 

VOL,  1*  ih  nihilated,  Mtbon. 
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iiihilated,  or  tliey  lost  flieir  power  under  the  sum- 
mary despotism  of  the  revolted  Nabobs.  Ma- 
hnmmed  Riza,  as  the  acting  minister,  had  the 
whole  executive  power  in  his  hands  ;  and  those 
who  retained  the  name  of  judges  were  only  the 
executioners  of  his  partial  and  violent  decisions. 
The  Company's  governor  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  enter  into  the  cause  of  every  indi- 
vidual, in  a  very  populous  kingdom.  When  he 
consulted  hisown  ease,  he  yielded  to  a  kind  of 
necessity ;  and  lie  had  to  his  own  conscience  the 
plausible  excuse  of  having  remanded  Uie  com- 
plaints to  the  judgement  or  a  man  who  was  pw- 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  natives. 
Impolitic  But  even  friendship  itself  will  not  permit  the 
10  ruwoui  ^^^j.j|.gj.  pf  jjjg  Enquiry  to  justify  tfce  political  con- 
duct of  any  of  those  men  who  possessed  the  su- 
preme power  in  Bengal.  Many  regulations,  ob- 
vious in  themselves,  might  have  been  formed ; 
many  pernicious  practices  be  abolishedj  which 
have  been  continued  either  through  negligence 
or  motives  of  another  kind.  Among  the  latter, 
ought  to  be  numbered  the  custom  of  striking 
rupees  every  year,  and  issuing  them  out  at  five 
per  centum  above  the  real  weight  and  standard. 
To  explain  the  subject  a  dry  dissertation  must  be 
introduced.  The  new-coined  iiipees  are  issued 
from  the  mint  at  sixteen  per  centum  more  than 
the  current  rupee;  a  coin  merely  imaginary^ 
for  the  convenience  of  reducing  all  money  to  a 
certain  denomination.  The  Sicca  rupee,  as  the 
coin  is  called,  continues  to  circulate,  at  the  above 
value,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
year.  The  dealers  in  monej'-,  as  the  rupee  lose* 
three  per  centum  of  its  value  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year,  refuse  to  receive  it  in  payment, 
without 
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vithmit  a  dedoction  of  one  or  two  per  centum  as 
it  advances  to  that  period. 

In  the  tieginning  of  the  second  year,  the  ru-conihi«of 
pee,  by  this  most  preposterous  of  all  Tegulations, 
nas  lort  three  per  centum  of  its  imaginary  value. 
In  this  manner  it  continues  gradually  to  fall,  till 
the  third  yeat  after  coinage ;  and,  from  that  time 
forward,  it  remains  at  eleven  "pet  centum,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  silver,  "nie  possessor  of  the 
rupee  may  then,  upon  the  payment  of  three  pc* 
centum  to  the  mint,  have  the  same  recoined  into 
a  new  Sicca  of  the  imaginary  value  of  sixteen  per 
centum.  This  gain  of  two  per  centum  is  intended 
as  an  inducement  to  bring  in  the  silver,  that  the 
government  may  have  an  opportunity,  every  year, 
of  robbing  the  public  of  three  per  centum  upon 
the  greater  part  of  their  current  specie.  To  sup- 
port this  most  iniquitous  system,  the  revenues  are 
directed  to  be  paid  in  the  new  Sicca  rupees, 
otherwise  the  money-changer  will  make  such  de- 
ductions as  must  occasion  a  very  considerable 
lose  to  the  unfortunate  people.  This  evil  is  at- 
tended by  another.  The  course  of  exchange  in 
the  markets  varies  toward  the  worst,  from  this 
cruel  regulation  by  government,  from  combina- 
tions among  the  bankers,  and  the  demand  for 
particular  rupees  to  discharge  the  revenue. 

This  mode  of  levying  an  annual  tax  on  the  sil-4e»iia- 
ver  currency,  ia  not  ot  the  invention  of  the  Bri- 
tish governors  of  Bengal.  The  regulation  derived 
its  first  existence  from  the  well-known  bankers, 
the  Jeggat  Seats  of  Murshedab^d,  in  the  short 
xeigD  of  the  inconsiderate  Surage-ut-DowIa.  The 
error  lies  in  its  being  adopted.  But  we  drop  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  return  to  the  preser.t  state 
of  government.  To  do  justice  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  their  repeatcil  orders  have  checked 
the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  nominal  govern- 
ment of  tlie  NaboD.  Some  of  the  Company's 
L  9,  servants 
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servants  superintend,  in  various  divisions  of' the 
*  country,  tne  collection  of  the  revenue.  The 
pension  and  emoluments  of  Mahommed  Riza 
have  been  lessened  with  his  power.  The  king- 
dom, in  point  of  civil  regulation,  if  civil  regula- 
tion can  exist  without  regular  courts  of  justice, 
is  on  a  better  footing  than  before.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done!  '^Tlie  distresses  of  an  unfor- 
tunate people  continue  to  increase,  through  causes 
which  must  be  explained.  ^ 


General  Observations. 


The  idea  of  the  present  state  and  government 
of  Bengal  conveyed,  in  the  preceding  sections, 
justifies  the  following  conclusion,  That  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  management  of  that  great  kingdom, 
liave  hitherto  mistaken  their  own  interest.  To 
increase  the  revenues  was  the  point  to  which  their 
servants  invariably  directed  their  attention  ;  but 
the  means  employed  defeated  tlieir  views,  and 
became  ruinous  to  a  people  whom  their  arms 
had  subdued.  Though  they  exported  thespecic, 
though  they  checked  commerce  hy  monopoly, 
they  heaped  oppression  upon  additional  taxes,  as 
if  rigour  were  necessary  to  power. 

Much  penetration  wasnot  necessary  to  discover, 
that  it  was  not  by  the  revenues  of  Bengal  alone 
that  either  the  British  nation  or  the  Company  were 
to  be  enriched.  A  country  destitute  of  mines, 
deprived  of  foreign  commerce,  must,  hmvever 
opulent  from  better  times,  in  the  end  be  exhaust- 
ed. The  transitory  acquisition,  upon  the  opinion 
that  all  the  specie  of  Bengal  had  centered  in  Great 
Britain,  would  have  no  desirable  effect  The  fu- 
gitive wealth  would  glide  through  our  hands ;  and 
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we  would  have  only  our  folly  to  rejj;ret,  when  the 
sources  would  hapjien  to  become  dry.  Bengal, 
without  ruin  to  itself,  could  spare  none  of  its  spe- 
cie ;  and  the  objects  to  which  our  aim  should  have 
been  directed,  are  as  obvious  as  they  are  salutary. 
We  ought  to  have  encouraged  agriculture,  tlie 
trade  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  internal  manu- 
facture. 

Agriculture  constitutes  the  wealth  of  every  ftom  the 
state,  not  merely  commercial.  Benijal,  a  king- 
dom six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  three  hun- 
dred IQ  breadth,  is  composed  of  one  vast  plaiii  of 
the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world.  Watered  by 
many  navigable  rivers,  inhabited  by  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  industrious  people,  capable  of  producing 
provisions  for  double  the  number,  as  appears  from 
the  desarts  which  oppression  has  made ;  it  seems 
marked  out,  by  the  liand  of  Nature,  as  the  most 
advantageous  region  of  the  earth  for  agriculture. 
Where  taxes  are  moderate,  where  security  of  pro- 
perty is  joined  to  a  rich  soil,  cultivation  will  in- 
crease, the  necessaries  of  life  will  become  cheap, 
aa  well  as  the  gross  materials  which  manufacturers 
require.  Manufacturers,  by  these  means,  would 
not  only  fall  in  their  price,  but  they  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  quantity  ;  larger  investments 
might  be  made  by  the  company,  tlie  consumption 
would  increase,  and  the  prolits  rise.  Bengal  can, 
in  short,  be  only  useful  in  the  prosperity  and  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants.  Deprive  it  of  the  last  ' 
lemains  of  its  wealth,  and  you  ruin  an  unfor- 
tunate people,  lyithout  enriching  yourselves. 

In  the  place  of  those  placid  regulations,  which  P"**^^ 
render  mankind  useful  to  their  lords,  we  substi- 
tuted, ivith  preposterous  policy,  force,  theabrupt 
expedient  01  barbarous  conquerors.  The  pressure  of 
taxation  has,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  trebled 
the  price  of  provisions  of  all  kinds.  The  Company 
1. 3  have. 
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have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  endeavouring,  by 
every  possible  measure,  to  increase  their  invest- 
ments, without  raising  the  price.  Various  oppres- 
sions have,  for  this  purpose,  been  adopted.  This 
Vretched  expedient  is  of  short  duration.  The 
manufacturer  may,  for  one  year,  perhaps  for  two, 
redouble  his  industry;  but  whilst  the  work  of  his. 
hands  is  forced  from  him  at  a  stated  and  arbitrary 
price,  he  sinks  under  an  uncommon  effort,  subject 
to  despair.  The  principal  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  conceal  the  evil,  have  found  themselves 
obliged,   either  to  remit  in   the  quality  of  the. 

foods,  or  to  raise  the  price  to  the  manufacturer, 
loth  expedients  have  been  in  part,  adopted  ;  but 
it  is  a  temporary  remedyi  without  the  hopes  of 
effectuating  a  cure. 

The  reasons  already  mentioned  have  contribut- 
ed to  destroy  the  trade  of  Bengal  with  the  rest  of 
Asia.  Merchants  can  only  procure  the  gleanings 
of  the  Company.  The  quality  isinferior,  and  the 
prices  high.  Nations,  formerly  supplied  from 
Bengal,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
establishing  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  at 
home,  or  to  adapt  their  cloathing  to  their  poverty. 
Argument  on  this  head  is  superfluous.  The  plan 
mustbetntally  and  radically  changed.  Thequestion 
is  not  to  oblige  the  people  to  become  silk-winders, 
spinners  and  weavers,  andto  take  the  fruits  of  their^ 
labour,  as  it  is  practised  at  present,  at  au  arbitra- 
ry price.  Industry  cannot  be  forced  upon  a  peo- 
ple ;  let  them  derive  advantage  from  toil*  and 
mdolence  shall  lose  its  hold.  Ingenuity  expires 
under  the  foolish  despotism  which  defeats  its  own 
ends ;  and  human  nature,  in  its  most,  wretched 
state,  revolts  against  labour,  M'hich  produces  ao- 
thing  but  an  increase  of  toil 
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PLAN 

FOR  RESTORING  BENGAL 

TO  ITS  FORMER  PROSPERIT\'. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

VJOVERNMENT,    among   tlie  natives   of  aRrf«* 
country,  rises  imperceptibly  trom  tliat  impenetra-  ^^''" 
ble  obscurity  with  wliich  time  and  barbarism  have  mmt  a 
covered  the  origin  of  mankind.     When  states  are  *"*'"* 
Eubdued  by  foreign«nemie3,  who  are  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  a  new  constitution  generally 
starts  up  from  their  pressure  upon  the  old.    Some 
laws  of  the  conquerors  must  necessarily  supersede 
some  of  the  regulations  of  the  conquered  ;  but 
the  ancient  form  of  government  remains  in  all 
tile  lesser  departments  of  the  state.     When  the 
Patans  conquered  India,  when  the  Mogulsextend- 
ed  their  empire  over  that  country,  many  of  the 
indigenous  laws  of  the  northeni  nations  of  Asia 
were  introduced ;  but  the  great  system,  in  most  of 
its  parts,  descended  from  the  regulations  which 
Brahma  transmitted,    with  bis  followers,  from 
remote  antiquity. 
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Jj^e^jj^  The  British  nation  have  become  the  conqueron 
of  Bengal,  and  they  ought  to  extend  some  part 
of  their  own  fundamental  jurisprudence  to  secure 
their  conquests.  To  call  the  possessions  of  the 
Company  by  any  other  namCj  is  to  leave  them  un- 
defined. The  sword  is  our  tenure,  and  not  the 
Pirmiln  of  an  unfortunate  prince,  who  could  not 
give,  what  was  not  his  own.  Tliethinveil  of  the 
commission  for  the  Dewanny  is  removed  ;  and  we 
see  a  great  kingdom  at  last  in  our  power,  whose 
revolutions  we  directed  before.  It  is  an  absolute 
conquest,  and  it  is  so  considered  by  the  world. 
This  it  was  necessary  to  premise.  The  Author  of 
the  Enquiry  will  now  proceed  to  his  plan  for  re- 
storing our  conquests  to  their  former  prosperity. 
But  he  proceeds  with  diffidence  :  he  sees  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  he  feels  his  own  want  of 
abilities.  He  hopes  not  to  escape  without  cen- 
sure, as  he  confesses  himself  liable  to  error ;  but 
he  shall  answer  his  own  purpose,  if  he  can  throw 
some  rays  of  light  upon  a  subject,  which,  though 
interestmg  to  the  nation,  continues  still  involved 
in  obscurity. 


Proposal Jor  establishing  Landed  Properly. 

Policy  precedes  regulation  in  every  society; 

propoKd.  and  a  nation  has  public  before  it  has  private  con- 
cerns. The  great  line  of  general  arrangement  is 
{trior  to  the  inferior  detail  of  government,  the 
atter  being  necessarily  a  superstructure  raised  on 
the  foundation  of  the  former.  In  Bengal  we  are 
to  suppose,  that  a  new  treaty  is  to  settle  its  great 
affairs;  otherwise  we  build  on  the  sand,  and  the 
rain  comes  and  wa&hesall  a\>'ay.  We  shall  only  . 
mention  a  subject  on  which  we  may  hereafter  en-- 

large. 
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Urge.  Give  the  province  of  AUahabdd  to  Suja- 
ul-Dowla,  the  territories  of  Bulwant  Singh  to  the 
emperor,  recal  your  troops  into  your  own  domi- 
nions, make  Patna  or  Mongeer  the  residence  of 
the  representative  of  Timur,  degrade  tlie  wretched 
Mubdrick  from  his  nominal  nabobship,  andlet 
Mahommed  Riza  resign.  These  arrangements 
require  no  address  ;  the  persons  mentioned  were 
the  creatures,  and  they  still  continue  the  slaves  of 
your  power.  Besides,  tlie  measures  will  not  dis- 
please the  parties.  The  province  of  AUahabid 
viil  satisfy  Suja-ul-Dowla  for  the  territories  of 
Bulwant  Singh  ;  Shaw  Allum  will  prefer  Patna  to 
his  residence  at  AUahabild ;  a  smalt  pension  is 
more  eligible  for  Mubdrick,  than  the  dangerous ' 
name  gf  power  which  he  does  not  hold ;  and  Ma- 
hommed Riza  has  derived  from  his  services  the 
means  of  securing  an  affluent  retreat  for  his  age. 
If  it  shall  appear  necessary  to  retain  Bengal  by  an 
Imperial  Firmdn,  let  it  be  changed  into  that  of 
perpetual  Nabob. 

This  fundamental  regulation  being  settled,  ano-  Raeaiam 
thf*  of  equal  boldness,  but  no  less  practicable,  *"'"'*=^ 
ought  to  succeed.  An  established  idea  of  property  ^'°^'"^' 
is  the  source  of  all  industry  among  individuals, 
and,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  public  prospe- 
rity. When  mankind  are  restrained  from  possessing 
any  thing  which  they  can  call  their  own,  they 
are  but  passengers  in  their  native  country,  and 
make  only  those  slight  accommodations  which 
suit  fugitive  wayfarers  through  the  land.  A  care- 
lessness for  industry  is  thenatural  consequence  of 
the  transitoriness  of  the  fruits  of  toil ;  andmensit 
sluggishly  down,  with  their  hands  in  their  bosoms, 
when  they  are  not  for  a  moment  certain  of  pos- 
sessing property,  much  less  of  transmitting  it  to 
their  posterity  or  friends. 

The 
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ptfoiA  The  decline  of  agriculturci  of  commerce,  and 
^ilf^  of  trade  in  the  kingdom,  of  Bengal,  have  been 
ah'eady  represented;  and  tHeruinousconse()uences 
of  faitniog  out  the  lands  from  year  to  year,  have 
been  amply  evpLained.  Though  long  leases  might, 
greatly  contribute  to  remove  these  evils,  there  is 
110  possibility  of  doubt,  but  the  establishment  of 
real  property  would  more  immediately  and  eifcc- 
tualiy  promote  a  ceitainty  of  prosperity  to  the- 
kingdom.  Let,  therefore,  the  Company  be  im- 
powered  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  dispose  of  ail 
the  lands  in  Bengal  and  Beh^r  in  perpetuity,  at 
an  annual  sum,  not  less  than  the  present  rents. 
This  single  operation  irould  have  a  chain  of  bene- 
ficial eflects.  The  first  sale  of  the  lands  would 
raise  a  sum  which  cannot  be  estimated  with  anV' 
d^ree  of  precision  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that,  should  the  scheme  be  properly  adver- 
tised before  it  was  to  take  place,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  the  lands  only  tu  be  disposed  of  every 
year,  until  the  whole  should  be  sold,  no  less  than 
ten  millions,  besides  a  certain  and  perpetual  reve- 
nue, might  be  drawn  from  the  bidden  treasures  of 
Bengal,  and  especially  from  the  other  opulent 
kingdoms  of  Hindostan. 
baibdpn.  Mankind,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  would,  in  an 
•*"'  empire  where  no  real  property  exists,  crowd  to  a 
country  in  which  tliey  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posterity. 
Cultivation  would  be  the  consequence  of  security. 
The  farmer  would  improve,  to  the  height,  lands 
that  were  his  own.  The  revenue  would  be  regu- 
larly paid  without  the  heavy  expencc  of  a  band  of 
oppressors,  under  the  name  of  collectors,  who 
suck  tlie  very  vitals  of  the  country ;  and  nothing 
would  be  required  but  a  few  comptoirs  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  rents.  Tiie  whole  face, 
*of  the  country  would  be  changed  in  a  few  years : 
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iatbe  place  of  straggling  towns,  composed  of 
miserable  huts,  halt  of  which  are  washed- away 
every  season  by  the  rain,  great  and  opulent  cities 
would  arise.  Inhabitants  would  crowd  into  Ben- 
gal from  every  coiner  of  India,  with  their  wealth ; 
the  deficiency  in  the  currency  would  be  restored, 
commerce  would  diffuse  itseU'through  every  vein, 
-and  manufactures  would  tlourishto  a  degree  be 
fpre  unknOHO. 

Mfif  of  speculation  may  suppose,  that  theseou-  bBcncd. 
rity  of  property  tOithenatives.might  infuse  a  spi- 
rit of  freedom,  dangerous  to  our  power,  into. our 
Indian  subjects.  Nature  herself  seems  to  haye 
denied'  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid- 
zone.  To  make  the  natives  of  thf  fertile  soil  of 
Bengal  free,  is  beyond  the  power  of  political  aiv  . 
rangement.  The  indolence  wjiich, attends  the  cli- 
mate, prevents  mer)  from:  that  constant  activity, 
and  exertion,  which  is  necesactry  to  keep  the  nicei 
balance  of  freedom.  Their  religion,  their  institu- 
tions, their  manners,  the  very  dispositions  of  their, 
mind!>  form  them. for  passive  obedience;  To  give 
them  property  would  only,  bind  them  with  stronger 
ties  to  our  interest,  and  maketheipmore  our  sub- 
jects ;  or  if  the  British  nation  prefers  the  name — 
more  our  slaves^ 

Men  who^  have  nothine  to  lose,  are  only  en-iugnM 
slaved  by  disunion,  a,nd  the  terror  of  the  impend- 
ing sword.  Drive  them  to  the  last  verge  of  po- 
verty, and  despair,  will  stand  in  the  place  of  spirit, 
and  make' them  free.  Men  possessed  of  property 
are  enslaved  by  their  interest,  by  their  conve- 
nience, their  luxury,  and  their  inherent  fears.  We 
owe  our  freedom  to  the  poverty  of  oar  ancestors, 
as  much  as  to  the  rude  independence  of  their  fe- 
rocious barlKirisni.  But  it  is  even  dithcult,  in  thC' 
con!  air  of  our  climate,  to  retain,  in  the  midst: 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  the  vigour  of  mind  neces- 
8,  Kiry 
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sary  to  keep  us  free.  To  confer  property  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  will  never  raise  in  their 
mindsaspirit  of  independence.  TTietr  sole  hopes 
of  retaining  that  property  will  be  deri\-ed  from 
our  policy  and  valour.  When  we  fall,  their  lands 
will  deviate  to  other  heirs. 

■ndimme-  The  revenues  of  Bengal,  when  properly  paid, 
"  ■  amount  to  four  millions.  Should  this  sum  appear 
too  small  for  perpetuity,  many  ways  and  meana 
of  increasing  the  taxes,  without  raising  the  rents, 
will  present  themselves.  The  British  nation,  fa- 
mous for  .their  political  freedom,  are  still  more 
famous  for  their  judgement  and  wisdom  tn  im- 
posing taxations.  Let  them  transfer  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  a  part  of  that  science  of  finance, 
"which  has  so  much  distinguished  their  councils  at 
home.  The  wealth  of  the  people  of  Bengal  is  a 
treasury  which  will  neverfail,  if  drawn  upon  with 
judgement.  Taxes  may  rise,  ina  just  proportion, 
to  the  wealth  which  this  regulation  will  inevitably 
throw  into  our  dominions  in  the  East. 

adTMiusct.  "  Very  extensive  possessions  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual,  are  productive  of  pernicious  conse- 
quences in  all  countries  ;  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  prevented  in  the  present  regulation.  Let 
the  purchasers  be  confined  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  not  exceeding,  upon  any  account,  fifty 
thousand  rupees  a-year.  To  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property,  let  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  a  common-wealth  be  adopted,  and  the 
lands  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  male  issue 
of  tlie  proprietor.  Let  the  moveable  property  be 
divided  among  the  Mahommedan  part  of  our  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  Let 
the  Hindoos,  in  the  same  manner,  retain  their 
own  laws  of  inheritance;  which  are  clear,  simple 
and  defined. 

Paper 
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Paper  Currency. 

The  absolute  establishmentof  landed  property,  f^^'^^ 
would  create  a  perfect  confidence  in  our  faith,  Uuhias 
among  our  subjects  in  the  East ;  and  this  circum* 
stance  leads  to  another  regulation,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  a  great  and  immediate  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  Bengal.  The  want  of  a  suf*- 
ficientquantity  of  specie  for  the  purposes  of  trade,- 
and  the  common  intercourses  among  mankind,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  Bengal  at 
present  labours.  Let,  therefore,  a  paper  currency 
be  introduced  ;  a  measure  at  once  salutary,  easy* 
and  practicable.  I<et  a  bank  be  immediately 
established  at  Calcutta  for  the  convenience  of 
Europeans.  This  would,  by  becoming  familiar 
to  the  natives,  prepare  them  for  a  more  general 
paper  currency.  The  mode  of  carrying  this  into 
execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  banking  than  the 
Author  of  the  Enquiry. 

To  destroy,  at  once,  the  fraudulent  science  ofcnmncr, 
exchange,  which  proves  so  detrimental  to  trade  in 
Bengal,  a  current  coin  ought  to  be  established,  to 
pass  without  variation,  for  jts  fixed  and  intrinsic 
value.  This  was,  in  some  degree,  attempted  by 
a  noble  governor,  but  he  failed  in  his  first  princi- 
ples, by  imposing  an  arbitrary  value  upon  his 
coin,  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  above  its 
intrinsic  worth.  No  other  reason  is  necessary  for 
the  bad  success  of  this  coinage.  Though  a  deci- 
mal division  of  money  is  the  most  rational  and 
commodious ;  yet  entirely  to  change  the  forms  of 
a  country,  in  that  respect,  might  be  attended  with 
gfreat  inconvenience.  Let  the  rupee,  therefore, 
consist,  as  at  preseiit,  of  sixteen  of  the  imaginary 
Anas,  Avliicb  are  now  used  in  accounts  in  Ben- 
gal. The  Pice,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
Ana,  may  be  continued  as  the  imaginary  coin ; 
but  a  copper  coin  of  one  half  of  an  Ana,  would  an 
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ftigmt    swer  the  subdivisions  of  money,  and  be  greatly 
ben«ficial  to  the  poor. 

Tfce  immediate  fell  of  the  exorbitant  intereaC 
of  money,  which  prevails  in  Bengal,  woaW  be 
one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  regulatimi.  Ten 
per  cefitum  is  the  present  interest;  not  so  much 
■owing  to  insecurity,  as  to  the  want  of  cuirency. 
Men  of  undoubted  and  established  credit  are  ready 
to  give  this  great  premium  to  the  lender,  as  they 
can  turn  the  money  to  a  .great  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage. Were  every  man  enabled,  by  a  paper 
currency,  to  bring  his  whole  property  to  the  mai* 
ket,  monopoly,  in  spite  of  oppression,  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  trade  extend  itself  through  a  thou- 
sand channels  not  known  now  in  speculation. 
The  consequence  would  be  highly  beneficial^ 
Bengal  would  draw  great  quantities  of  money 
from  all  the  regions  of  Asia;  and,  by  enriching 
lierself,  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  such  taxes 
upon  different  articles,  as  this  nation,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues,  mighc  think  proper 
to  impose. 

Mdimmo  Napal,  Thibet,  Ava,  Arrac&n,  Pegu,  Siam, 
**  Cochin-china,  China,  and  almost  all  the  islands 
in  the  Eastern  ocean,  produce  gold :  In  the  West, 
that  metal  seems  only  to  be  found  in  the  Turkish 
Diarbekir.  Japan  and  China  only  hare  silver 
mines.  Asia  contains  native  wealth,  which  has 
enriched  it  in  all  ages,  exclusive  of  the  balance  of 
its  commerce  against  Europe.  The  Author  of  thl» 
Enquiry  means  not  that  specie  should  be  drawn 
from  the  East.  But  it  might  centre  in  Bengal, 
and  make  it  one  of  the  ricnest  kingdoms  in  the 
world  ;  whilst  we  might  import,  in  its  manufec- 
tures,  the  surplus  of  its  revenues,  without  dama- 
ging either  its  foreign  commerce  or  internal  pro- 
•perity. 

■dnongo.     These  two  plans,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  only 

theae,  would  restore,  under  a  government  esta- 

blishet,) 
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blisbed  on  impartial  justice,  Bengal  to  its  former 
pro^rity  and  splendor.  Let  the  lands  be  dis- 
posed of  in  property  ;  let  a  paper  currency  be 
established.  Every  individual  would,  in  such  a 
case,  become  industrious  in  improving  his  own 
estate  ;  provisions  would  fall  to  a  third  part  of 
the  present  price;  the  country  would  assume  a 
new  face,  and  the  people  wear  the  aapectof  joy. 
Immense  tracts  of  rich  land,  which  now,  with 
their  woods,  conceal  the  ruins  of  great  cities^ 
would  again  be  cultivated ;  and  new  provinces 
arise  out  of  those  marshy  islands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  which  are  at  present  the  wild 
haunts  of  the  rhinoceros  and  tiger. 


Monopolies. 

Theee  is  no  maxim  in  commerce  better  esta-  Moo*. 
blished,  than  the  destructive  tendency  of  mono- P*'''* 
polies.  In  Bengal,  its  recent  evils  are  well  known 
and  abhorred.  A  law  must  provide  against  it ; 
otherwise  every  other  regulation  will  Ik  made  in 
vain.  The  inhabitants  must  he  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  free  trade ;  subject,  however,  to  such  imposts 
upon  various  articles,  excepting  those  of  either 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  as 
may  be  thought  reasonable  from  time  to  time. 
Gross  articles,  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  liner 
manufactures,  ought,  however,  to  be  exempted 
from  duty ;  and  every  encouragement  possible 
given  to  the  export  trade. 

Free  merchants  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  neither  tbuluBel 
must  they  be  excluded  from  the  inland  trade  ;  as 
that  circumstance  would  place  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  oa  a  worse  footing  than  foreigners, 
whom  we  cannot,  without  violence,  prevent  from 
trading 
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trading  wlierever  they  please.  Let,  however,  tUe 
residence  of  the  free  merchants  be  contined  to 
Calcutta  ;  as  the  influence  which  all  the  natives 
of  Britain  have  acquired  over  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal,  is  so  great,  that  the  selfish  can  convert  it 
into  the  means  of  oppression.  The  Indian  agents 
of  British  traders  will  not  carry,  among  a  wretched 
people,  the  same  terror  which  clothes  their  masters ; 
whom  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  not  to  obey,  in  their 
most  unjust  commands, 
^p^  The  servants  of  the  Company  will  have  many 
ddnrred  objections  to  thls  proposal.  But  the  manage- 
fcom  trade,  ment  of  the  revenues,  and  of  the  genera!  trade, 
which  must  remain  in  their  hands,  will  still  give 
them  superior  advantages,  sufficient  to  gratify  all 
their  reasonable  desires.  The  influence  of  a 
member  of  the  council  will,  without  doubt,  ena- 
ble any  man  in  that  high  station  to  engross  a 
share  of  the  trade,  almost  equal  to  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly. Shouldeven  a  man  of  that  rank  be  so  selfr 
denied,  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  influence 
annexed  to  his  place,  his  attention  to  commerce 
would  encroach  on  the  time  allotted  for  public 
affaiis.  Let  him,  therefore,  when  he  rises  to  the 
board,  be  debarred  from  trading,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  severe  penalties  of  law;  and  let 
there  be  an  ample  allowance  made  for  his  services^ 
from  the  funds  of  the  Company. 


Religion. 

Men  who  submit  to  bodily  servitude,  have 
been  known  to  revolt  against  the  slavery  imposed 
on  their  minds.  We  may  use  the  Indians  for  our 
benefit  in  this  world,  but  let  them  serve  tiiem- 
selves  as  they  can  in  the  next  All  religions  must 
be  tolerated  in  Bengal,  except  in  the  practice  of 

soiue- 
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some  inhuman  customs,  which  the  Mahommedana 
have  already,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed.  We 
must  not  permit  young  widows,  in  their  virtuous 
enthusiasiii,  to  tnro»v  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  with  their  dead  husbands  ;  noi  tlie  sick  and 
aged  to  be  drowned,  when  their  friends  despair 
of  their  lives. 

The  Hindoo  religion,  in  other  respects,  inspires  wierKwo 
the  purest  morals.  Productive,  from  its  princi- 
ples, of  the  greatest  degree  of  subordination  to 
authority,  it  prepares  mankind  for  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  lords.  It  supplies,  by  its  well- 
followed  precepts,  the  place  of  penal  laws  ;  and  it 
renders  crimes  almost  unknown  in  the  land.  The 
peaceable  sentiments  which  it  breathes,  will  check 
the  more  warlike  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
Koran.  The  prudent  successors  of  Timur  saw 
that  the  Hindoo  religion  was  favourable  to  their 
power;  and  they  sheathed  the  swoid,  which  the 
otherprincesof  theMahommedan  persuasion  em- 
ployed in  establishing  their  own  faith,  in  all  their 
conquests.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  always 
enjoyed  in  India,  in  the  absence  of  political  free- 
dom. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  usages  and  very  of  in  i* 
prejudices  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  regard  for**""* 
their  religion.  Though  many  things  of  that  kind 
may  appear  absurd  and  trivial  among  Europeans, 
tliey  are  of  the  utmost  importance  among  the  In- 
dians. Tlie  least  breach  of  them  may  be  produc- 
tive of  an  expulsion  from  the  society,  a  more 
dreadful  punisnment  Draco  himself  could  not  de- 
vise. But  the  caution  about  religion  is  super- 
fluous :  these  are  no  converting  days.  Among  the 
list  of  crimes  committed  in  Bengal,  persecution 
for  religion  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  he  that  will 
consent  to  part  with  his  property,  may  carry  his 
opinions  away  with  freedom.  , 
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The  Executivt  Power. 

'  The  great  path  of  general  regulation  is  WiTh 
less  difficulty  traced,  than  the  minute  lines  which 
■carry  the  current  of  government  from  the  centrfc 
to  the  extremities  of  the  state.  Practice  reiistft 
theory  more  on  this  subject  than  in  any  other; 
and  the  wisest  legislators  can  neither  foresee  noi" 
prevent  obstacles  which  mav  rise  in  the  progresft 
of  time.  In  a  country  where  the  body  of  thfc 
people  meet  annually,  in  their  representatives,  t6 
new  inconveniences,  new  remedies  may  be  in- 
stantly applied  ;  and  even  the  mandate  of  tfab 
despot  loses  half  its  tyranny,  in  the  expedition 
with  which  it  exposes  evil. 
The  distance  of  Bengal  frotn  the  ■eye  of  the 

*■  British  legislature,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  frame  laws  against  every  emergency  that 
may  arise;  and  it  is  equally  difficult,  with  pro- 
priety to  create  a  legislative  authority  in  a  king- 
dom, which  cannot,  in  then^iture  of  things-,  have 
a  representative  of  its  own.  The  executive  powrt- 
being  vested  in  the  governor  and  council,  it  is- 
dangerous  to  trust  them  with  the  kglslative ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  permit  the  court  of  ju8tic<v 
•which  we  mean  to  propose,  to  make  those  laws. 
Bt>on  which  they  are  to  decide.  The  least  of  two 
■evils  is  preferred  by  the  prudent.  Let  the  gover- 
nor and  council  suggest  annually,  it  their  general 
letter,  the  necessary  regufet^ons;  and  ihesi^ 
after  being  duly  weighed  by  the  Company,  i* 
their  collective  body  at  home,  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, to  be  by  them,  if  found  jnst,  necessary  sttA 
equitable,  framed  into  a  law.  The  ^neral  lawb 
For  the  government  of  Bengal  being  by  the  Bri- 
tish Jegnlature  once  established,  the  inconveni^ 
cuces  which  may  arise  in  itadia,  will  iwither  be  m 

great 
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great  nor  detrimental  as  to  occasion  much  mis- 
ehief  for  one,  or  even  two  years ;  in  which  time, 
the  proposed  regulations,  sent  home  by  the  go- 
TCTnor  and  council,  will  return  to  them  with  the 
force  of  laws. 

Tht  executive  power,  in  its  full  extent,  as  at  dKcooDuii 
present,  mnst  be  vested  in  a  president  and  council, 
of  which  the  chief  Justice  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  troops  ought  to  be,  e.v  officio,  members. 
The  number  should  be  increased  to  sixteen,  of 
which  any  five,  with  the  president,  may  form  a 
boatd ;  and  *en  always  to  reside  at  Calcutta,  ex- 
cJusTve  oS  the  chief  justice  andl  the  commander  in 
chief,  shouM  even  tne  peaoeableness  of  the  times 
permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  army.  Tbe 
four  remaimng  counsellors  should  be  directed  to 
raide  in  the  capitals  of  the  larger  districts,  into 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  justice,  we  shall  here- 
after divide  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  BehAr. 
TTie  foasiness  for  forming  regulations  to  make  a 
foundation  of  aiaw,  being  of  tlie  last  importance, 
ought  never  to  come  before  less  than  ten  members 
in  council,  of  whom  the  chief  justice  ougbt  inva- 
riably to  be  one. 

Let  a  general  board  of  revenue  be  established  ^""^  <* 
at  Calcutta,  at  which  a  member  of  the  council" 
is  to  preside.  Let  this  board,  in  its  inferior  de- 
partihents,  be  conducted  by  the  Company'a  ser- 
rants ;  and  4et  it  receive  toe  correspondence  and 
check  the  accounts  of  four  other  boards  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  to  be  &zsA 
at  Dacca,  Murshedab^d,  Mongeer,  and  Patna. 
Let  the  provincca  of  Bengal  and  Beh&r  be  divid- 
ed into  five  equal  divisions,  each  subject,  in  the 
£rst  instance,  to  one  of  the  four  boards,  which 
are  all  under  tbe  controul  of  the  superior  board  of 
.revenue  established  at  Calcutta.  In  the  lesser  dis- 
tricts, let  a  Company's  servant  snperiDtend  the 
u  %  collectiou 
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collection  of  the  revenue;  and  be  accountable 
for  his  transactions  to  the  board,  under  whose  ju- 
risdiction he  acts. 

The  wild  chaos  of  government,  if  the  absence 
of  all  rule  deserves  the  name,  which  subsists  in 
Bengal,  must  be  utterly  removed.  There  some 
faint  traces  of  the  British  constitution  is  mixed 
with  the  positive  orders  of  a  Court  of  Directors, 
the  convenient  and  temporary  expedients  of' a 
trading  governor  and  council,  the  secret  orders  of 
the  select  committee,  the  influence  of  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  Nabob,  and  the  boisterous  despo- 
tism of  Mahommed  Riza.  To  separate,  or  even 
to  restrain  them  wichin  proper  bounds,  li  beyond 
human  capacity  ;  some  branches  must  be  lopt  off^ 
to  give  more  vigour  and  room  to  others  to  flourish. 
Mubdrick  must  retire  from  the  Musnud ;  Ma- 
hommed Riza  and  the  secret  committee  vanish 
away;  and  even  the  council  itself  must  be  re- 
trained from  BSEvi  UANU  despotism  ;  such  as, 
the  sending  home,  by  force,  British  subjects,  and 
dismissing  officers  without  the  seutence  of  a  court 
martial. 


Judicial  Power. 


KeScctioiii.  To  preserve  the  health  of  the  political  body,  ' 
the  pure  stream  of  impartial  justice  must  rush, 
with  vigour,  through  every  vein.  When  it  meet* 
with  obstructions,  a  disease  is  produced;  and, 
when  the  whole  mass  becomes  corrupted,  a  lan- 
guor succeeds,  which  frequently  terminates  in 
death.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  the  distributers 
of  justice  ought  to  be  independent  of  every  thing 
but  the  law.  The  executive  part  of  government 
-must  not  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the  judge, 
otherwise  that  officer,  who  was  created  tor  the 
defence 
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defence  of  the  subject  from  injury,  becomes  a 
tool  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  despotism. 

ITie  first  principle  of  wise  legislation  is  to  open  ^^^ 
an  easy  passage  to  the  temple  of  Justice.  Where  in  BengU. 
the  seat  of  redress  is  either  distant  or  difficult  of 
access,  an  injury  is  forgot  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
complaint ;  an'd  thus  injustice  is  encouraged  by 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  impunity.  To 
avoid  this  evil,  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  thinks 
it  necessary,  that  the  act  of  the  legislature,  which 
shall  constitute  the  mode  of  distributing  justice, 
should  also  divide  Bengal  and  Behilr  into  five 
great  provinces,  the  capitals  of  which  ought  to 
l>e  Calcutta,  Murshedabad,  and  Dacca,  in  Ben- 
gal ;  and  Patna  and  Moageer,  in  Beh&r.  Let 
each  of  these  five  great  divisions  be  subdivided 
into  ten  Chucklas,  or  extensive  districts,  almost 
the  number  of  which  the  kingdom  consists  at 
present;  and  let  each  of  these  be  still  subdivided 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  Pergunnas. 

To  bring  justice,  to  use  a  certain  author's  OumAU* 
■words,  home  to  the  door  of  every  man,  let  there,  "^""'**' 
in  each  village,  be  established,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  empire,  a  Muckuddum,  to  act  as  a  constable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  A  Sheikd&r, 
■with  a  commission  similar  to  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  should  be  fixed  in  the  most  central 
part  of  the  Pergunna  or  lesser  district,  to  whom 
disputes,  which  cannot'be  quashed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Muckuddum  or  constable,  may  be  re- 
ferred. Let  the  court  of  this  officer,  however, 
communicate  with  another  of  a  mpve  extensive 
and  ample  jurisdiction,  established  in  the  capital 
of  the  division  or  district,  of  which  the  Pergunna 
is  a  part. 

Similar  to  the  office  of  a  Sheikdfir,  or  justice  Cnwrtiw 
of  the  peace,  ought  to  be  that  of  the  Cutwal  6r**'"' 
mayor  of  great  towns   and  considerable  cities. 
u  3  The 
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The  wisdom  of  the  house  of  Timur  established 
this  officer,  to  animadvert  upon  thieves,  gam- 
blers, and  other  miscreants ;  to  remove  nuisances, 
to  suppress  pimps  and  jugglers,  to  prevent  fore- 
stalling of  grain  and  other  provisions;  to  be  the 
regulator  of  the'  market,  and  to  decide  in  all  trt-  ^ 
vial  and  vexatious  disputes,  that  tended  toward 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  His  ministerial  office  co- 
incided almost  with  that  of  the  mayors  of  our 
lesser  towns  ;  and  his  court  was  the  counterpart 
of  thenowobsoleteCuRiA  pedis  pulverjzati^ 
mentioned  by  our  lawyers. 
Comtirf  In  every  Chuckla,  or  greaterdivision,  let  there 
'  be  established  a  court  similar  in  its  nature,  bu( 
different  in  its  mode,  to  the  courts  of  Cutclierri, 
instituted  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Let  this 
court  be  composed  of  the  Company's  servant  re- 
siding for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the 
Chuckla,  and  'of  two  Mahommed  Cazis,  and 
two  Brahmins.  The  servant  of  the  Company 
ought  to  be  the  nominal  president  of  tKe  court, 
but  only  to  sit  when  the  voices  are  equal,  to 
throw  his  casting-vote  on  the  side  of  equity.  In 
Buch  a  case  the  process  to  begin  anew.  The  fees 
of  the  court  must  be  regulated,  and  a  table  of 
the  expence  of  every  article  to  be  hung  up  to 
public  view,  in  the  common  hall.  The  punishment 
for  corruption,  upon  conviction  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Bengal,  ought  to  rise  to  a  degree  of 
severity  suitable  to  the  danger  of  the  critHC. 
itijurudk-  This  court,  besides  the  power  of  hearing  ap- 
*'°"-  peals  from  the  decisions  ot  the  Sheikdir  in  the 
lesser  districts,  ought  to  retain  its  ancient  author 
rity,  subject,  however,  to  an  api>eal  from  deci- 
sions beyond  a  sum  to  be  specified,  to  the  provin- 
cial courts,  which  shall  be  hereafter  described. 
Its  iurisdiction  ought  to  extend  to  the  contracting 
'  and  dissolving  of  marriages,  to  the.  settlement  of 
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dQwries  for  women,  and  the  succession  to  money 
•nd  moveables  among  children,  according  to  the  ' 
respective  institutes  of  the  Mahommedan  and 
{iiadoo  systems  of  religion.  It  ought  also  to  be 
a  court  of  record  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  keep  an 
eifact  register  of  alt  public  and  private  contracts, 
births,  marriages,  ind  deaths  ;  and,  to  execute 
that  departmeut  of  the  business,  a  Canongoe  and 
a  Mutaseddy,  as  clerks,  ought  to  be  annexed  to 
each  court.  These,  with  other  matters  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  section,  ought  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  power  of  tlie  court  of  Cut- 
cherri. 

In  each  of  the  capitals  of  the  five  provinces,  a  Pn>™«cid 
member  of  the  council  of  state  at  Calcutta  ought ' 
to  reside.  He,  together  vith  possessing  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Company's  commercial  affairs  in 
his  province,  ought  to  be  empowered,  by  a  special 
commission,  with  three  assessors  of  the  elder  re- 
sident servants,  to  form,  and  preside  in  a  court  of 
justice,  which  we  shall,  for  distinction,  call  The 
Provincial  Court  of  Appeal.  To  direct  their  judge- 
ment upon  points  of  law,  an  othcer,  under  the 
BQQie  of  Attorney-general  for  the  province,  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  give  his  advice,  together  with 
a  Mahommedan  Cazi,  and  an  Indian  Brahmin,  to 
explain  the  principles  of  their  respective  institu- 
tions and  usages,  and  to  tender  oaths  to  the  parties. 
Suits  may  originate  in  this  court ;  and  ii  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  removing  before  itself  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  Cutcherri. 

To  establish  thoroughly  the  i  ndependence  of  the  snp«*»* 
judicial  on  the  executive  power,  a  supreme  court,  dni 
from  which  an  appeal  ought  only  to  lie  to  Great 
Britain,  should  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislatufe.  Let  it  consist  of  a  chief 
justice  aod  three  pui^n^  justices,  who  derive  thetr 
«wnmissions  from  the  king ;  and  let  them  be  in 
u  4  Bengal 
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Bengal  the  counterpart  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  England.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
which,  from  its  transcendent  power,  may  be 
called  the  supreme  court  of  Bengal,  ought  to  ex- 
tend, without  limitation,  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  to  keep  the  inferior  courts  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  as  well  as  to  decide 
ultimately  upon  all  appeals.  It  ought  to  protect 
the  just  rights  of  the  subject,  and  by  its  sudden 

-  and  even  summary  inteqiosltion  ;  and   to  take 

■  cognizance  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil  causes. 
wdcrimi-  To  carry  justice,  in  criminal  matters,  with  all 
^?JJ^*"     the  expedition  possible,    through  our  conquests, 

it  is  proposed,  that  two  of  the/>uwn^justices8hall, 
twice  a-ypar,    go  on  circuits,  to  the  respective 

■  capitals  of  the  five  provinces,  one  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Bengal,  and  one  into  the  two  into 
which  Behilr  is  to  be  dividetl.  The  paiw/^  justice 
shall  sit,  upon  these  occasions,  Avith  the  members 
of  the  provincial  court;  but  the  mechher  of  the 
council,  who  is  the  president  of  the  court,  shall 

-still  be  considered  as  the  principal  judge-  In 
*  ■  criminal  matters,  the  culprit  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  British  subjects  only  ;  there  being  always 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  and  lawful  men  to 
form  a  jury  in  the  capital  of  the  province.      In 

-  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  disputes  between 
the  natives  may  be  decided  in  civil  cases,  accord- 
ing to  equity,  without  a  jury,  by  the  judges  ;  but 
in  suits  between  British  subjects,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  tried,  by  a  jury,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  England. 

^^°^        The  solemanagementoftherevenueof  Bengal, 
^^''"'  being  in  the  Companv,  many  capital  alterations 
are  necessary  to  be  maxfe  in  that  important  branch. 
The  great  channel  of  public  justice  has  been,  by 
the  above  regulations,  separated  iVom  the  execu- 
tive 
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tive  power ;  but  some  part  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rity must-  still  remain  in  the  Company's  hands. 
To  manage  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  it  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  five  boards  must  be 
formed,  the  superior  one  of  which  to  remain  in 
Calcutta.  The  boards  ought  to  consist  of  two 
divisions,  or  rather  of  tM'o  sides ;  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  judicial  part,  which  must 
enable  them  to  inforce  the  payment  of  the  reve- 
nues. 

The  mode  of  proceeiling  in  this  branch  ought  iwinriicJ*. 
'to  rise  in  the  same  gradations  with  the  course  of  "°" 
appeals  in  the  civil  line  of  disputes  between  man 
"and  man.  Let  the  Cutcherrics  inforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  Chucklas,  under  an 
appeal  to  the  provincial  board,  whose  decisions, 
beyond  certain  sums,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  general  board  at  Calcutta,  But, 
as  the  state  must  not  suffer  through  delay,  let  the 
sum  in  dispute,  upon  a  decision  against  the  sub-  . 
ject,  by  any  of  the  courts  of  revenue  before  whom 
the  suit  shall  originate,  be  forthwith  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  let  the  person  aggrieved  seek 
for  redress,  by  petition,  to  the  court  which  is 
placed  immediately  above  that  court,  of  whose 
decision  he  complains. 

The  board  ot  revenue,  in  each  of  the  capital  cMiBiicd  >• 
cities  of  the  five  provinces,  except  in  Calcutta,  "^" 
where  no  court  of  law  except  the  supreme  court 
exists,  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  same  persons 
-  whom  we  have  already  placed  as  judges  in  the 
provincial  court  of  appeal.  The  court  of  exche- 
quer, in  Eneland,  examines,  by  a  fiction,  into 
all  sorts  of  civi!  causes.  It  is  necessary  to  preclude 
the  boards  of  revenue  from  such  powers,  as  a 
court  of  exchequer.  As  provincial  couits  of 
common  law,  their  decisions  are  liable  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court  at  Calcuttaj  and  tliere- 

fore 
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fore  any  prejudices  which  tliey  may  be  suppose^ 
to  imbibe,  as  members  of  the  executive  part  of 
government,  cannot  be  of  great  detriment  to  the 
people,  subject  as  their  proceedings  are  to  a  coufi 
not  amenable  to  thejunsdictjon  of  the  Company. 


Obseroations  on  tke  Ju^iai  Powtr. 

The  despotism  which  naturally  sprung  from 
the  double  government  which  arose  on  the  fouur 
dation  of  the  success  of  our  arms  in  Bengal,  rer 
pressed  one  evil,  whilst  it  gave  bJrth  to  a  thou.- 
eand.  Those  frequent  disputes  which  grow  be- 
tween individuals,  vhere  the  access  to  justice  is 
easy,  were  quashed  by  a  terror  which  prevented 
an  unfortunate  people  from  appearing  before 
rulers  who  wanted  but  an  excuse  to  oppress.  The 
hand  of  power  fell  heavy  upon  both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  and,  thererbre,  men  put  up  with 
injuries  from  one  another,  in  liopes  of  concealing 
themselves  from  the  rigid  eyes  of  government. 
This  alludes  to  the  boisterous  tyranny  of  the  mi- 
nister of  a  nominal  Nabob;  indolence  was  more 
our  crime,  than  cruelty. 
^  The  doors  opened  to  justice  in  the  preceding 
I  section,  will,  without  doubt,  introduce  an  amplp 
harvest  for  men  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  better  tnat 
they  should  live  by  litigiousness,  than  that  the 
people  should  perish  by  tyranny.  The  objection 
rtsingfrom  thiacircumstance  must  therefore  vanish 
in  the  utility  of  the  thing;  and  another  objection, 
just  as  obvious,  may  he  as  easily  removed.  It 
may  be.  thought  impolitic  by  some,  that  any 
part  of  the  judicial  authority  should  remain  tq 
the  bands  of  the  natives.  But  this  is  objected  in 
vain.  The  o£Gcers  of  justice,  as  well  as  being 
'  subject 
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subject  to  a  revision  of  their  decrees  to  the  Bri- 
tish, derive  from  them  their  own  power ;  and  the 
people,  by  being  left  in  possession  of  some  of 
their  laws  and  usages,  will  be  flattered  into  an  in- 
violable submission  to  our  government. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  are,  from^"."'* 
their  natural  disposition,  prepared  to  submit  to 
anysystem  of  government  founded  upon  justice, 
there  are  some  laws  of  their  own,  which  absolute 
power  itself  must  not  violate.  Tlie  regulations, 
■with  regard  to  their  women  and  religion,  must 
never  be  touched ;  and  upon  mature  consideration, 
the  Author  of  theEnquiry  is  of  opinion,  that  many 
other  ancient  institutions  might  be  left  entire. 
There  are,  however,  particular  usages  established 
by  time  into  a  law,  which  our  humanity  must 
destroy.  No  pecuniary  compensation  must  be' 
permitted  for  murder;  no  theft  be  punished  by 
cutting  off  the  hand.  Let  the  Mahomnicdan  laws 
still  in  force  against  the  Hindoos  be  abrogated  ; 
let  no  women  burn  themselves  with  their  bus* 
bands,  no  dyingperson  be  exposed  by  his  friends. 

To  leave  the  natives  entirelyto  their  own  laws,  wihe 
would  be  to  consign  them  to  anarchy  and  confu-  ■^'* 
sion.  The  inhabitants  of  Bengal  are  divided  into 
two  religious  sects,  the  Mahoramedan  and  Hin- 
doo, almost  equal  in  point  of  numbers.  Averse 
beyond  measure,  to  one  another,  both  on  account 
of  religion  and  the  memory  of  mutual  injuries, 
the  one  party  will  not  now  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  other;  arid  the  dissention  which  subsists  be- 
tween individuals,  would,  without  a  pressure 
from  another  power,  spread  in  a  flame  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  thepeace  and  prosperity  of  the  counr 
try,  that  the  laws  of  England,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  oppose  prejudices  and  usages  which  cannot 
be  Tclinquished  by  the  natives,  should  prevail. 

The 
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the  measure,  besides  its  equity,  is  calculated  to 
preserve  that  influence  which  conquerors  must 
possess  to  retain  their  po^/er. 
ta^ttti  The  expence  of  the  juriicialestablishment  is  but 
trivial  if  compared  to  the  advantages  which  the 
kingddm  of  Bengal  must  derive  from  such  a 
necessary  institution.  The  judges  in  every  coun- 
try should  be  placed  in  affluence  ;  in  Bengal  they 
ought  to  derive  a  fortune  from  the  labour  of 
some  years.  The  natives  of  a  northern  climate 
settle  not  for  life  in  the  torrid  zone ;  they  always 
place  the  prospect  of  returning  with  wealth  to 
,  their  friends,  among  their  great  inducements  for 
venturing  to  cross  the  ocean.  The  following  table 
presents  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expeuce  of 
justice  in  Bengal. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal. 

Aew      One  chief  justice,          •  X.  10,000 

»"^      Three  puistii  justices,  -         15,000 

One  attorney-general,  -            3,000 

One  register,         -  -            2,000 

Two  Cazis  and  two  Brahmins  to 

attend  the  courts  -            0,400 

Contingencies,            <-  1,000 


Z.  31,400 
t-The  four   provirrcial  courts  of 
appeal,  consisting  of  the  Com- 
■    pany's  servants, 
Four     counsellors,     as     presi- 
dents, -  -  X.  2,000 
Twelve  assessors,             -  2,400 


X.  4,400 


Carried  forward,  X.  35,800 
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Brought  forward,  Z,  35,800 
One  provincial  attorney  in  each,  L.  2, 000 
One  register  in  each,  -  0,800 

One  Cazi  and  one  Brahmin  in 

each,  -  .  -  -  0,800 
Contingencies  in  all,  -         I,600 

Fifty  courts  of  Cutcherri. 
Pifty  presidents,   being  servants 

of  the  Company  -  -  5,000 
Two  hundred  assessors,  -  10,000 
Fifty  registers,  -  -       1,500 

Fifty  clerks,  -  -  1,000 


24,700 
Z.  58.500 

The  above  calculation,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
thought  extravagant,  for  dispensing  justice  to' 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  The  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  boards  of  revenue,  and  of  these, 
as  forming  courts  rf  exchequer,  are  not  mention- 
ed, as  the  Company  is  supposed  to  pay  its  own 
servants  with  certain  sums  and  lucrative  privi- 
leges for  the  whole  of  tlieir  trouble.  The  Shiek- 
d&rs,  the  CutwAls,  and  the  Muckuddums,  have 
no  salaries  ;  the  influence  and  distinction  which 
■they  shall  derive  from  their  employments  being  a 
sufficient  reward  for  their  toil. 


General  Rejections  on  the  Plan. 

pROPEKTT  being  once  established,  and  the 
forms  of  justice  to  protect  it  delineated,  public  <»"*« 
prosperity  is  placed  on  a  solid  foundation.     But 
the    love   of  niorsey,  which  generally  prevails, 
renders  the  moat  of  mankiuu  more  anxious  to 
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posspss  present  proBt,  than  to  look  forward  tai 
future  advantages.  The  plan  which  we  have  laitt 
down  in  the  preceding  sections,  will  begin  to  yield 
an  apparent  benefit  irom  its  commencement ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  tide  will  become  the  more 
rapid  the  longer  it  flows. 

The  immediate  pecuniary  advantages  which  will 
rise  to  Bengal,  are  to  be  derived  front'  various- 
sources.  The  removal  of  the  emperor,  either  to 
Patna  or  Mongeer,  will  save  to  trie  kingdom  his 
pension  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds;  the  revenues  of  the  territory  of 
Bulwant  Singh,  three  hundred  and  twelve  tnou- 
sand  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  spent  in  Bengal ; 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  now  sent 
abroad,' without  hopes  of  return,  to  pay  three 
battalions  of  our  troops  stationed  at  Atlahabftd/ 
This  sum  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thoti* 
sand  pounds,  thrown  at  once  into  the  circulation, 
would  animate  the  languid  pulse  of  conBierce ; 
-and  at  once  prepare  the  kingdom  for  the  com- 
mercial improvements,  which  the  plan,  la  its 
other  regulations,  seems  absolutely  to  ensure. 

The  future  advantages  arise  also  from  various 
-springs.  The  influx  of  specie  and  inhabitant^ 
which  the  sale  of  the  waste,  as  well  as  of  the  col-' 
tivated  lands;  would  draw  from  all  the  otherj>r(k^ 
vincea  of  Hindostan,  would  be  productive  of  im- 
mediate national  wealth.  The  advancement  of 
agriculture  would  promote  the  advancement  of 
manufactures.  The  peace  of  the  country  would 
be  secured  from  abroad ;  and  justice,  by  prevail- 
ing at  home,  would  attach  the  natives  to  a  go- 
vernment, on  the  stability  of  which  the  poisession, 
of  their  landed  property  depended.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  paper  currency,  on  national  iaith 
and  the  Company's  security,  would  enable  inan- 
kind  to  bring  alt  their  property'  into  action,  lower 
the  exorbitant  interest  of  money,  and  render 
Bengal, 
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Bingkl,  in  the  s|iace  of  a  few  wan,  the  Bibst  eom- 
mercial,  the  moat  flourishitig,  "and  the  most  wealthy 
Itin^dMn,  of  its  extent,  ia  Asia. 

The  Company,  in  the  midst  of  the  pl■oa()6ri^^l<>l«'I<»■ 
4f  the  subject,  wouW  amazingly  thrive  in  their  [C^i^ 
■«ftair».  A  sum  not  less  tlian  tea  millitms,  inde- 
peftdent  of  their  revenue,  would,  in  the  space  of 
font  yeBTs>  flow  from  the  firtt  sales  of  the  land 
into  thtir  coffers.  The  improvemetit  of  their 
-praent  revehue  would  join  issse  with  its  fbture 
certainty  and  permanency.  A  large  annaal  sum 
\roold  arise,  from  a  ttiorough  examination  of  te- 
nures; and  ft-om  imposts  already  laid  upon  fait^ 
ciarlKts,  entrance  ibto  great  tottns,  shops,  magft- 
Asnes  of  grain,  fees  tipoti  marriages,  tolls,  col- 
Jected  Bt  ierries,  licmces  for  exercising  trades, 
i|[round-reht  of  houses,  which  though  at  present 
^id  by  the  pnbKc,  have  never  been  brought  tb 
account  by  Mahommed  Riza  and  the  general 
fanners.  These  articles,  at  the  lowest  average, 
might  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  four  hnndred 
thousand  pounds.  Five  hundred  thousaind  pound's 
vonhi  yearly  be  8a\«ed  in  pensioas,  and  on  the 
•charge  of  collection ;  besides,  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  revenues,  which  would  most  cer- 
tainty be  derived  from  the  growing  prosperity  tff 
the  kingdom. 

Tlie  absolute  establishmewt  of  proiperty,  "with^ 
■•ut  whicii  written  law  seems superfttous  to  society, 
is,  as  has  been  observed,  the  foundation  upon 
which  national  prosperity  is  laid.  Regulations 
which  stop  short  of  tnTS  prrmrrry  object,  are  only 
temporary  expedients,  which  may,  for  a  time, 
alleviate  the  pain  of  tlic  distemper,  but  it  can 
never  cure.  A  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  right  of 
■Jsossession  of  the  natives,  tlie  prevention  of  some 
■  part  of  the  present  national  waste,  a  mild  despo- 
tisto,  vhicfa  wc  may  dignify  with  the  name  of 
a  Justice, 
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Justice^  will  have  an  immediate  good  effect;  but 
the  advantage  is  limited,  partial,  and  transient ; 
and  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  unless  something  similar  to  what  has 
been  in  the  preceding  sections  proposed,  is  adopt-  ' 
ed,  Bengal  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  de- 
cline into  a  shadow,  and  vanish  from  our  hands. 

Miracles  are  not  to  be  expected  in  this  age ; 
and,  without  them,  in  the  absence  of  a  bold  and 
determined  exertion,  the  boasted  fruits  of  our  vic- 
tories in  the  East,  will  wither  with  our  laurels.  A 
kingdom,  lying  under  alt  the  disadvantages  of  a 
foreign  conquest,  which,  without  return,  deprives 
it  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  its  annual  industr}% 
must  sink,  under  the  weight,  unless  it  is  placed  on 
a  better  footing  than  the  surrounding  countries, 
which  pay  no  tribute.  Let  ourjustice  to  our  own 
subjects,  let  the  advantages  of  our  regulations, 
entice  foreigners,  with  their  wealth,  to  settle 
among  us ;  let  us,  without  the  sword,  appropriate 
the  wealth  of  India  by  our  policy ;  otherwise  the 
stream  which  flows  into  Great  Britain,  will  soon 
become  dry.  The  lake  which  feeds  it,  has  already 
disappeared  from  the  banks.  Temporary  regiUa- 
.tions  may  dazzle  with  their  immediate  effect ; 
but  a  permanent  plan,  which,  in  its  wide  circle^ 
comprehends  futurity,  will  preserve  the  vigour 
and  health  of  Bengal,  to  the  va'ge  of  that  politi- 
cal death  to-  which  all  empires  seem  to  be  sub- 
jected by  fate. 


Concluding  Rejections. 

Arguments    deduced  from   general  princi- 
ples, however   obvious  they  may  appear,  strike 
not  the  bulk  of  mankind  so  forcibly  as  facts.  The 
revenues 
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revenues  of  BenE;aI,  without  including  the  Ja- 
gieers,  amounted,  in  the  year  I766,  to  near  three 
nilliona  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money.  The  charges  of  collection,  the  Nabob's 
government,  pensions,  civil,  military,  and  marine 
expences,  being  deducted,  there  remained  a  ba- 
lance of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  Company.  The  expences  have 
since  been  increasing  yearly,  and  the  revenues 
tfecfeasin^.  Both  were  hastening  to  that  middle 
point  which  would  balance  the  accounts  of  the 
British  nation  with  the  fortune  of  their  arms  in 
the  East 

--    To  conceal  this  decrease  as  much  as  possible,  nSaM^ 
men  fell  on  a  very  shallow  and  poor  expedient.  *"* 
The  servants  of  the  Company  protracted  the  time 
of  closing  the  accounts  to  make  up  the  usual 
mm;  and  by  these  means  an  encroachment  of 
five  months  was,  hy  degrees,  made  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding year.     To  understand  this  circumstance 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  collections  are 
not  fixed  to  a  particular  term.     They  are  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  and  the  produce  of 
the  five  months,  which  may  amount  to  one  mil-  ~ 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  accounts  made  up  since  the  De- 
vanny  was  submitted  to  our  management 
.    Notwithstanding  this  deception,  it  was  not  the  «f  tbei» 
only  deficiency  in  the  state  of  money  affairs.  The  ''"^ 
revenues  of  the  year  1769,  had,  besides,  fallen 
short  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  what 
further  reduction  the  famine  which  ensued  may 
"have  made,  time  can  only  demonstrate.     By  the 
best  accounts  from  Bengal,  there  was  not  a  ba- 
lance of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  remain- 
ing, after  alt  expences  were  paid ;  and  this  was 
not  above  half  the  sum  necessury  to  purchase  the 
aanual  inycatments  of  the  Company.     No  fair 
.  .fQU  u  V  conclusion, 
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ccmcitisicni,  howver,  csn  be  dravra  from  the  fun- 
dace  of  one  year ;  aiid  the  vigilance  of  the  Coait 
of  Directors  has  since,  established  some  beneficnft 
regulatioDS.  To  flatter  the  sanguine,  we  vilH 
suppose,  that  '^e  net  halance  will  amount,  on  the 
present  footing,  to  one  million.  The  sum  is  jut 
sufficient  for  the  investments  of  the  Company, 
vithont  leaving  a  single  farthing  in  thetretturjr 
to  answer  any  extraonlinary  emergency. 
oi>Ti0a*  Xhe  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan  are  ob»i- 
0D8,  and  therefore  easily  explained.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  zeat-ioU  ctf  tb£  yeaf  1765shaU 
be  taken  as  the  rule  of  the  quit-rent  to  W  peid 
after  the  sale  of  die  knds.  iLet  none  think  this 
snm  too  mtich.  Under  the  nanaf  emettt  of  -die 
proprietors,  the  lands  would  in  a  ttw  yean  pro- 
duce thrice  the  ssm  of  three  milUoos  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  Imt  the  sut^t  wuet  recmve 
a  bribefor  his  industiy.  The  Company  at  pMsra* 
complain  that  the  Taloofcd&cs,  or  dnse  irho 
pcssess  lands  in  property,  run  away  vitfa  aJl  the 
tenants.  Their  estates  are^ouri&hiiW)  vhiktoHr 
limited  policy  of  kttimg  the  lands  oj  the  ytat 
has  created  solitudes  around.  Aiter  athoniii^ 
examination  of  fictitious  tenunes,  private  ^• 
cToachments  and  pubMc  lenAezilenients,  we  msjTf 
with  great  .propriety,  venture  to  add  at  least  one 
snillion  to  the  above  sam.  But  to  .speak  with  a 
moderation  vhicb  iprecludes  noply,  we  sludl  only 
take  it  for  gruited  that  four  iiundred  thonaaiid 
pounds  are,  by  these  means,  only  gained.  Cvtm 
this  sum  will  fix  the  annual  Kvenue  at  fom-  aiil- 
iions  ;  and  there  let  it  rest  till  the  f)rosjKirit^<tf' 
the  country  shall  authorise  an  incrrane,  by  slight 
imposts  on  trade  and  the  articles  of  constanpr 
tion. 

The  abohticaf  of  the  tyrannical  and  raqnolitac 

government  of  the  Nahoh  wilLJae  a  scving  lof  &n 

ihuadred 
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kvHdieil  tbousKDdpoanda  on  the  annual  expnieet.  AdnK*- 
Hie  ^ct  is  notorious,  that  the  real  expence  of  ^ 
tUi  secondary  and  intermediate  government,  in 
penstoas,  and  in  the  mode  of  collection,  exceeds 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  the  judicial 
and  liacal  systems  established  in  the  prtrceding 
plan  will  not  exceed  ooe  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  saHitary  and  equi- 
table administration  of  justice  and  taw.  To  this 
sum  we  may  add  the  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
i^ich  hfive  fallen  off  from  the  revenue,  as  the 
int-iTDits  of  the  plan ;  all  which,  supposing  the 
•xpences  of  the  civil,  military,  and  marine  de- 
paitments  to  remain  as  at  present,  would  make 
an  annual  diflfereace  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
The  investments  of  the  Company  might  in  that 
case  be  incieased,  yet  leavcasum  for  the  treasury 
in  Calcutta  for  emergencies. 

The  treasury,' however,  onght  not  to  be  too«(At|c»> 
rich,  lest  circulation  should  deaden  in  the  king-  '"^ 
dom.  Two  millions  in  specie  would  be  sufficient. 
To  employ  the  surplus  to  advantage,  together 
with  the  ten  millions  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands,  a  bank  ought  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  lending  out  sums 
of  money,  not  exceeding  three  years  purchase,  on 
landed  security  to  the  ProprietOTS,  at  the  interest 
of  seven  per  centum.  The  land-holders  would  be^ 
by  these  means,  enabled  to  raise  the  necessary 
sums  at  less  than  half  the  interest  which  they 
now  pay ;  and  the  Company  would  have  good 
security  for  their  advances.  Let  us  suppose  that^ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ten  millions  were 
lent  upon  these  terms,  that  sum  would  produce  an 
annual  interest  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
which,  upon  the  whole  plan,  makes  a  yearly  ba> 
lance,  in  fitvour  of  the  Company,  of  iwo  uil- 

V  %  X.ZONS 
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■LIONS  qSu.  hundred  thouaahd'  ^ouvd^ 
-^  uoRE  THATf  rar.Y  at  pansENT  RECEIVE,  ex^ 
elusive,  of  a  prodfoious  and  orowino  trba-* 
SURE,  aod  the  moderate  imposts  which  may  be 
bereafter.laid  on  articles  of  luxury. 
Piw.  The  plan,  to  speak  the  least  in  its  favour,  is 

practicable  in  its  great  and  general  line.  It  would 
produce,  even  partially  followed,  immense,  sud« 
den,  and  permanent  advantages ;  but  no  humait 
foresight  can  absolutely  estimate  the  precise 
sums.  Though  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  has 
not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  his  scheme  u,  in 
all  its  branches,  infallible,  he  will  venture  ta 
pledge  himself  to  his  country,  that,  should  the 
qiore  material  parts  of  his  system  be  adopted^  the 
a,dvantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  not  fall 
short  ofliis  calculations.  His  knowledge  of  the 
kitigdom  of  Bengal,  and  its  various  resources,. 

S'ves  him  a  confidence  tm  this  sui:gect,  to  which; 
!  is  not  entitled  by  his  abilities. 
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A  Dmertation  concerning  the  ancient  History  of 
the  Indians. 

X  HE  accounts  ofthe  ancients  concerning  India  ThetBckBt 
are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  the  industry  of  ^^^ 
the  moderns  has  not  supphed  that  defect  by  aak«»w»- 
inquiry  into  the  domestic  literature  of  that  part 
of  the  world.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  scarcely 
ever   extended   their  informations   beyond  th^ 
limits  of  their,  conquests  ;~    and   the  Arabians^ 
though  minute  in  the  detail  of  their  own  trans- 
actions, are  very  imperfect  in  tiie  history  of  tbMC" '       "' 
nations  whom  tney  subdued.  ' . 

"ITie  aversion  of  the  Indians  themselves  to  dis;  a  fe*  &m 
close  the  annals  of  their  history,  which  are  inter-  5^^^" 
spersed  with  their  religious  tenets,  to  strangers,  ha^  nnt  fom. 
in  a  manner,  involved  their  transactions,  in  ancient 
times,  in  impenetrable  darkness.    The  only  l\g^ 
to  conduct  us,  through  the  obscute  paths  of  theit 
'antiquities,  we  derive  from  an  historical  pofenij 
founded  upon  real  fiicts,  translated  into  the  Per- 
sian lango^  in  the  reign  of  Mahommed  Akbar, 
it  3  vho 
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vlio  died  in  the  1605th  of  the' Christian  era.  The 
author  of  the  History  of  India,  now  translated 
^m  the  Persian,  has  extracted  some  facts  from 
the  poem,  which  we  shall  arrange  into  order  in  a 
,  more  succinct,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  more  agreeable 
wanner  than  they  were  delivered  down  by  him. 

The  Indians  divide  the  age  of  the  world  into 
four  grand  periods,  each  t)f  which  consists  of  aa 
incredible  number  of  years.'  The  last  of  these, 
called  the  Cal  period,  comprehends  thirty  thou- 
sand years,  near  five  thousand  of  which  nave  al- 
Teady  elapsed.  The  Brahmins  relate  many  fic- 
tions concerning  the  former  three,  but  their  au- 
thentic accounts  extend  not  further  than  the 
commencement  of  the  Ca  l  period. 
By*"?  "T  According  to  the  Maha-Barit,  or  the  Great 
^Knfc.  y^^j^  f  |,g  nanjg  of  the  poem  wc  have  already  men- 
tioned, India,  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Cal  sera,  was  fotmed  into  one  empire. 
The  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  of  its  kings  was 
Erishen,  who,  and  his  posterity,  reigned  over  the 
Indiansfortbe  space  otfour  hundredyears.  Veiy 
little  concerning  this  race  of  monarcfis  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  exeept  that  they  held  their 
court  in  thecity  of  Oud,  the  capital  of  a  provioce 
of  the  same  name  to  thenoitti-east  of  the  king- 
'  dom  of  Bengal 
ofthtH^  Maraja,  who  was  descended  by  a  female  o£  the 
i^iii*  royal  house  of  Krishen,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  good  and  great  prince,  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  iust  administratioD  of  public 
aJTairs.  Under  him  tne  government  of  provinces 
became  hereditary  for  the  first  time  in  particular 
fonilies ;  and  he  is  said,  though  perhaps  errone- 
ously, to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  the  In- 
dians  into  those^sur  dudnct  tribes  which  wc  have 
mentioned 
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sientioned  in 'the  dissertation  coacernin;  thdr  reU^ 
gion  and  philosophy.  Learning  is  said  to  havfi 
nourished  under  Maraja,  and  little  else  is  recorded 
concerning  his  reign.  HIk  family,  vho  all  bore 
the  name  of  Maraja,  enjoyed  the  throne  of  India 
for  seven  hundred  years. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Kra  of  the  royal  dy-  ^'*JV[^ 
nasty  of  the  Marajas,  the  firM  invasion  of  India  ^^iun. 
by  tfie  Persians  is  placed.  One  of  the  blood-royal 
of  India,  disgusted  with  the  reigning  prince,  fled 
into  Persia,  whose  king  was  called  Feredon.  That 
monarch,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  fugitive,  sent 
an  army  into  Hindostan,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  ~ 
that  empire  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  coun- 
tty,  during  so  long  a  series  of  hostilitiea,  suffered 
exceedingly ;  and  the  Maraja,  who  sat  on.  the 
throne,  was  obliged  to  cedepart  of  his  dominions 
to  the  fugitive  prince,  who  it  seems  was  his  ne- 
phew.  A  tribute,  at  the  same  time,  was  sent  to 
the  king  of  Persia ;  and  the  empire  of  Indiaseems 
ever  after  to  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  that 
of  Persia. 

During  the  Persian  war,  the  imperial  governors  The  Dcmb 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Carnatic  rebelled.  The  eldest  STl^S^ 
ton  or  the  Emperor  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his 
army  de&ated  by  the  rebels.  Maraja  was,  at  the 
same  time,  threatened  with  a  second  Persian  inva- 
sion, but  some  presents  well  auilied  diverted  the 
atormfromlndia,thonghnotwitiiout  ceding  to  ths 
Persians  all  the  provinces  upon  the  Indus.  The 
imperial  general,  who  opposed  the  invasion  from 
the  north,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Decaot 
recovered  that  extensive  country  to  the  empire, 
together  with  the  revolted  islands.  That  sfiecics  vS 
nusic  which  still  subsists  in  the  eastern  provinces 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced,  during  this  ex- 
pedt^oD,  firooLthe  Tslleagaoiaai  o£  the  £>ecan. 
v4  We 
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Wie  have  no  further  particulars  concerning  this 
lon^  line  of  kings. 
DrtuttT.of  When  tbefamily  of  the  Marajas  became  extinct, 
^'■**^  one  Kesro-raja  mounted  the  throne  of  India,  as 
near  as  we  can  compute  the  time,  about  1429 
years  before  the  Christian  sra.  This  prince  was 
descended,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  the  royal 
house  of  the  Marajas.  He  is  said,  at  hisacces- 
lion,  to  have  had  tburteeu  brothers,  whom  he  made 
governors  of  different  provinces.  It  appears  that 
the  island  of  Ceylon  was  not  tlioroughly  reduced 
till  the  reign  of  Kesro-raja,  who  went  in  person  to 
thatcountry  and  subdued  the  rebels.  The  Decan 
revolted  in  his  time,  and  to  reduce  it  Kesro-raja 
solicited  the  aid  of  his  lord  paramount,  the  king 
of  Persia.  An  army  from  that  country,  in  con* 
Junction  with  the  imperial  forces  of  India,  soon 
reduced  the  Decan,  and  the  customary  tribute  was 
continued  to  the  Persian.  Kesro-raja,  andhispos. 
terity  after  him,  reisned  in  peace  over  India,  in 
the  capital  of  Oud,  tor  the  space  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 
erAn^  In  ^^^  1SU9  before  the  commencement  of  the 
n>  Christian  era,  we  6nd  one  Feros-ra  on  the  throne 

of  India.  He  is  said  to  have  been  versed  in  the 
I  ndian  sciences  of  the  Shaster,  to  have  taken  great 
delight  ill  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  to  have 
entirely  neglected  the  art  of  war.  He  expended 
the  public  revenue  upon  devotees  and  enthusiasts, 
and  in  building  temples  for  worship  in  every  pro- 
vince oi'  his  dominions.  Notwitnstanding  this 
outward  shew  of  religion,.  Feros-ra  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  Tartar  invasion 
of  Persia,  to  wrest  from  that  empire  the  provinces 
npon  the  Indus,  which  had  been  ceded,  by  his 
predecessors,  for  the  assistance  received  from  the 
king  of  Peaia.ia  the  reduction  at  the  Decan. 

J    :  V    <.  It 
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It"  is  related  by  aome  authors,  that  Pnnjilh,  orAPmin 
the  province  lying  upon  the  five  branches  which  ""•*""■ 
compose  the  Indus,  were  in  possession  of  the  em-  ^ 

pire  of  Hindostan  till  the  reign  of  Kei  Kobad, 
king  of  Persia.  In  his  time  Rustum  Dista,  king 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Seistan,  who  for  his 
great  exploits  is  styled  the  Hercules  of  the  East, 
invaded  the  Northern  provinces  of  India ;  and  the 
prince  of  the  family  of  Feros-ra,  who  sat  on  the 
throne,  unable  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that 
hero's  arms,  retired  tb  the  mpuntams  of  Turfaat. 
Rustum  soon  dispossessed  him  of  that  fastness,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  king  of  India  died  a  tiigitive 
in  the  mouDtains  on  the  confines  of  JBengal  and 
Orissa.  The  dynasty  of  Feros-ra  comprehends 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years. 

The  whole  empire  of  India  fell  into  the  hands  The  if 
of  the  victor  by  the  death  of  the  King.  Rus-^^fc* 
turn,  however,  was  not  willing  to  retain  it  as  a 
dependent  of  Persia  on  account  of  its  distance, 
and  he  placed  a  new  family  on  the  throne.  The 
name  ot  the  prince  raised  to  the  empire  by  Rus- 
tum was  Suraja,  who  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and 
restored  the  power  of  the  empire.  This  dynasty 
commenced  about  1072  before  the  Christian  sera ; 
and  it  lasted  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years. 

It  is  affirmed,  by  the  Brahmins,  that  it  was  in  ^^L*" 
the  time  of  this  dynasty  that  the  worship  of  emble- 
matical figures  of  the  divine  attributes  was  first 
established  in  India.  The  Persians,  in  their  in- 
vasions, say  they  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  together  with 
the  proper  symbol  of  God,  the  element  of  fi're ; 
.  but  the  mental  adoration  of  the  Divinity,  as  one  . 
Supreme  Being,  was  still  followed  by  many. 
The  great  city  of  Kinoge,  so  long  the  capital 
of  Hindostan,  was  built  by  one  of  the  S^rajas, 
oa  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  circumtie* 
'    rence 
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rence  of  its  walls  aie  said  to  hare  been  one  hun- 
dred miles. 

After  the  extinction  or  deposition  of  the  myal 
bouse  of  Suraja,  Bzraja  acceded  Co  the  fhrone  of 
Hindostanr  which  he  possessed  tbirtj-six  yevs. 
We  know  little  concerning  hiim  but  that  he  bntlt 
the  city  of  Borate,  still  lemarnrng  in  India.  He 
bad  a  genius  for  imisic,  and  wrote  some  books 
upon  that  subject,  which  were  lon^  in  higb  re- 
pute. He  at  last  grew  disordered-  in  his  senses, 
became  tyrannical,  and  wa  deposed  by  Keidar, 
a  Brahmin,  who  assumed  the  empire, 

Keidar,  being  a  man  of  learning  and  g^einuSr 
became  an  excellent  prince.  He  p»d  the  custo- 
mary tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia^  and  so  secured 
his  kingdom  from  Ibreign  invasion.  A  domestic 
enemy,  however,  arose  that  at  length  deprived 
him,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  of  his 
life  and  empire.  This  was  Sinkol,  a  native  of 
KJDOge,  who,  breaking'  out  into  open  rebellion, 
in  Bengal  and  Bahftr,  defeated  in  several  battles 
the  imperial  army,  and  mounted  the  throne. 

Sinkol  was  a  warKke  and  magnificent  prince. 
He  rebuilt  the  capital  of  Bengal,  tamous  under 
the  names  of  Lucknoiiti  and  Goura,  and  adorned 
it  with  many  noble  structures.  Goura  is  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  city  of  Bengal  for  two  thou' 
sand  years;  and  the  ruins  that  still  remain  prove 
that  it  has  been  an  amazingly  magnificent  place. 
The  nawholesomness  of  the  air  prevailed  upon  the 
imperial  family  of  Timur  to  order  its  being  aban- 
doned, and  Tanda  became  the  seat  of  govera- 
meat  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    .    ' 

Sinkol,  keeping  an  immense  array  in  pay,  i^as 
induced  to  withhold  the  tribute  frcmn  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  to  turn  the  ambassador  of  that  mo- 
narch with  disgrace  from  bis  oourt.  Fifty  thou- 
sand Persian  hors^  under  their  general  Peiran, 
8 .  invaded 
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iaraded  India,  and  advanced  vithout  much  oppo" 
sition  to  the  conBoes  of  Benga},  where  they  cams 
£o  battle  with  the  imperial  army  under  Sinkol. 
Though  the  bravery  of  the  Persians  was  much 
supenortothat  of  the  Hintloos,  they  were  at  last, 
by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers,  driven  from  the 
feld,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  strong  post 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  from  v.'heuce  the 
victors  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
They  continued  to  ravage  the  country  from  their 
strong  hold,  and  dispatclird  letters  to  Persia  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  situation. 

Affrasiab,  for  that,  say  the  Brahmins,  was  the  sit 
name  of  the  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  days  of^ 
Sinkol  over  Persia  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary, 
was  at  the  city  of  Gindis,  near  the  borders  of 
China,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  army  in  India.  He  hastened  to  their 
relief  with  one  Ivundred  thousand  horse,  came  to 
battle  with  the  Emperor  Sinkol,  whom  he  totally 
defeated,  and  pursued  to  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Sinkol  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain  long  at  that 
place,  arid  therefore  took  refuge  in  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Tuvhat.  Atli-asiab,  in  the  mean 
time,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
Sinkol  thought  it  prudent  to  beg  peace  and  for- 
giveness of  Aifrasiab,  and  he  accordingly  came^ 
in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  to  the  Persian  camp, 
with  a  sword  and  a  co^n  carried  before  him,  la 
lignify  that  his  life  was  in  the  disposaJ  of  the  king. 
Siukol  was  carried  prisoner  to  Tartary,  as  an  hos- 
tage  for  the  obedience  of  his  son  Rohata,  who 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Hiadostan. 

Sinkpl  died  m  the  73 1  year  before  the  Christian  « 
lera,  and  Kohata  continued  his  reign  over  India. 
He  was  a  wisei  religious,  and  affable  prince.  The 
revenues  of  theempire,  whichextended  from  Kir- 
mi  to  Malava,  he  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  he 
expended 
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expended  in  charities,  another  he  sent  to  Persia, 
by  way  of  tribute,  and  to  support  his  &ther, 
and  a  third  he  appropriated  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  of  gorernnient-  The  standing  anny  of 
the  empire  was,  upon  this  account,  smatl,  which 
encouraged  the  prince  of  Malava  to  revolt,  and 
to  support  himself  in  his  rebellion.  Robata  built 
the  famous  fort  of  Rhotas,  and  left  what  re- 
mained  to  bim  of  the  empire,  in  peace,  to  his 
son.  The  -race  of  Sinkol  held  the  sceptre  of 
India  81  years  after  his  death,  and  then  became 
extinct. 
'**'^  ?  After  a  long  dispute  about  the  succession,  a 
.  ^^*'  chiefofthe  Raja-put  tribe  of  Quts*a,  assumedthe 
g.rt-  dignities  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Maraja. 

The  first  act  of  the  reign  of  Maraja,  was  the  re- 
duction of  Guzerat,  where  some  disturbances  had 
happened  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  He 
built  a  port  in  that  country,  where  he  constructed 
vessels,  and  carried  on  commerce  with  all  the 
states  of  Asia.  He  mounted  the  throne,  according 
to  the  annals  of  India,  in  the  586  year  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  reigned  forty  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Gustasp,  or 
Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  who  mounted  the 
throne  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Smerdis.     It 

(is  worthy  of  being  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  agrees,  almost  ex- 
actly, with  that  established  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Newton  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  in  the 521  year  before  the  Christian  am; 
so  that,  if  we  suppose  that  Hystaspes,  who  was 
governor  of  Turkestan,  or  Transoxiana,  made  i 
figure  in  Tartary  twenty-five  years  before  the 
accession  of  his  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia? 
which  is  no  way  improbable,  the  chronology  of 
India  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  Sir  Isaai!  ' 
Newton,  *"■■'■  ^^  •'' 

Keda. 
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'  Ktida-raja,  who  was  nephew,  by  a  slater,  to  the  KcdM*|>. 
former  emperor,' was  nominated  by  htm  to  the 
throne.  Rustum  Dista,  the  Persian  govemorof  the 
ceded  Indian  provinces,  being  d^,  Keda-raja 
turned  his  arms  that  way,  reduced  the  countries 
upon  the  Indus,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city 
ot  fiera.  The  mountaineers  of  Cabul  and  Candahar^ 
vho  are  now  called  Afgans,  or  Patans,  advanced 
against Keda^raia, and  recovered  all  theproviaces 
of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  upon  the  Indus. 
We  know  no  more  of  the  transactions  of  Keda-. 
zaja.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 
-  Jei-chund,  the  commander  in  chief  of  Keda-  jeUbmft. 
Foja's  armies,  found  no  great  ditEculty  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  sovereign. 
We  know  little  of  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Jei-Chund.  A  pestilence  and  famine  happened 
in  his  time,  and  w  himself  was  addicted  to  indo-. 
lence  and  pleasure.  He  reigned  sixty  years,,  and 
his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  but  was  dlsr 
possessed  by  Delu,  the  brother  of  Jei-chund, 
Semin  and  Darib,  or  Darius,  say  the  Indians, 
were  two  successive  kings  of  Persia  in  the  days 
of  Jei-chund,  and  he  punctuaUy  paid  to  them  the 
stipulated  tribute. 

Delu  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  uncommon  Dds. 
bravery  and  generosity ;  benevolent  towards  men, 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  The  most 
remarkable  transaction  of  his  reign  is  the  building 
Qf  the  city  of  Delhi,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  fotiinder,  Delu.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
fhoor,  a  prjnc?  of  his  own  family,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cumaoon,  rebelled  against  the  Empe- 
ror, and  marched  to  Kinoge,  the  capital.  Delu 
ffas  defeated,  taken,  and  confined  in  the  impreg- 
«able  fort  of  Rhotas. 

.  Phpor  immediajtely  moijinted    the.  throne  ofnMr, 
India,  reduced  Bengal,  extended  1^  ppver-fromi 
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sea  to  Ma,  ktiA  restored  the  empire  to  its  priBtiae 
digaity.  Hedied  after  a  long  reign,  and  left  tbe 
kingdom  to  his  son,  who  was  also  called  Phoor, 
aod  was  the  aenie  with  the  famous  Porus,  who 
fought  against  Alexander. 

The  second  Phoor,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disturbances  in  Persia,  occasioned  by  the  Greek 
invasionofthatempire  under  Alexander,  neglected 
to  remit  the  customary  tribute,  which  drew  ufKm 
him  the  arms  of  that  conqueror.  The  approach  of 
Alexander  did  not  intimidate  ;Phoor.  He,  vith 
a  numerous  army,  met  him  at  Sirhind,  about  oo« 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Delhi,  and  in  a  furious  battle,  say  the  Indian 
historians,  lost  many  thousands  of  his  subjects, 
ttie  victoiy.  and  his  life.  The  most  poverfal 
prince-of  the  DecBQ,  who  paid  an  unwilling  ho- 
mage to  Phoor,  or  Porus,  hearing  of  that  m»- 
aarch's  overthrow,  submitted  himself  to  Alex- 
ander, and  sent  him  rich  presents  by  his  son. 
Soon  after,  upon  a  mutiny  arising  in  the  Mace- 
donian artny,  Atexaiider  returned  by  the  way  of 
Persia. 

Sinsarchnnd,  the  -same  whom  llie  Greeks  c^ 
t,  Sahdrocottusi  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  after 
the  death  of  I%oor,aBd  in  a  snort  time  regulated 
the  discomposed  concerns  of  the  empire.  He 
neglected  not,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remit  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  Greciaa  captains,  who 
posseted  Persia  under,  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Sinsu-diund,  and  his  soo  after  him, 
possessed  tbe  empire  of  India  seventy  years. 
When  the  grandson  of  Sinsarchund  acceded  to 
the  throne,  a  prince  nvned  Jona,  nHio  is  said  to 
have  been  a  grandnepbev  of  I^ioor,  though  that 
circumstance  is  not  well  attestefl,  aspiring  to  ihfl 
throng  rosein  arms  against  fhe'ragniDgprinc^ 
and  deposed  faiia. 

Jona 
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Joiui  was  an  excellent  prince,  endited  with  many 
and  great  good  -qualities.  lie  took  great  pajns  in 
peopHiig  aod  i«  cultivating  the  waste  parta  of 
tiindostan,  and  his  indefatigable  atteatioQ  to  the 
polioe  of  the  country  established  to  him  a  lastiog 
reputation  for  justice  and  benevolence.  Jona  ac 
ceded  to  the  throoe  of  ladia  little  more  than  tw9 
hundred  and  sixty  years  befone  the  cummeBce- 
sienC  pf  the  Chrigtian  taa. ;  and  not  many  years 
after  Aridsbere,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Araaces, 
pouGsaing  hMnself  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
Pcnia,  excelled  the  successors  of  Alexander,  smA 
fouaded  the  Parthian,  or  aecoad  Perfun  empire. 
Araaces  .assumed  the  name  of  K.ing  ahout  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years  hefojreChnst,accord* 
iojg  to  the  writersof  Greece,  which  perfectiy  axrees 
vith  the  accounts  of  the  Brafamias.  Aridflhere, 
er  Acssces,  claimed  and  eatahljahed  the  right  of 
Persia  to  a  tiibute  from  the  empire  of  India;  aod 
Jona,  £evioK  his  arms,  made  him  a  present  of 
l3e{^Qit9  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ^id  and  jewels^ 
Jpna  ceigoed  long  after  this  transaction,  in  great 
tranquillity,  at  Kinoge ;  «nd  he  and  his  posteritjr 
together  passaged  toe  thnne  peaceably,  duriog 
the  apace  of  ninety  yeara. 

Callien-chund,  by  what  means  is  not  certain,  S^T" 
vw  i»  po09eBsioe  of  the  empire  of  Hindostan 
ahout  one  hundred  »ad  seventy  years  before  the 
cpmiBeacunent  «f  our  cfa.  He  waa  of  an  evil 
disposition,  opineanwe,  tyr«iuucal  and  i^ueU 
IviaBy  of  the  best  fanoilies  in  Hiodostan,  to  awoid 
iua^rannifH,  fled  beyond  the  vet^e  of  the  empire; 
»  mtt,  flay  tJbejBrahmio  writers,  the  histre  of  the 
cowt,  aodthe  beauty  of  the  couartry,  irere  greatlr 
dimini^ed-  The  dependent  prtncea  st  loigtn 
teak  aame,  and  CftlliAn-chiukd,  beimg  deserted  by 
Us  broops,  &etd^  Aoildied  io  ab&ciudty^ 
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7iieenq*e     With  htm  the  empire  of  India  may  be  salJ  to 

AmoItciL  have  fallen.  The  princes  and  governors  assumed 
independence,  and  though  some  great  men,  by 
their  valour  and  conduct,  raised  themselves  after- 
Wards  to  the  title  of  Emperors,  there  never  was  a, 
regular  succession  of  Kings.  From  the  time  of 
Callian-chund,  the  scanty  records  we  have,  give 
very  little  light  iu  the  affairs  of  India,  to  the  time 
of  Bicker-Majit,  king  of  Malava,  who  made  a 
great  figure  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Kch«-  Bickei'-Majit  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  cfaa- 

'    M»jit-       racters  in  Indian  history.     In  policy,  justice  and 

>'^      wisdom,  they  affirm  that  he  had  no  equal.    He  is 
Iji^'^vl^^*'  said  to  have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eas^ 
it''*''"  '**  *^^  habit  of  a  mendicant  devotee,  in  order  to 

"  acquire  the  learning,  arts  and  policy  of  foreign 

nations.  It  was  not  till  after  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age  that  he  made  a  great  figure  in  the  field ;  -  atid 
his  uncommon  success  justified  in  some  measure 
a  notion,  that  he  was  impelled  to  take  arms  by 
divine  command.  In  a  few  months  he  reduced 
the  kingdoms  of  Matava  and  Guzerat,  securing 
with  acts  of  justice  and  sound  policy  what  his  armS 
obtained.  The  poets  of  those  days  praise  hii 
justice,  by  affirming  that  the  magnet,  without  hii 
permission,  durst  not  exert  its  power  upon  iron» 
nor  amber  upon  the  chaff  of  the  field ;  and  such 
was  his  temperance  and  contempt  of  grandeur, 
that  he  slept  upon  a  mat,  and  reduced  the  fur- 
niture of  his  apartment  to  an  earthen  pot  filled 
with  water  from  the  spring.  To  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  vulgar  to  religion,  he  set  up  the 
great  ioia«;e  of  Ma-c&l,  or  Time,  in  the  city  of 
Ugein,  which  he  built,  while  he  himself  wor- 
•h^ied  only  the  infinite  and  invisible  God. 
' .  "the  Hindoos  retain  such  a  respect  far  the  me- 
mory of  Bic)cer-Majit,  -that  the  most  of  them,  to 
this  day,  reckon  their  time  from  his  death,  which 
happened 
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happened  in  thie  8,9th  year  of  the  Christian  ssra. 
Shawpoor,  or  the  famous  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
^placed,  in  the  Indian  chronology,  as  cotempo- 
rary  with  this  renowned  king  of  Malava.  He  was 
■lain,  in  his  old  age,  in  a  battle  against  a  confede- 
racy of  the  princes  of  the  Decan. 

The  empire  of  Malava,  after  the  demise  ofRt|jK.B(]}ii 
Bicker-Majit,  who  had  raised  it  to  the  highest 
dignity,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confusion.  The 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  assumed  independence 
in  their  respective  governments,  and  the  name  of 
Emperor  was  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  people.  One  Raja-Boga,  of  the 
tame  tribe  with  Bicker-Majit,  drew  by  his  valour 
the  reins  of  general  government  into  his  hands. 
He  was  a  luxurious,  though  otherwise  an  excellent 
prince.  His  passion  for  architecture  produced 
many  magnificent  fabrics,  and  several  line  cities 
in  Hindostan  own  him  for  their  founder.  He 
reigned  in  all  the  pomp  of  luxury,  about  fifty 
years,  over  a  great  part  of  India. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Kinoge  was  in  somesMdeo.    If'^Antu-f 
measure  revived  by  Basdeo,   who,  after  having  ,    y  c  V/  ; 

reduced  Bengal  and  BehfLr,  assumed  the  imperial  '"  '  *  /  '^i 

titles.  He  mounted  the  throne  at  Kinoge,  about 
830  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  reigned 
with  great  reputation,  Byram-gore,  kingofPersia, 
came  in  the  time  of  Basdeo  to  India,  under  the 
character  of  a  merchant,  to  inform  hi  mself  of  the 
power,  policy,  manners,  and  government  of  that 
vast  empire.  This  circumstance  is  corroborated 
by  the  joint  testimonies  of  the  Persian  writers; 
and  we  must  observe,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in 
every  point,  the  accounts  extracted  from  the 
Maha-barit  agree  with  those  of  foreign  writers, 
when  they  happen  to  treat  upon  the  same  subject ; 
which  is  a  stroi^  proof  that  the  short  detad  it 
gives  of  the  affairs  of  India  is  founded  upon  real 
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fucts.  An  8ccident,whichrQ(]Dundsdnucfatotb< 
honour  of  Bjrram-xore,  bruuji^ht  about  his  beipv 
discovered.  A  wild  elephant,  in  rutting- time,  if 
that  e^pre9sion  may  be  used,  attacked  hint  in  tb* 
neiji^botirhood  of  Kinoge,  ^nd  he  pierced  thi 
aoimal's  forehead  with  an  arrow,  which  acquired 
to  Ihiq  such  reputation,  that  the  Emperor  iE^eo 
(»^dered  the  merchant  into  his  presence;  vh»« 
Byramrgore  was  known  by  an  Indian  aoblemanr 
vho  had  carried  the  tribute,  some  years  before 
to  the  court  of  Persia.  Basdeo  being  certunljr 
.  98»ured  of  the  truth,  descended  from  hb  diFon^ 
^d  embraced  the  royal  stranger. 

fiyram-gore,  being  constrained  to  assume  fai« 
proper  character,  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  respect  while  he  remained  at  the 
Iiutian  court,  where  he  married  the  daughUf  of 
Basdeo,  and  returned  after  some  time  into  Persia, 
^asdeo,  and  the  princ&i  his  posterity,  ruled  thii 
eniNFe  in  tranquillity  foF  the  space  of  eighty  yearn 
*»»^-  Upon  the  accession  of  a  prince  pf  toe  rvc  rf 
Basdeq  in  his  non-age,  civil  disputes  arose,  and 
those  soon  gave  birth  to  a  civil  war.  The  enpiro 
peing  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  dissensions,  an  assem-r 
biy  «  the  nobles  thought  it  prudent  to  exclud* 
the  royal  lin£  from  the  throne,  and  to  raise  t« 
the  fupreipe  authority  Raoadeo,  genei^lofthotm-r 
perial  fgrces-  Ramdeo-was  of  the  tribe  of  Rhator, 
the  same  with  the  nation  well  known  in  Inili* 
under  the  name  t>f  Mahrattors.  He  vas  a  bold, 
vise,  generous,  and  good  prince.  He  fvducol 
ipto  obedience  the  chici^,  who,  during  ^hc  disr 
tractions  of  the  empire,  had  rendered  themselvev 
ijiidependeut.  He  recovered  the  country  of  Mar- 
var  from  the  tribe  of  Cutswa,  who  liad  usu^Md 
tiie  dominion  of  it,  and  plantol  it  with  his  ova 
tril^  of  Rhator,  who  remaifi  js  foaseuion  io£ 
Hwu  \o  this  lUf . 

Ramdeo 
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'  ^amdeo  vftr  one  of  the  greatest  fi^ncH  (hat  Agtm 
CVf  r  tat  upoo  the  throne  ra  Hindo»t»n.  In  the  ''™* 
fourw  of  many  sucpessful  expeditions,  which  took 
UfT  several  years,  he  reduced  all  India  under  hi* 
Ooininion,  and  divided  the  spoil  of  the  vanquished 
princes  atnoug  his  soldiers,  Af^r  a  glorious  reigQ 
of  fifty-fouf  years,  he  yielded  to  his  fete ;  but  tD« 
actioios  of  hi?  life,  says  our  author,  have  rendered 
bis  naaie  imnjortal.  .  Notwithstanding  his  grea^ 
po>ver,  he  thoiight  it  prtjdent  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  usual  tribute  to  Feros-aassa,  the 
fjithvr  of  the.great  Kei-kobdd,  king  of  Persia. 

After  the  death  of  Ramdeo,  a  dispute  arose  P»t^ 
betweei)  hi«  »oih  coQcemiag  tb«  succeuion,  which  ^"^ 
forwards  terminated  in  a  civil  war.  Partab* 
ichund,  who  was  captain-general  to  the  Emperor 
Ramdep,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  confu- 
#io)i9,  mounted  the  throne,  and,  to  secure  thspos- 
f^ion  of  it)  extirpated  the  imperial  family-  Par- 
$ab  was  cruel,  treacherous,  and  tyrannical-  He 
^rev  by  fdir,  but  latse  promises,  the  princes  of 
^  empire  from  their  respective  governments, 
undf  by  cutting  off  the  most  formidable,  rendered 
the  rest  obedient  to  his  commands.  An  unlnter- 
rupted  course  of  success  made  IVtab  too  coa- 
^dent  of  his  own  power.  He  neglected,  for  some 
fears,  to  send  the  usual  tribute  to  Persia,  return- 
jng.  says  our  author,  the  ambassadors  of  the  great 
Nosbirwan  with  empty  hands  and  dishbaour  from 
^js  court.  A  Persifm  invasion,  however,  soon 
fX>ov)ncied  Partab  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend 
vith  the  lord  paramount  of  his  empire.  He  wai^ 
.  in  short,  forced  to  pay  up  his  arrears,  to  advance 
^  tribute  ijf  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  give  hov- 
tages  for  his  future  obedience. 

Partab  mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  India 'nwemphi 
•boutUu  M^Odth  year  of  Christ;  and  though  be  ^*«iiM^ 
M%  the  flffipire  in  the  poMos^  of  hia  &milyi  it 
o  s  soon 
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'  soon  declined  in  their  hands.  The  depiendent 
princes  rendered  themselves  absolute  in  their  re- 
spective governmenta ;  and  the  titular  Emperor 
became  so  insignificant,  with  regard  to  power, 
that  he  gradually  loat  the  name  ot  Raja,  or  Sove- 
reign, and  had  that  of  Rana  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  Ranas,  however,  possessed  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Combilimere,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Chitdr  and  Mundusir,  till  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Emperors  of  Hindostan  of  the 
Mogul  race. 

■  Soon  afler  the  death  of  Partab-chund,  Annin- 
deo,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Bise,  seized  upon  the 
extensive  kingdom  of  Malava,  and,  with  rapidity 
of  conquest,  brought  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat, 
the  country  of  the  Mahrattors,  and  the  whole 
province  of  Ber&r,  into  the  circle  of  his  com- 
mand. Aonindeo  was  cotemporary  with  Chuseio 
Purvese,  king  of  Persia;  and  he  reigned  over 
his  conquests  for  sixteen  years.  At  the  same  time 
that  Annindeo  broke  the  power  of  the  empire, 
by  his  usurpation  of  the  best  of  its  provinces, 
one  Maldea,  a  man  of  an  obscure  original,  raised 
himself  intu  great  power,  and  took  the  city  of 
Delhi  and  its  territory  from  the  imperial  family. 
He  soon  after  reduced  the  impeiial  city  of  Kinoge, 
which  was  so  populous,  that  there  were  within 
the  walls  thirty  thousand  shops,  in  which  arreca^ 
a  kind  of  nut  which  the  Indians  use  as  Europeans 
do  tobacco,  was  sold.  There  were  also  in  Kmoge 
cixtythousand  bands  of  musicians  and  singers,  who 
paid  a  tax  to  government.  Maldeo,  during  the 
space  of  forty  years,  kept  possession  of  his  con- 
quests, but  he  could  not  transmit  them  to  his  pos- 
terity. Every  petty  governor  and  hereditary  chief 
in  Hindostan  rendered  themselves  independent, 
and  the  name  of  universal  empire  was  lost  tilt  it 
was  established  by  the  Mahommedaiu  on  the 
confines 
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condnes  of  India  and  Persia.  The  history  ofthis 
latter  empire  comprehended  the  whole  plan  of 
Ferishta's  annals ;  but  to  understand  them  pro* 
perly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  more  light 
than  he  furnishes  upon  the  origin  of  that  power 
which  spread  afterwards  over  all  India. 
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j^^^_*^Ohould  wc  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  reli^on 
ned  1^  from  the  success  of  those  who  profess  it,  the  pre- 
"™*'''"°  tended  revelation  of  Mahommed  might  be  justly 
thought  divine.  By  annexing  judiciously  a  martial 
spirit  to  the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired  by  his 
religious  tenets,  he  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  that 
greatness  at  which  his  followers  soon  after  arrived. 
The  passive  humiUty,  inculcated  by  Christianity, 
is  much  more  fit  for  philosophical  retirement,  thati 
for  those  active  and  daring  enterprizes  which  ani- 
mate individuals,  and  render  a  nation  powerful 
and  glorious.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  spirit 
and  power,  and  we  may  say  even  the  virtue  oi  the 
Romans,  declined  wiih  the  introduction  of  a  nev 
religion  among  them ;  whilst  the  Arabians,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
iaitb  of  Mahommed,  rose  to  the  summit  of  all 
human  greatness. 
§M»  of  tu  The  state  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  it  must 
"  """"  be  acknowledged,  was  extremely  favourable  to 
conquest  when  the  invasidns  of  the  y^rabiana 
happened.  That  part  of  the  Roman  etnpire, 
whicli  survived  thedeluge  of  Barbarians  that  over- 
spread the  west,  subsisted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,Syriaj 
and  £gypt,  more  from  the  want  of  foreigq  ^ae- 
mies,  than  by  the  bravery  or  wise  conduct  of  its 
Emperor.  Humanity  never  appeared  in  a  more 
degrading  tight  than  in  the  history  of  those  exe> 
crable  princes  who  ruled  the  Eastern  empire. 
Mean,  cruet,  and  cowardly,  they  were  enthusiasts, 
vithoik  religion;  assassins,,  without  boldness; 
Averse  to  war,  thougb  unfit  for  the  art^  of  peace, 
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TbefcTiarrttttTof  th«  jieople  took  (he  cciour  of  tBat 
•f  their  Emperors ;  vice  and  immorality  increased 
tinder  the  cloak  of  enthusiasm,  all  manly  spirit 
was  extingui^ed  by  despotism,  and  excess  rtf 
TJlIany  was  the  only  proof  given  of  parts. 

The  empire  of  Persia  was  upon  the  decline,  itiofpaw. 
iti  internal  vigour  and  strength,  for  two  ages  be- 
fore the  Arabian  invasion,  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
Iiommed.  The  splendid  figure  it  made  under 
Noshirwan  was  the  effect  qf  the  extraordinary 
Abilities  of.  that  great  man,  and  not  of  any  spirit 
femwning  in  the  nation.  The  successors  of  No- 
^nr&u  were  generally  men  of  weak  parts  :  the 
governors  of  provinces,  duringpublic  distractions, 
assumed  the  independence, -'though  not  the  name 
of  princes,  and  little  mere  than  the  imperial  title 
remained  to  the  unfortunate  Yesdegert,  who  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  when  the  anns  of  the 
Xntbs  penetrated  into  that  country. 

It  being  the  design  of  this  Dissertation  to  giveaCdomac 
wiccioct  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  em-  ^^y""**" 
pire  of  Ghizoi,  which  afterwards  extended  itself 
to  India,  was  formed,  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  follow  the  Arabs  through  the  progress  of  their 
conquests  in  Syria  and  Persia.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  extensive  province  of  Chorassan, 
which  comprehended  the  greatest  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal dominions  of  the  imperial  family  of  Ghizni, 
was  conquered  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  Hige- 
rah,  by  Abdulla  the  son  of  Amir,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Osman,  wbo  then  was  Calipha,  or  Em- 
peror of  the  Arabians.  Abdulla  being  governor 
of  Bussora,  on  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  by  the  com- 
mand of  O^man,  marched  an  army  through  Kii*-  . 
man  into  Chorassan,  and  made  a  complete  coit- 
quest  of  that  country,  which  had  been  scarcely 
visited  before  by  the  arms  of  the  Arabs.  Cho- 
I  it  bouhdea  on  the  south  by  a  desert,  which 
Q4  leparatcB 
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separates  it  from  Pharia*,  or  Persia,'  properly  $0 
called ;  on  the  north,  by  M  aver- ut-n  ere,  or  thp 
ancient  Transoxiana;  on  the  east,  by  Seistan  and 
India ;  and  it  terminates  on  the  nest  in  a  sandy 
desert  towards  the  confines  of  Georgia.  It  is  tlie 
most  fruitful  and  populous,  as  well  as  the  most 
extensive  province  in  Persia,  and  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  Bactria  of  the  Antients.  It 
forms  a  square  of  almost  four  hundred  miles  every 
wayt- 
M1W.0I-  The  immense  territory  of  Maver-ul-neret,  dis- 
""' "  tingulshed  in  autient  times  by  the  name  of  Trans- 
oxiana, though  it  was  invaded  by  Abdulta,  the 
sun  of  the  famous  Zei&d,  governor  of  Bussora, 
by  the  command  of  the  Calipha  Mavia,  in  the 
fifty-  third  of  the  Iligera,  was  not  completely  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  till  the  88th  year  of  that 
sra,  when  Katiba  took  the  great  cities  of  Bochara 
aad  Samercand.  After  the  reduction  of  Bochara, 
^  the 

*  Pbarii  !•  ihe  namt  from  which  Persia  it  derived.  It  is  also 
called  Pharistan,  or  the  Country  of  Horses, 

+  The  climate  of  Chorassan  is  excellent,  and  the  most 
temperate  of  all  Persia.  Nothing  can  equal  the  fruitfulness  of 
its  soil.  All  torts  of  exquisite  fruits,  cattle,  com,  wine,  and 
silk,  ihriTC  there  to  a  miracle  ;  neither  arc  there  wanting  ntinet 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  sionet.  The  province  of  ChoraMan^ 
in  short,  anounds  with  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  make 
a  country  rich  and  agreeahle.  It  was  formerly  amazingly  poptl. 
.  lous.  The  whole  face  of  (he  coutitry  was  almoii  covrred  wicli 
great  cities,  when  it  was  invaded  and  mini»l  by  Zingis  Chan. 

i  Maver-uUncre  is  little  more  ihan  a  translation  of  the  Tnni. 
oxiana  of  the  Ancients.  It  signifiis  the  country  beyond  the 
river.  It  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Great 
Bacharia.  Its  situation  it  between  the  S4  and  44  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  the  99  and  107  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning 
from  Faro.  The  country  of  the  Calmacs  bouiuli  it  now  on  the 
rwrth  ;  Little  Ruebaria,  or  kingdom  of  Casgar,  on  the  eastj 
the  dominions  of  India  and  Persia  on  the  south  ;  and  Cliarizm  on 
the  west.      This  extensive   coantr/  is  nearly  fioo  milo  cvciy 
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the  Arabian  governor  of  Maver-ul-nere  resided  in  * 

that  city.  During  the  dynasty  of  the  imperial 
fiimily  of  Mavia,  the  Arabian  empire  remained  in 
full  vigour;  and  it  even  ssemed  to  increase  in 
strength,  stability  and  extent,  under  several  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Abbassi,  who  acceded  to 
the  Caliphat,  in  the  13Sd  of  the  Higera,  or  749th 
of  the  Christian  sera. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Haroun  Al  Reshtd,  The  power 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliphas  began  gradu-  ^{^  ^ 
ally  to  decliae.  Most  of  the  governments  of  pro-  ^e* 
.vinces,  by  the  neglect  or  weakness  of  the  imperial 
-family,  became  hereditary ;  and  the  viceroys  of 
the  empire  assumed  every  thing  but  the  name  of 
rKings.  The  revenues  were  retained,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  keeping  a  force  to  defend  the  provinces 
against  foreign  enemies,  when  they  were  actually 
■designed  to  strenghten  the  hereditary  governors' 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  When  Al  Radt 
.mounted  the  throne,  little  more  remained  to  the 
Calipha,  beside  Bagdadand  its  dependencies,  and 
■he  was  considered  supreme  only  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. The  governors,  however,  who  gradually 
grew  into  princes,  retained  a  nominal  respect  for 
the  empire,  and  the  Calipha's  name  was  inserted 
in  all  public  writings. 

The  most  powerful  of  those  princes  that  be-t>7»«*r«* 
came  independent  under  the  Caliphat,  was  Ismael  ™"'' 
Samania,  governor  of  Maver-ul-nere  and  Cho- 
rassan,  who  assumed  royal  titles,  in  the  263d  of 
the  Higera.  He  was  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Samanians,  who  reigned  in  Bochara,  over 
.Maver-ul-nere,  .Chorassao,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Persian  empire,  with  great  reputation  for  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  Their  dominions  also  com- 
prehended Candahar,Zabuli8tan,Cabul,  the  moun- 
tainous countries  of  the  Afgans  or  Patans,  who 
afterwards  established  a  great  empire  in  India. 

The 
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ortiwAE.  TlW  Mshoirimedsii  gdvetamenti  virleh  stfbb 
v*^  tisterf  tfa  Ilidia  more  than  three  cdnturres  b^forO 
thfe  invaaion  of  that  eountfry  by  Timtir,  vaa  called 
the  Pstan  or  Afgsn  emprre,  on  account  of  tte 
been  goveraed  by  princei  descended  of  the 
mcftiiltiuneers  of  that  Aame,  whd  possessed  tbe 
toDfines  of  India  attd  Pirafa.  The  Afgatis,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  they  poaatfsMa,  becaaie 
4ivid^d  into  distiiict  trrbea.  Motuitatns  iiltersecte^ 
with  a  few  Tallies  did  am  admit  either  of  generdl 
cultivation  or  commahicatidii ;  yet  mindfut  c^ 
tbeir  common  origiiij  and  otiited  by  a  natural, 
though  rude,  policy,  tber,  by  their  bnrrery,  bit- 
came  extremely  formidable  to  their  neighbouri. 
We  ahall  havtj  occasion  ta  fee)  in  the  sequel>  th^ 
they  not  only  eonffuered,  btit*  retained,  the  en^ 
pue  of  India  for  several  centuHea ;  and  though  the 
valour  and  edndoct  of  the  posterity  of  Timor 
Vrestid  the  government  froih  themj  they  conti- 
nued formidable,  from  the  ferocity  and  hardineai 
peculiar  to  mountaineers.  As  late  as  the  begid- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  th^y,  under  one 
of  their  chiefs,  conquered  t*e»ia ;  and  they  now 
poaseaa  not  only  a  creat  part  of  that  empire  by 
their  bravery,  but  also  bid  iair  to  establish  ano- 
ther dynasty  of  Kings  in  Hindostan. 
Sni!i«w  The  power  a»  well  as  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Samania,  who  reigned  in  tioehara,  subjected  a 
great  part  of  the  Ateans  to  their  empire.  They 
were  governed  in  chief  by  the  viceroy  of  Cho- 
rassan,  who  eenerally  had  a  substitute  intheetty 
ef  Ghizni*,  tbt  capital  of  Zabulistan.to  command 
the  re|;ioQ9  of  the  bills,    it  however  appear^  ttwt 

tfaoee 

*  Ghixrit  ii  kn6*a  in  Eorepe  hy  the  tumi  of  Gntu.  It 
lies  in  the  mountain*  between  India  ind  Pcnia,  and  wm  a 
Mntidtrable  cify  even  befbie'  it  wai  mgtdf  tbe  impeml  n  " 
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t^6si  ivH6  fJos^essed  tTift  \ti6ai  itikbctmhli  ftoiiii- 
tiids  towards  India,  remained  independent,  tilt 
th^y  were  reduced  by  Mahmood,the9ecoodpriQe<j 
of  the  impenal  family  of  Ghizni. 

Th*  family  of  Samania  enjoyed  their  extensive  Mtararrt 
<mpir^  for  ninety  years,  in  tranquillity,  accom-^'^^t, 
sanled  *ith  that  teiiown,  which  naturally  arises  thcempim 
from  a  just  and  equitable  administration.  Abdul 
MallecK  Noo,  the  fourth  of  that  race,  dying  at 
Bochant  •  in  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of 
the  Higera,  left  a  son,  a  very  yoong  man,  called 
Mansnr.  The  great  men  aboutcourt  vere  divided 
In  their  Ofiinion  about  the  succession, some  favour- 
ing the  brother  of  the  late  Emf)eror,  and  others 
declaring  themselves  for  Muhsiir.  To  end  the 
dispute,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  whole  to  Abi- 
Btagi,  who  governed  for  the  empire,  with  great 
rMjutation,  the  extensive  province  of  Chorassan; 
Abistagi  returned  for  answer,  that,  Munsuf  berng 
as  yet  but  a  child,  it  was  prudent  for  the  friends 
fif  the  family  of  Samania  to  choose  his  uncle  king. 
Before  Abistagi's  messengers  arrived  at  Bochara; 
the  contending  factions  had  settled  matters  toge- 
ther, and  jointly  raised  Munsur  to  the  throne! 
That  young  monarch,  offended  with  Abistagi'i 
advice,  recalled  him  immediately  to  Bochara. 

The  great  abilities  of  Abistagi,  and  the  reputa-  aw*hI, 
tion  he  had  acquired  in  his  government,  created  to  ^^^^^ 
him  many  enemies  at  the  coutt  of  Bochara,  andmi^u. 
he  was  unwiilingto  trust  his  person  in  the  hands  df 
«' young  prince,  who,  in  his  present  rage,  might 
be  easily  instigated  to  his  ruin.  He  sent  an  excuse 
to  Munsur,  and,  sayS  our  Persian  author,  resolved 
to  stand  behind  his  disobedience  with  thirty  thou' 

sand 

*  TV  drr  rf  Bflt^n  it  rfnttid  in  Sg»  SS*  dtUi,  mOk 
MilTa  very  considcntile  plise,  and  tlw  iciidcoct  flf'tbBareM 
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sand  men.  He  marched  next  year  from  Nessa- 
poor,  the  capital  of  Chorassan,  to  Ghizai;  settled 
the  affairs  of  that  couutry,  and  assumed  tlie  ensigna 

of  royalty.  , 

XMmmA*  The  young  Emperor,  Munsur,  fioding  that 
imp^  Abistagi  had,  in  a  maaner,  left  Choraaaan  totally 
'™'"  destitute  of  troops,  ordered  one  of  his  generals, 
named  Hassen,  to  march  an  army  into  that  pro- 
vince. Abifitagi,  apprized  of  Hassen 'y  march,  left 
Ghizni  suddenly,  encountered  the  itnperial  army, 
and  gave  them  two  signal  defeats.  These  victo- 
ries secured  to  Abistagi  the  peaceable  and  inde- 
pendent possession  of  toe  provinces  of  Chorassan 
and  Zabulistan,  over  which  he  reigned  in  tran- 
quillity fifteen  years.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  em- 
ployed his  army  under  his  general  Subuctagi,  in 
successful  expeditions  to  India,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired great  spoil, 
iiieiigiit  Abistagi  dying  in  the  363d  of  the  Higera,  his 
fJ'^^^  son  Abu  Isaac  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdoms  of 
mimoiHra.  Chorassan  and  Ghizni.  This  young  prince,  by  the 
^^^  advice  of  his  experienced  general  Subuctagi,  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Bochara,  in  order  to  force 
the  family  of  Samania  to  relinquish  their  title  to 
Chorassan.  The  Emperor  Munsur,  being  ac- 
cordingly worsted  in  some  engagements,  by  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  Subuctagi,  agreed  to  a 
peace,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Isaac,  under 
the  tuition  of  Subuctagi,  should  enjoy  his  domi- 
nions as  a  Domitial  tenure  from  the  empire.  Isaac 
did  not  long  survive  this  pacification,  for,  being 
too  much  addicted  to  pleasure,  he  ruined  his  con- 
stitution, and  died  two  years  after  the  demise  of 
his  father  Abistagi.  The  army,  who  were  much 
attached  to  Siibuct^gi,  proclaimed  him  their  king ; 
and  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Ghizni  in  the  365th 
year  of  the  Higera,  which  agrees  with  the  977th 
of  the  Christian  sera. 

SUflUC- 
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OOBuCTAGt,  who,  Upon  his  accession  to  thc^iM.^ef. 
throne,  assumed  the  title  of  Nazur-ul-dien,  was  a  ■  ^  ■■ 
Tartar  by  extraction,  And  was  educated  in  the  fa-  . 

mily,  and  brought  up  to  arms  under  the  com-  mmim^ 
mand  of  Abistaei,  governor  of  Chorassan,  for  the  ^™f.°* 
house  of  Samania.     His  merit  soon  raised  him  to 
the  first  posts  in  the  army,  which  he  commanded 
in  chief  during  the  latter  years  of  Abistagi,  and 
under  his  son  Isaac,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
government.    When  he  became  king,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  his  patron,  Abistagi,  and  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  an  equal  distribution  of  ' 
justice,  which  soon  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all 
iiis  subjects.     The  court  of  Bochara  perceiving, 
'perhaps,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  oppose 
Subuctagi,  approved  of  his  elevation,  and  he  re- 
ctived  letters  of  confirmation  from  the  Emperor, 
Munsur  Al  Samania.  < 

Soon  after  Subuctagji  had  assumed  the  ensigns  of  i«  m  ii»» 
royalty,  he  was  very  near  being  taken  off  by  one  ■"■ 
Tigga,  an  independent  chief,  on  the  confine.s  of 
the  province  of  Ghizni.  Subuctagi  had  restored 
Tigga  to  his  estate,  from  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  one  of  his  neighbours,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  hold  it  of  the  crown  of  Ghizni. 
Tigga  broke  his  promise,  and,  soon  after,  making 
a  circuit  of  his  dominions,  Subuctagi  came  to  the 
territory  of  Tigga.  He  invited  that  chieftain  to 
the  chace,  and  when  they  were  alone,  he  upbraided 
htm  for  his  breach  of  taith.  Tigga,  who  was  a 
darinK  and  impetuous  man,  put  tils  hand  to  hit 
tworn;  the  king  drew  his ;  a  combat  ensued,  and 
Subuctagi 
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A.D.97T-  Subuctagt  was  wounded  ID  the  hand.     The  royal 

Higa. 367. attendants  interfered;    the  adherents  of  Tigga 

'       engaged  them,  hut  were  defeated.      The  citadel 

of  Bust*,  whither  Tigga  Ht^,  w^a  ^ken,  hut  ht 

himself  made  his  escape. 

Aboi-FutL     In  the  fort  of  Bust  the  king  found  the  famous 

Abul-f^atti,  who,  i^  the  art  ofVriting,  and  jq  tp^ 

Iii}OTledge  qf  the  sciences,  had  no  equal  in  thosf 

days.    He  had  been  secretary  to  the  chi^f,  whotn 

Suhuctagi  had  expelled  in  favour  of  the  ungrateful 

T'igga ;  and  ^fter  tb^  (jefeat  of  his  patron,  hp  hat) 

JJFed  retireij  tp  enjoy  hit  ^dies.   "^'he  king  caljeg 

pim  into  his  pres|Bi)ce,made  )iim  l)is  own  ^eoretary, 

pod  digni^d  him  with  ui]£9  pf  l^nour.    Abiil 

Fatti  CQDtjnuef)  'l^  his  office  at  GbUni,  till  tfaf 

ftcc^sion  pf  Al^pipod)  vhat  be  retired  ip  disgMS( 

fp  Turkesb^n. 

bate  «.      §^^Juctagi■  after  taking  tjie  fortrp^  of  Bmt,  nQ* 

f**"^    turned  to^arrfstbe  ncighbouriijgdistrifjt  of  Cufr 

d&r,  ^n^,  snpcxtng  it  \o  his  domiptony,  cgitfericf} 

tjie  government  upon  ope  Af  t^-     Towards  ^ 

close  of  tUe  firsp  year  of  his  rergn,  the  king,  wy- 

iqg  ;:esolved  upop  a  war  vith   the  idQl^ter^  1^ 

India,  marched  that  way,  antl  having  ravaged  thf 

provinces  of  Cf^bul  and  Punjab)  which  l^t  lies 

about  the  cpndux  of  the  gvj;  risers  which  fprtn  tbf 

Induf,  he  ^turned  with  ^i^^lfj^lf  spoU  tp 

Ghizui. 

sccoDdet-     Jeipal,  ths  son  <rf  Uia^l,  of  (he  prf^hmmn^q^ 

fiiAm.    feigned  at  th^t  tipif  over  t^e  f^pptry,  f xtf ndin^ 

in  length,  fropi  th^  moptliof  t%e  l^cf  u^  %^  Ljip^n, 

an4  in  breadth,  froip  fh?  king^9ip9f  ^.^jj^ipire^ 

iVJoultan-  This  pripW.  ^ndipg,  ^y  fjie  rf jter^^e^ 

iovj^ipps  of  ^  flj(hf>9?9f(la^  rtf *  bo  WW  wf 

likely 

f  V>a\t,  wl)ich  i^  ft  present  the  ci^tal  of  Z*biiltttan^  it  » 
pontiilerable  and  wfU.biult  city;  M  cbuntrj'  rpuii^'it  is  reiy 
pUicaiit  and  femle;  and  kj.  bciflg  linattd  la'  tbo  cqniaM  tf 
iDdia  K«4  l^nisj  But  drivei  a  cmiidenbM  uade.  It  Uct  ia 
latitude  9S, 
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likely  to  eigpy  spy  tranquillity,  levied  a  gre9tA.D.  pnt 
ju-my,  with  a  design  to  invade  them  in  their  own  ^^-a^; 
.  country.  Subpctagi.ypon  receiving  inteUigence  of  *    V 
^eipal'^  motions,  marched  toward  India,  and  the 
ifTfiies  cproe  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  confines 
^f  Limgan.     Some  skirjnjshes  ensued,  and  Ma; 
mood,  the  son  of  SubuctaKi,  though  thfn  but  ^ 
boy,  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  (conduct. 

Historians,  whose  credulity  exceeded  their  wis*  ^^^ 
^om,  have  told  us,  t^h^t,  on  this  occasigo,  a  cer-  pMt. 
tain  person  informed  Subuctagi,  that  in  the  camp 
fif  Jeipal  thne  yas  a  spring,  into  which,  if  a  small 
quantity  of  a  certain  drug,  called  Casurat,  should 
bf  thrown,  (he  sky  wpuld  immediately  be  oyf ip^^ 
and  4.  dreadful  storm  of  hail  and  wind  arise.  Su- 
buctagi haviiig  acfcordingly  ordered  this  to  bf 
done,  thp  effects  became  visible ;  for  imnifdifttely 
0ie  i^y  loured,  an^  thitnder,  lightning,  wind  ap^ 
bait  bfgan,  t^nling  the  day  intp  flarkness,  ^f^i) 
nreadinglvarrpr  and  dpsolatioti  around ;  insoiqijtcq 
^pat  9  great  part  of  |he  cavalry  were  killed,  an4 
9ooie  {thousands  of  botb  armies  perishipd  ;  but  tb? 
tfopM  of  Ghizni,  beiqg  more  hardy  thav  thos;  of 
lifindoatan,  suffered  Qot  so  much  upon  this  occa- 
^^tm.  Jeipal  in  the  morning  found  his  army  in 
tucn  weakness  aifd  dejection,  by  the  effects  of 
fhis  storm,  which  was  rather  natural  than  (bif 
work  of  magic,  that  fearing  Subuctagi  would  tak<^ 
advanta^  of  bi?  condition,  he  sent  heralds  ^ 
treat  01  a  peace :  He  oif«ed  to  the  king  of 
^luzni  a  cer^in  tribute,  apd  4  considerable  pre- 
sent in  elephants  and  gold- 

^ubuctagi  was  not  gispleased  with  these  terras^ 
bfit  h)s  son,  Mamogd,  vfho  wa^  an  ainbitfous  youngs 
0^^,  leafing  this  would  put  ^a  end  tQ  bi»  expe- 
dition, prevailed  ^ith  hi?  father  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal. Jeipal,  ppftp  fhis^  ^Id  hini,  tbat  the  cus- 
*9S»  f^  tlw  Ik^  .wWf^«  yfre  «f  4^t;b  ft  n»t>*fe, 
'      «  that 
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J^j^w^-  that  if  he  persisted  in  distressing  them,  it  mast 
k,  '  i  make  him,  in  the  end,  pay  very  dear  for  his  vic- 
tories. Upon  such  occasions,  and  when  reduced 
to  extremity,  said  Jeipal,  they  murder  their  wives 
and  children,  set  fire  to  their  houses,  let  loose 
their  hair,  and,  rushing  in  despair  among  the 
enemy,  drown  themselves  in  the  crimson  torrent 
of  revenge.  Subuctagi  hearing  of  this  custom, 
he  was  atraid  to  reduce  them  to  despair,  and  con- 
sented to  let  them  retreat  upon  their  paying  a 
million  of  Dirms,  and  presenting  him  with  fifty 
elephants.  Jeipal  not  heiitg  able  to  discharge  thd 
"whole  of  this  sum  in  camp,  he  desired  that  somd 
persons  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  Subuctagi,  should 
accompany  him  to  Lahare,  to  receive  the  balance ; 
for  whose  safety  Subuctagi  took  hostages. 

Jeipal  having  arrived  at  Lahore,  and  finding 
Subuctagi  had  returned  home,  imprisoned  his  mes- 
sengers, and  refused  to  pay  the  money.  It  was 
then  customary  among  the  Rajas,  in  afl^irs'of 
moment,  to  assemble  the  -double  council,  which 
consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  the  most  respec- 
table Brahmins,  wtio  sat  on  the  right  side  of  the 
throne  ;  and  of  the  noblest  Kittries,  who  sat  on 
the  left  When  they  saw  that  Jeipal  proceeded 
to  such  an  impolitic  measure,  they  intreated  the 
king,  saying,  that  the  consequence  of  this  step 
would  bring  ruin  and  distress  upon  the  country; 
the  troops,  said  they,  have  not  yet  forgot  the 
terror  of  their  enemy's  arms ;  and  Jeipal  may  rest 
assured,  that  a  conqueror  will  never  brook  such  aa 
indignity ;  It  was,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the 
double  council,  to  comply  strictly  with  the  terms 
of  the  peace,  that  the  people  might  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity ;  but  the  king  was  ob- 
stinate, and  would  not  hearken  to  their  advice. 

Intelligenceof  what  was  done  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Subuctagi ;  like  a  fbamingtomat,  he  has- 
tened 
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ieaed  tonrards  Hindostan  vith  a  numerous  army,  a.d.9;s. 
to  take  revenge  upofl  Jeipai  for  his  treacherous  ^t^-jTS, 
heh^viont :  Jetpal  also  collected  his  forces,  and       ^ 
AtarchedibrtbtonieethiAT;  forthe  nerghbouring 
rajaa,    considering  themselves   interested  in  his 
tfoceess,  supplied  kim  with  troops  and  money.  The 
kings  of  Delhi,  Ajmere,  Caliinger  and  Kinnoge, 
were  now  bound  in  his  alfiance,  and  Jeipai  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot ;  with 
■which  he  marched  with  full  assurance  of  victory. 

When  the  moving  armiesapproachedeach  other, 
Subuctagi  ascended  d  hill  to  view  the  forces  of 
Jetpal,  which  he  beheld  like  a  shorel^s  sea,  and  in 
dumber  like  the  ants  or  the  locusts ;  but  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  wolf  among  a  flock  of  goats  : 
Calling  therefore  together  his  chiefs,  he  encoa- 
t^ed  them  to  gitiry,  and  honoured  them  distinct- 
ly with  hifl  eommahds.  His  troops,  though  few* 
ift  number,  he  divided  into  squadrons  of  five  hun- 
dred eachi  which  he  ordered,  one  after  another, 
to  the  attack  in  a  circle,  so  that  a  continual 
round  of  fresh  troop*  harassed  the  Indian  army. 

The  Hindoos,  being  worse  mounted  than  theuuiuds. 
cavalry  of  Subuctagi,  could  effect  nothing  against*"*^ 
them  ;  so  that,  weaned  out  with  this  manner  of 
fighting,  confusion  became  visible  amoogpst  them. 
Subuctagi,  perceiving  their  disorder,  sounded  a 
general  charge ;  so  that  they  fell  like  com  before 
nie  hands  or  the  reaper,  and  were  pursued  ^vitli 
great  slaughter  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Nilab*, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus;  where  many, 
Vho  had  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  perished- 
by  their  fear  in  the  waters.  Subuctagi  acquired 
in  this  action  much  glory  and  wealth  ;  fur,  besides 
ibe  rich  plunder  of  the  Indian  camp,  he  raised 

TOL.  1.  p  great 

*  The  Uve  rirer:  tbc  sncknt  H/dupet. 
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30  THE  HISTORY  Or  HIMDOSTAK. 

A--  D.  97t  great  contributions  in  the  countries  of  Limgan  and 
Higer.jss.  Peshawir,  and  annexed  theai  to  his  own  domi- 
^   *       nions,  joined  them  to  his  titles,  and  stamped  their 
names,  as  was  customary,  upon  bis  coins.    One 
of  his  Omrahs,  with  three  thousand  horse,  va» 
appointed  to  the  governmeut  of  Peshawir ;  and 
the  Afghans,  who  resided  among  the  mountains, 
having  promised  allegiance,  he  entertained  some 
thousands  of  them  in  nis  army,  and  returned  vic- 
torious to  Ghizni. 
soiiiiRtfi       Munsur,  emperor  of  Bochara,  being  dead,  hia 
S^aL^soh,  Noo,  the  sixth  of  the  house  of  Samauia,.aat 
^^     upon  the  throne.  Being  at  this  time  hard  pressed 
^■^^     by  the  rebel  Faeck,  he  sent  one  Pharsi  to  Su- 
buctagi,  to  beg  his  assistance.     Subuctagi  was 
moved  by  gratitude  to  the  fanlJIy  of  Bochara, 
and  hastened  with  his  army  towards  Maver-ul- 
nere,  while  Noo  advanced  to  the  country  of  Sir- 
chusb  to  meet  him.     Subuctagi,  being  not  well 
in  his  health,  sent  a  messenger  to  Noo,  to  excuse 
his  lighting  from  bishorse ;  hut  when  he  advanced 
and  recognized  the  features  of  his  royal  house  in 
the  face  of  the  young  prince,  he  could  not  suppress 
the  emotions  of  his  neart     He  leaped  from  his 
■     '       horse,  and  ran  to  kiss  his  stirrup,  which  the  young 
king  perceiving,  prevented  him,  by  dismounting 
and  receiving  him  in  his  embrace.    At  this  happy 
interview  the  flower  of  joy  bloomed  in  every  face, 
and  such  a  knot  of  friendship  was  bound  as  can, 
hardly  he  paralleled  in  any  age.     As  the  season 
was  now  too  far  advanced  for  action,  it  was  agreed, 
that  Subuctagi  should  return,  during  the  winter, 
to  Gliizni,  and  prepare  his  forces  to  act  in  con*^ 
junction  with  those  of  the  emperor  in  the  spring. 
But  when  Sunijure,  who  had  seized  part  of  Cho- 
rassan,  at  whose  court  Faeck  was  then  in  treaty, 
heard  of  the  alliance  formed  between  Noo  and 
Subuctagi,he  began  to  fear  the  consequence  of  his 
engagement 
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•n^ag^ement  with  Faeck.     He  asked  his  counsel,  a.  d.  9S8. 
where  he  should'  take  protection,  in  case  fortune,  ,"'«"■  378. 
vhioh  wa«  seldom  to  be  depended  upon,  should      ' 
desert  his  standards  id  war.      They  replied,  that 
the  situation  of  af&irs  required  he  should  endea- 
vour to  rain  the  alliance  of  Fuchir  ul  Dowla, 
prince  of  Jiija*.  Jaffier  was  accordingly  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Jirja,  with  presents  of 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  and  curious :  and  in 
a  short  time  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
.  was  settled  between  the  two  powers. 

Subuctagi  in  the  mean  time  put  his  troops  in  Hie  wntc' 
motion,  and  marched  towards  Balichf,  where  Noo  St^*^"^ 
joined  him  with  his  forces  from  fiochara.     The  ■&><>- 
rebels  Faeck  and  Suniju  re  hearing  of  this  junction, 
with  consent  of  Dara,  the  general  of  Fuchir  ul 
Dowla,  marched  out  of  Herat  in  great  pomp  and 
magnificence.    Subuctagi  pitched  his  camp  m  aa 
extensive  plain,  where  he  waited  for  the  enemy. 
Thcysoon  appeared  in  his  front;  he  drew  out  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,   and  took  post  in  the 
centre,  with  his   son   Mamood  and  the  young 
emperor. 

■  In  the  first  charge  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
came  forward  with  great  violence  and  bravery, 
and  pressed  so  bard  upon  the  flanks  of  Subuctagi, 
that  both  wings  began  to  give  ground,  and  the 
whole  armywaa  upon  the  pointof  being  defeated. 
But  Dara,  the  general  of  Fucher  ul  Dowla,  charg- 
ing the  centre  where  Subuctagi  in  person  led  on  his 
troops  with  great  bravery,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
near,  threw  his  shield  upon  his  back,  which  was  a 
•ignal  of  friendship,  and  riding  up  to  the  king, 
p  S  begged 

*  A  inuU  province  to  the  North-Eait  of  Choniun. 

+  An  incient  and  great  city  nut  the  Oxm  or  Amo,  litnated 
attbsendofEnatBochuio,  inUtiEodeS?*  lo'ood  9t«80'E«C 
ofFkro. 
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3S  THE   HISTQftTOFBIXDMTAH. 

A.D.gu.  b^ged  ht  voiild  accept  ofhia  serTtces.    Hetlm 

r^    t  returned  with  the  few  who  had  accompanied  him, 

"^       and  immediately  brought  over  his  tioopa  to  tfa* 

side  of  Subuctagi,  facing  round  on  his  deserted 

friends,  who  were  astonished  at  this  unexpected 

treachery.    Subuctagi  took  immediate  advantagt 

of  their  confusion,  charged  them  home,  and  aoov 

Ddeutha  put  thctr  whok  army  to  flight,  pursuing  theat 

f*^      with  great  slaughter,  and  taking  many  prisoners 

Thus  the  unfortun«te  man,  who  had  exalted  the 

spear  of  enmity  agiainst  Us  sovcnigD,  kwt  his  . 

honour  and  hb  wiMltb,  a  tenth  of  which  miffht 

have  maintuned'  hira  aiid  his*  ftnily  m  sploidoK 

and  happiness. 

Faeck  and  SuiDJure  tooh  in  their  iight  the  way^ 
cf  Nesh^KME*,  the  capital  of  Choiassan,  with  tM 
scattered  remains  oir  their  aimy.  Noo  and  Sa--* 
buctagi  eutcFtid  fbrthwidi  the  ctt^  of  Herat,  wbcm 
they  remained  a  few  days  to  ren-esh  thair  tioopa 
and  divide  the  spoil.  Subnet^  after  tfaiasigiuj 
victory  received  the  titlp  of  Naair  ul  Dien*  of  ^ 
Supporter  of  the  Faith ;  andbisson]UD»nood  was 
dignified  with  that  of  Seif  al  Dowla,  or  the  Swood 
of  Fortune,  by  the  Empeoor.  who  was  still  ac* 
knowledged,  though  his  power  was  greatly  <&• 
minished. 

Noo,  a&er  these  transactions,  directed  his  mardi 
to  Bocbara,  and  Subuctagi,  and  hisi  son  Mamood, 
turned  their  faces  towards  Neshapoor ;.  the  BiOr 
peror  having  confinned  the  king  o€  Gimm  in  th« 
xovemment  of  Chorassan.  Eaeck  and  Sutnjura 
fled  into  Jirja^  and  took  protection  with  Eudiec 
ul  pou'la.  The  qountry  being  thus  cleared  a£  tiht 
miemy,  Subuctagi  returned  to  Ghizni,  while  hii 
son  Mamood  remained  at  Neshapoor  with  a  small 

feree. 

*  Neibapoor  U.ttUW  verr  coniidmbte  eitf ,  wdt  ftapM^w^ 
diirct  a  gttu  tnde  ia  all  nm  of  ulk  itafis  lod  caipcu.  ' 
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tone.  Faeck  and  Sunajure,  sekingtipon  thisop- a.d,9m, 
portuntty,  collected  alt  their  forces,  raarclied  to  "'^"7%' 
wat6$  Mamood,  and  before  be  could  receive  any  Kh^^JajT 
assistance  from  the  Emperor,  or  his  father,  he  •^^^^^^ 
Iras  compelled  to  an  engagement,  in  which  he  l^^^t* 
V8S  defeated,  and  tost  all  his  bageage. 

Snbuutagi  hearing  of  th6  situation  of  his  son,  Bnbnet^t 
hastened  towards  Neflhapoor,  and  in  the  districts  ^^'^    , 
«f  Toos,  meeting  with  the  rebels,  engaged  thtm  ui  •■». 
without  delay.     In  the  heat  of  the  action  a  great 
.  4ust  was  seen  to  rise  in  therear  of  Sumjnrc,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Prince  Mamood ;  and  Faeck  and 
Bomjare,  finding  they  would  soon  be  attacked  on 
both  sides,  made  a  resolute  charge  against  Sabuc- 
t^,  which  was  So  well  received  that  they  were 
mliged  to  give  ground.  Mamcfod  arriving  at  that  tv  taa 
iastantattackcd  them  tikean  angry  lion,  and  they,  J^J^|^^ 
anabl6  to  support  the  contest,  turned  their  face  to  thrown. 
flight,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Killat. 

Subuctagi,  after  this  victory,  resided  at  Balich,  Snboa 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  less  than  a  year  ^^ 
after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  he  felt  into  a  lau- 
guithiogdiatemper,  which  would  not  yield  to  the 
power  OT  medicine.  He  resolved  to  try  whether 
a  change  of  air  would  not  relieve  him,  and  he 
accordingty  reserved  upon  a  joumCy  to  Ghizni. 
.  He  was  so  weak  when  he  came  td  the  town  of 
Tunnuz,  not  far&ofli  BaKch,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  that  place.  He  expired  in  the  mobth 
*f  Shab&n  of  the  year  987,  and  his  remains  were 
carried  to  Ghizni. 

Subucta^  was  certamty  a  ]irince  of  great  hn^^*<* 
yery,  conduct,  probity,  and  justice;  and  he  go-"*' 
TCTned  his  subjects  mth  uncommon  prudence, 
equity  and  moderation,  f&r  twenty  years.  He 
4iei  m  the  ifty-aixth  year  of  1^  a|^,  Fourteen 
ktiigs  of  bis  race  reigned  at  Ghiztti  and  Lahore. 
Hit  Viii«r  was  Abul  Abas  Fasil,  a  great  mifiister 
r  3  ia 
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A-D.  991-  in  the  managenient  of  both  civil  and  military 
^;^  affairs.  ' 

'  ITie  author  of  Jam  ul  Hickaiat  relates,  that 

Subuctagi  was  at  first  a  private  horseman  in  the 
service  of  Abistagi,  and  oeing  of  a  vigorous  and 
active  dispositioD,  used  to  hunt  every  day  in  the 
forest.  It  happened  one  time  as  he  employed 
himself  in  this  aqiusement,  that  he  saw  a  deer 
grazing  with  her  young  fawn  ;  upon  which,  spur- 
inghis  horse,  he  seized  the  fawn,  and  binding  bia 
legs,  laid  him  across  his  saddle,  and  turned  hi» 
face  towards  his  home.  When  he  had  rode  & 
little  way,  he  looked  behind  and  beheld  the  mo- 
ther of  the  fawn  following  him,  and  Exhibiting 
every  mark  of  extreme  affliction.  The  soul  of 
Subuctagi  melted  within  him  into  pity ;  he  untied 
the  feet  of  the  fewn,  and  generously  restored  him 
to  his  liberty.  The  happy  mother  turned  her  fece  to 
the  wilderness,  but  often  looked  back  upon  Su-- 
huctagi,  and  the  tears  dropt  fast  from  her  eyas. 
Subuctagi  is  said  to  have  seen  that  night  a  figure 
or  appantion  in  his  dream,  who  said  to  him,  That 

generosity  and  compassion  which  you  have  this 
ay  shown  to  a  distressed  animal,  has  been  ^ 
proved  of  in  the  presence  of  God :  therefore,  m 
the  records  of  Providence,  the  kingdom  of  Ghizni 
is  marked  as  a  reward  against  thy  name.  But  let 
not  greatness  destroy  your  virtue,  but  tbua  conti- 
nue your  benevolence  to  men. 

It  is  said  in  the  Ma«ir  ul  Maluck,  that  Mamood 
Iiisson,havi[ig  built  a  pleasure-house  in  an  elegant 
garden  near  the  city  of  Ghizni,  he  invited  bis  fa- 
ther, when  it  was  finished,  toa  magnificent  enter* 
tainment  which  he  had  prepared  for  him.  The 
son,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  desired  the  opinion  o£ 
Subuctagi  concerning  thehouse  and  garden.which 
vere  esteemed  admirable  in  taste  and  structure.  ■ 
The  king,  to  the  great  disappointmeat  of  Ma- 
tuoodt 
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moodj  told  him,  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  a.  d.  y-^j. 
as  a  bauble,  which  any  of  his  subjects  might  have .  '^''^  I' 
raised  b^  the  means  of  wealth  :  But  that  it  was 
the  business  of  a  prince  to  erect  the  more  durable 
structure  of  good  fame,  which  might  stand  for 
ever,  to  be  imitated,  but  never  to  be  equalled, 
by  posterity.  The  great  poet  Nizami  makes  upon 
this  saying  the  following  reflection  :  Of  all  the  ' 

magnificent  palaces  which  we  are  toM  Mamood 
built,  we  now  find  not  one  atone  upon  another ;  - 
but  the  edifice  of  his  fame,  as  he  was  told  by  his 
father,  still  triumphs  over  time,  and  seems  esta- 
blished on  a  lastin?  foundation. 

Altay,  the  son  of  Al  Moti,  kept  up  the  name  amt  u 
of  Emperor  at  Bagdad,  without  any  real  power,  *** 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Subuctagi. 
Altar  was  deposed  in  the  '-iSl  of  the  Higera^  and 
Al  Kader  Billa  raised  to  the  CaliphaL  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  Arabian  Empire,  in  the  Western 
Persia,  remained  in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
under  the  hereditary  governors  who  had  assumed 
independence.  Chora3saii,and  Zabulistan,  Cabul, 
the  provinces  upon  the  Indus,  and  in  general  all 
the  countries  nom  the  Oxus  or  Amu  to  Persia 
Koper,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  were 
secured  to  the  house  of  Subuctagi.  The  power 
of  the  house  of  Samania  was  even  declined  in  the 
province  of  Maver-ul-uere ;  and  the  middle  and 
Eastern  Tartary  were  subject  to  their  native 
priocM. 


ISMAIEL. 
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ISMAIEL 

HJ^'JI^  OuBUCTAGi  dying  suddenly,  utd  hia  aldtst  #oa, 
fc..  y  — ^  Mathood,    being  at  Neshapoor,   the  capital   of 
Chorassan.wkich  waa  a  coDaiderabk  distance  from 
SMuaUne-  (hc  pUcc  of  the  king's  decease,  his  second  stm^ 
fi^so.  Isniaiel,  prevailed  viUifais  father,  in  his  last  mo- 
hwB^     ments,  to  appoint  bira  to  succeed  till  the  return  of 
his  brother.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  demand, 
was  to  prevent  other  usurpations,  which  were  then  ' 
ieared  in  the  government.  Ismaiel  therefore,  im- 
mediately upon  the  demise  of  his  father,  wat 
crowned  with  great  solemaity  at  Balich.  To  gain 
popularity,  he  opened  the  treasury,aad  distributed 
the  greatest  put  of  his  father's  wealth  in  piesents 
to  the  nobility,  and  in  expensive  shews  and  enter-t 
tainments  to  the  people.    He  also  ai^meoted  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  and  rewarded  small  services 
irith  the  hand  (^'prodigality.  This  policy,  being 
overacted,  had  not  the  desired  effect     The  no-  , 
bility,perceiving  that  all  this  generosity  proceeded 
irom  the  fear  of  his  brother,  ungenerously  in- 
creased their  demands,  while  the  troops,  puffed 
up  with  |»ide  by  his  indu^nces,  began  to  be 
mutinous,  disorderly  aud  debauched. 
Uneaft      When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Mamoodof 
.pooTI'  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  accession  of  his 
^^^    younger  brother,  he  wrote  to  Ismaiel  by  the  hand 
**"**"•    of  Abul  Hassen.  In  this  letter  he  said  thus.  That 
since  the  death  of  his  royal  father,  he  held  none 
upon  earth  so  dear  as  nis  beloved  brother,  the 
noble  Ismaiel,  whom  he  would  oblige  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power :  But  that  the  artofgovem- 
rocAt  jcquired  years,  experience,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge 
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knowkdge,  io  the  afTairs  of  state,  which  Ismaiel  ^^9^"'- 
could  not  possibly  pieUjnd  to  puajesa,  though  Su-  r'^^^j 
buctagi  had  appointed  him  to  succeed  to  the  throne       ' 
intheabsence  of  Mamood.     He  therefore  advised 
Ismaiel  seriously  to  conuder  the  matter,  to  distin- 
guish propriety  from  impropriety,  and  to  give  up 
his  title  to  government  without  further  dispute, 
which  would  restore  him  to  the  love  and  generosity 
of  Mamood  ;  for  that  it  was  his  original  intentioa 
to  confer  upon  Ismaiel  the  governments  of  the 
e;ittensive  provinces  of  Balich  and  Chorassan. 

Isq^el  shut  his  ears  against  all  the  proposals  of  ^■'*^ 
his  brother,  and  prepared  for  his  own  security,  S^Sm.  ' 
turning  tlie  edge  of  the  sword  of  enmity  against 
him.  Mamood  saw  no  remedy  but  in  war,  and 
^ttachiqg  hisuncJe  Bujerslc  and  his  brother  Nisir 
to  his  interest,  advanced  with  his  standards  to* 
wards  Ghizni,  while  Ismaiel  hastened  also  from 
'Balich  to  oppose  him.  When  the  two  aimies  ap- 
proached towards  one  another,  Mamood  took 
great  pains  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  and 
IQ  vam  tried  to  reconcile  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner.  He  waa  therefore  forced  to  form  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  while  Ismaiel  also  ex- 
tended the  hues  of  war,  which  he  supported  by  a 
chain  of  elephants.     Both  armies  engaging  with 

freat  violence,  the  action  became  extremely 
loody,  and  the  victory  doubtful.  Mamood  at 
length  charged  tbe  centre  gf  the  enemy  with 
Such  fury,  that  they  trembled  as  with  an  earth- 
quake,  and  turned  their  faces  to  flight,  taking  re-  i«niW  4^. 
fuge  in  the  citadel  ot'Ghizni.  Thither  the  con- ^^"^ 
queror  pursued  them,  and  immediately  invested 
the  place.  Such  a  prodigious  number  of  the  run- 
aways had  crowded  into  Ghiziii,  that,  tor  want  of 
provisions,  Ismaiel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
treating  about  asurrender.  Having  theiet'orc:-  re- 
ceived promises  of  personal  satety,  he  suba.  tted 
hiuiitdf 
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A^  «?.  himself,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  garrisoa 
^^    J  and  the  treasury  to  his  hrother  Afamood. 

Mamood  having  appointed  a  new  ministry,  and 
regulated  the  government  of  the  country,  pro- 
ceeded with  hia  army  towards  Balich.  It  is  said, 
that  a  few  days  after  the  submission  of  Ism^el,  he 
was  asked  by  his  brother,  What  he  intended  to 
have  done  with  him  had  his  better  fortune  pre- 
vailed F  To  which  Ismaiel  replied.  That  he  in- 
tended to  have  imprisoned  him  for  life  in  soma 
castle,  and  to  indulge  him  with  every  pleasure  but 
jj^"!"*!*]^  his  liberty.  Upon  which  Mamood  made  no  re- 
flections at  that  time,  but  soon  after  confined 
Ismaiel  in  the  fort  of  Georghan,  in  the  manner 
that  he  himself  had  intimated,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  happened  not  long  after  fait 
being  deposed. 


MA. 
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W'e  are  told  by  historians,  that  Mamood*  a,d.9W- 
was  a  king  who  conferred  happiness   upon  the  t^'^ ^^* 
world,  and  reflected  glory  upon  the  faith  of  Ma-  Aceo^on 
hommed :  that  the  day  of  his  accession  illuminated  ^^^^^ 
the  earth  with  the  bright  torch  of  justice,  and  che-  ter. 
rished  it  with  the  beams  of  beneficence.     Others 
inform  us,  that  in  his  disposition  the  sordid  vice 
of  avarice  found  place,  which  however  could  not 
flarken  the  other  bright  qualities  of  his  mind.     A 
certain  poet  says,  that  his  wealth  was  like  a  pearl 
in  the  shell ;  but  as  poets  hunt  after  wit  rather 
than  tnitli,  we  must  judge  of  Mamood  by  his  ac- 
tions, from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  indeed 
a  prince  of  great  oeconomy,  but  that  he  never . 
withheld  his  generosity  upon  a  just  and  proper 
occasion.    We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Fatti 
Bilad,  wrote  by  Abu  Nisir  Muscati,  and  of  the 
famous  Abul  Fazil,  that  no  king  had  ever  more 
learned  men  at  his  court,  kept  a  finer  army,  or 
displayed  more  magnificence  than  Mamood.    All 
these  things  could  not  be  done  without  expence; 
to  that  the  stigma  of  avarice  must  have  been 
owing  to  particular   circumstances   of  his  life, 
which  Oiight  by  no  means  to  have  stamped  his 
general  character  with  that  sordid  vice.  * 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance in  the  conduct  of  Mamood,  which  argued 
that  too  great  love  of  money  had  t^ken  possession 
of  the  soul  of  that  mighty  prince.    Having  a  great 
propensity 

.*  Hti  titlei  It  length  ue  Anuo  vl  Mnloiit  tain  al  Domitt 
SfitKh  Manood  GhuuuiTit  , 
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D.  Mr.  propensity  to  poetry,  in  which  be  made  some  to- 
*''^Jjj  lerable  prepress  himself,  he  promised  to  the  cele- 
""""^  brated  Fhirdoci  a  golden  nuief  *  for  every  verse 
of  an  heroic  poem  which  he  was  desirous  to  pa- 
tronize. Under  the  protection  of  this  protWMV 
that  divine  poet  wrote  the  unparajldnl  poeA 
called  the  Shaw  Namma,  whi<^  consisted  of  sixty 
thousand  couplets.  When  it  was  presented.  Ma- 
mood  repented  of  his  promise,  telling  Phirdoci 
that  be  thought  sixty  thousand  rupees  migh* 
satisfy  him  for  a  work  which  he  seoned  to  have 
peifonned  with  so  much  ease  and  expedition. 
Phirdoci,  justlv  offoMled  at  this  indignity,  could 
never  be  brought  to  accept  of  «n^  reward,  though 
the  Emperor  would,  after  re6ectimi,  have  gladly 
paid  him  the  sum  originally  sttpubted;  the  poet, 
liowever,  took  ample  revenge,  in  a  satire  of  sevea 
buodred  couplets,  wluch  be  wrote  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 
tpmcK.  Mamood,  who  it  is  reported  was  defective  in 
external  appearance,  said  one  day,  observhig  him- 
self in  a  glass,  "  The  sight  of  a  king  should 
brighten  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  but  nature 
has  bce&  so  capricious  to  inc  that  mv  aspect 
seems  the  pictiue  of  misfertuae."  The  vizier 
replied.  It  m  not  mm  ef  tcu  thousand  who  aM 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  your  Majesty's  counter 
nance*  but  your  virtues  are  difiiued  over  aU.—' 
But,  to  proceed  with  our  Instory, 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Mamood  vw 
the  eldest  son  of  Subucta».  His  nnthei;  was  a 
princess  of  the  bouse  of  Zabulistan,  for  which 
leasfMi  the  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zabuli.  H« 
was  born  in  the  year  357  of  the  Uegirah,  and,  as 
aaCrologav  say,  with  many  happy  omens  expreued 

in 

*  A  nber  li  thoattemiteeti  npteti  Ah  coin  wo  called  mb^ 
from  hivinj  z  um  lua^  i^aa  iu    Mhtr  njaifio  fbr  u*  in  ihs 
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in  tli6  boiDScope  of  his  &te.    Subncta^,  being  A.iXKr. 
uleep  at  the  Hmeof  his  birth,  dreamed,  that  he  ^^'f^ 
keheld  a  green  tree  springing  forth  from  his  cbmi-       "^ 
ney,  which  threv  itsshatfov  over  the  face  of  the 
eart^,  andscreenedfrom  the  storms  of  heaven  the 
whole  animal  creatioa     This  indeed  was  verified  HtjoniM. 
Wthe  justice  of  Mamood;  for,  if  we  can  believe 
the  poet,  in  his  reign  the  wolf  and  the  d^eep  drank 
together  at  the  same  brook;     In  the  first  montb 
•f  nis  rei^,  a  vein  of  gol(^  resembling  a  tree  of  AgoUn 
three  cubits  in  circuiBMrence,  was  fewd  in  Sei-  "^^ 
Stan,  which  yielded  pure  gold  till  the  reign  of 
Musaood,  when  it  was  lost  in  consequeilce  of  an 
earthquake. 

When  Man]Ood>  had  settled  his  dispute  with  his 
brother,  he  hastened  to  Balich,  from  whence  be 
ient  an  ambassador  to  Munsur,  Emperor  of  Bo- 
^ara,  to  whom  the  family  of  Ghizni  still  pre- 
tended to  owe  allegiance,  complaining  of  the  in- 
(Kgnitywhichhemet  with  in  the  app<MntmentofMtmMiv 
Buctusin  to  the  government  of  Chorassan,  a  coun^  JS^!«l 
try  so  long-  in  possession  of  his  father :  it  was  re-  VatoiBa- 
turned  to  nim  for  answer,  that  he  was  already  m  ^^^^ 
possession  of  the  territories  of  Balich,  Turmuz, 
and  Herat*,  which  held  of  the  empire;  and  that 
theie  was  a  necessity  to  divide  the  favours  of  Bo* 
cfaara  among-  her  friends.     Buctusin,  it  was  also 
insinuated,  bad  been  a  faithful  and  good  servant; 
which  seemed  to  throw  a  reflection  upon  the  ^mily 
of  Ghizni,  who  had  rendered  themselves  indepen- 
dent  in  the  governments  they  held  of  the  royal 
house  of  Samaniai 

Mamood, 

*•  Herat  u  titmted  in  tbe  uothom  part  of  the  piOTince  o* 
GlwatHD^iD  the  34[fa<legrce  of  latitude.  It  wai.alwa^*  4  gmt 
city,  and  is  rery  mucb-increaied  in  tplendor,  lince  tbe  ruin  of  the 
d^  of  Meibcd  by  the  Utbeca,  it  ii  become  the  capital  of  Cho- 
tUMH.  It  u  the  chief  itajdc  of  all  tbe  coauoutie  carried  00  be. 
tween  India  and  feiusk. 
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A.  D.  99S.  MaiQOod,  not  discouraged  by  this  answer^  sent 
^^"''  ^  Hassen  Jemmavi  with  rich  presents  to  the  court 
''       of  Bochara,  and  a  letter  in  the  following  terms : 
"  That  he  hoped  the  pure  spring  of  friendship, 
which  had  flowed  in  the  time  of  his  father,  should 
not  now  be  polluted  with  the  ashes  of  indignity, 
nor  Mamood  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  di 
vesting  hioiseif  of  that  obedience  which  he  had 
hitherto  paid  to  the  imperial  family  of  Samania." 
When  Hasscn  delivered  his  embassy,  his  capacity 
and  elocution  appeared  so  great  to  the  Emperor, 
that,  desirous  to  gain  him  over  to  his  interest  by 
sny  means,  he  bribed  him  at  last  with  the  honours 
of  the  Vizarit*,  but  never  returned  an  answer  to 
Klamood.    That  prince  having  received  iofonna- 
tion  of  this  transaction,  through  necessity  turned 
hisfacetowardsNeshapoor;  and  Buctusin, advised 
of  his  intention,  abandoned  the  city,  and  sent  the 
w>ru>     Emperor  intelligence  of  his  situation.     Munsur, 
|^^^**upon  this,  exalted  the  imperial  standard,  and,  in 
^g":     the  rashness  of  inexperienced  youth,  hastened  to- 
^^ant    wards  Chorassan,  and  halted  not  tilt  he  arrived  at 
Sirchus.     Mamood,  though  he  well  ki^ew  that  the 
Emperor  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him,  yet 
gratitudeto  the  imperial  family  of  SamaDiawroughC 
so  much  upon  his  mind,  that,  ashamed  of  mea- 
suring spears  with  his  lord,  he  evacuated  the  dis- 
trict of  Neshapoor,  and  marched   to  Murghab. 
Buctusin  in  the  mean  time  treacherously  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  Faeck,  and,  forming  a 
conspiracy  in  the  camp  of  Munsur,  seized  upon 
whoM  tjtt  ^^^  person  of  that  prince,  and  cruelly  put  out  his 
•re jw  out  eyes.     Abdul,  the  younger  brother  of  Munsur, 
tkcvJ"'  who  was  but  a  boy,  was  advanced,  by  the  traitors 
to  the  throne,     firing  however  afraid  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Mamood,  the  conspirators  hastened 

to 

•  Vk  office  ofViskr. 
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to.Murve*,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  theA.D.999. 
king  with  great  expedition.    Finding  themselves,  ^"■39<^ 
upon  their  march,  hard  pressed  in  the  rear  by       ' 
Mamood,  they  halted  and  gave  him  battle.    But 
the  sin  of  ingratitude  had  darkened  the  face  of 
their  fortune,  so  that  the  gales  of  victory  blew 
upon  the  standards  of  the  king  of  Ghizni.  Faeck 
carried  off  the  young  king,  and  fled  to  Bochara,  Therm 
snd  Buctusin  was  not  heard  of  for  some  time,  but  ^*J^*** 
at  length  he  found  his  way  to  his  fellow  in  iniquity,  mooi. 
and  begun  to  collect  his  scattered  troops.    Faeck 
in  the  mean  time  fell  sick,  and  soon  after  vanished 
in  the  regions  of  death.     Elich,  the  Osbec  king, 
seizing  upon  the  opportunity  oflPered  him  by  tlut 
event,  marched  witn  an  army  from  Kashgarf  to 
Bochar,  and  rooted  Abdul  Malleck  and  liis  ad- 
herents, out  of  the  empire  and  the  soil  of  life. 
Thus  the  posterity  of  the  house  of  Samania,  which  ni  npi 
had  continued  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  ^SaL^,^ 
twenty-seven  years  to  illuminate  the  firmament  of  >upu*4 
empire,  set  for  ever  in  the  shadows  of  death. 

The  Emperor  of  Ghizni,  at  this  juncture,  em- 
p^yed  himself  in  settliag  the  government  of  the 
provinces  of  Balich  and  Chorassan,  which  he  re- 
gulated in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exalt  the  voice  of  . 
his  fame  so  high,  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdat,  the  illustrious  Al  Kadir  Billa, 
of  the  noble  house  of  Abbassi.    The  Calipjia  sent 

him 

*  Marre,  or  Men,  studs  in  i  verf  sandy  plun,  in  9?  degrees 
of  latiinde,  aai  8S  degrees  East  from  Faro.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  richejc  and  nwit  beautiful  towns  of  Persia  ;  but  since  tbe 
grand  invasion  of  the  Tartars  into  tlie  Southern  Asia,  it  hu 
suScred  to  much,  that,  at  present,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  ita 
fiHmer  roagniGccncx. 

i  Little  Bucharia.  This  kingdom  extends  froin  3S*  SO' of 
latitude  to  the  44*  SfC  and  from  lOS*  to  the  l«0°  of  longitadc. 
It  it  populo<4S  and*  fertile,  bnf,  on  account  of. its  great  elera. 
tion,-  it  ii  ranch  colder  duo  ons  would  expect  from  it*  adraiu 
Ujeoos  utoaiion. 
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A-ixicw.  him  s  rich  honomry  dress,  ituch  as  he  Ind  nev^ 

?***•  ^^j  before  bestowed  on  any  king,  and  dignified  M** 

'       mood  with  the  titles  of  the  Protector  of  the  State, 

and  Treasarer  of  Fortune.     Tn  the  end  of  the 

month  Zicada,    in  the  year  three  hundred  aftd) 

ninety,  Mamood  hastened  from  the'city  of  Balicb 

to  Herat,  and  from  Herat  to  Seistan,  where  ha 

defisrted  Chiliph,  the  son  of  Amid,  the  govemof 

of  that  prorince  on  the  part  of  the  extingimbed 

M»x»fi  fam^ily  of  Bochara,  and  xeturned  to  Ghvzni.    HStf 

^l^^"   then  turned  htsfaee  to  India,  tock  mftmy  fortil  and 

HW«»-  provinces;    in   which   baring  settled    his  6m1* 

governors,  he  again  returned  to  his  domioioni^ 

where  he  spread  the  carpet  of  justice  so  Smoothly' 

upon  the  face  of  the  earthi  that  the  lovH  of  hirilf 

and  foyahy  gained  piace  in  every  heart     Havngf 

at  the-  same  time  set  a  treaty  on  foot  with  Elicfr 

the  Usbec,  he  had  the  province  of  Msvef-Bl-* 

nere*  ceded  to  him,  for  wnich  he  madeaA  ttm^tf 

return  in  presents  of  great  value ;  and  the  tf  ri'ct^ 

est  friendanip  and  greatest  fami^arif jr  for  it  lon^ 

time  snbsisted  between' the  kings: 

HbiMMid      Mamoodhavingmadea  vow  to  Heaven',  Ih&t 

^K^  if  ever  he  should  be  blessed  with  tranquitlity  in  his- 

*">■  own  dominions,  he  would  turn  his  amis  agamsttho 

idolaters  of  Hindostan,  marched  in  the  year  three 

hundred  and  ninety-one  from  Ghiz&i  with  tea 

thousand  of  his  chosen  horse,  and. came  to  Pesh- 

.  awir,  where  Jeipal,  the  Indian  prince  of  Lahore, 

with  twelve  thousand  horse  ana  thirty  tfaouMind 

foot,  supported  by  threerhundred  chain-elephants, 

opposed  hiiii  on  Saturday  the  eighth  of  Monirrlm, 

ID  tlic  three:  hundred  and  nioety-secoad-  of  the 

1^^    Higera.     An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  in  whidi 

^1***  the  Emperor  was  victorious ;  Jeipal,  with  fifteen 

of  his  principal  friends,  wa«  taken  prisoner,  and 

five 

*  TnowxisM* 
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five  thousand  of  his  troops  lay  dead  upon  theA-D-iooj. 
field.   Mamood  in  this  action  acquired  great  fame  ^  8"-3g3' 
and  wealth,  for  round  the  neck    of  Jeipal  only       ^      - 
were  found  sixteen  string  of  jewels,  each  of  which 
was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
rupees*. 

After  this  victory,  the  emperor  marched  from 
Peshawir,  and  investing  the  fort  of  Bitindi,  le- 
daced  it,  and  releasing  his  prisoners  upnn  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  ransom,  and  a  stipulation  of  an 
annual  tribute,  returned  to  Ghizni.  It  was  in  ^djj? 
those  ages  a  custom  of  the  Hindoos,  that  what- 
ever Raja  wasr  twice  worsted  by  the  Mussulmen, 
should  be,  by  that  disgrace,  rendered  unfit  for 
further  command.  Jeipal,  in  compliance  to  this  third  «pi 
custom,  having  raised  his  son  to  the  government,  f'^*" 
ordered  a  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared,  upon  which 
he  sacrificed  himself  to  his  gods. 
-  In  the  Mohirrim  of  the  year  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  Mamood  again  marched  into  Seis- 
tan'ti  snd  brought  Chiliph,  who  had  misbehaved 
in  his  govern  ment,  prisoner  to  Ghizni.  Findi  ng  that 
the  tribute  from  Hindostan  had  not  been  paid  ia 
the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-five,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  city  of  Battea;  and  leaving 
the  boundaries  of  Moultan,  arrived  at  Tahera, 
vhich  was  fortiSed  with  an  exceeding  high  wall 
and  a  deep  broad  ditch.  Tahera  was  at  that  time 
.governed  oy  a  prince  called  Bachera,  who  had,  ia 
the  pride  of  pow&r  and  wealth,  greatly  molested 
the  Mahommedan  governors,  whom  the  emperor 
bad  established  in  Hindostan.  Bachera  had  also 
refused  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  tribute  to 

VOL.  J.  Q  Anniudpal 

•  Aboat  320,0001.  of  otti  monej'. 

t  A  maritime  province  of  Pereia,  l7in2  betweca  Kitaia,  ot 
tbe  ancient  Cmnaaia,  and  Ok  moathi  M  Ac  lodoi. 
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A.D.1004.  Annindpal,  the  son  of  Jeipal,  of  whom  he  beld 

Jf^-  his  airthonty. 

When  Mamood  entered  the  territories  of  Ba- 
chera,  that  prince  drew  out  his  troops  to  receive 
him,  and,  taking  possession  of  strong  posts,  con- 
tinued to  engage  the  Mahommedanstbr  the  space 
of  three  days;  in  which  time  they  suffered  so 
much,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  attack:  But  on  the  fourth  day,  Mamood  spoke 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  encouraged  them  to 
glory-  He  concluded  with  telHng  them,  that  this 
day  he  had  devoted  himself  to  conquest  or  to  death. 
Bachera,  on  his  part,  invoked  the  gods  at  the 
temple,  and  prepared  with  his  former  resolution  to 
repel  the  enemy.  The  Mussulmen  advanced  with 
great  impetuosity,  but  were  repulsed  with  slaugh- 
ter ;  yet  returning  with  fresh  courage,  and  re- 
doubled rage,  the  attack  was  continued  till  the 
evening,  when  Mamood,  turning  his  face  to  the 
holy  Caaba*,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  prophet  ia 
the  presence  of  his  army. — "Advance!  advance!" 
cried  then  the  king,  "  our  prayers  have  found 
favour  with  God." — Immediately  a  great  shout 
arose  among  the  host,  and  the  Mussulmen  press- 
ing forward,  as  if  they  thirsted  after  death,  ob- 
liged the  enemy  to  give  ground,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  gales  of  the  town. 

Oefcati  B>-     The  empcror  having  next  morning  invested  the 

«h«»,  place,  gave  orders  to  make  preparations  for  filling 
up  the  ditch,  which  in  a  few  days  was  nearly  com- 
pleted.  Bachera,  finding  he  could  not  long  main- 
tain the  town,  determined  to  leave  only  a  small 
garrison  for  its  tlefence ;  and  accordingly  one  night 
marched  out  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  took 
post  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Ma- 
mood being  informed  of  his  retreat,  detached  part 

of 
*  Hk  temple  of  Mecca. 
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of  his  army  to  pursue  him.    Bachera  by  this  time  a.d.  im, 
was  deserted  by  his  fortune,  and  consequently  by  j^*^^^ 
the  most  of  his  friends ;  he  found  himself  sur-       ' 
rounded  by  the  Musaulmen,  and  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  force  through  them  his  way :   Being  just 
upon  ihc  point  of  being  takeu  prisoner,  he  tu  med  -who  kak 
his  sword  against  his  breast,  and  the  most  of  his  ^""^ 
adherents  were  slaughtered  in  attempting  revenge. 
Mamood  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  Tahera  by 
assault.   He  found  there  one  hundred  and  twenty 
elephants,  many  slaves,  and  rich  plunder,  and 
annexing  the  town  and  its  dependencies  to  his 

'  own  dominions,  be  returned  victorious  to  Ghizni. 

In  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  hej'*"^* 
formed  the  design  of  re-conquering  Moultan,  pediuoT' 

■  which  had  vevolted  from  his  obedience.     Amid  ""•  *««*»• 
Lodi,  the  regent  of  Moultan,  had  formerly  paid 
Mamood  allegiance,  and  after  htm  his  grandson 
Daood,  till  the  expedition  against  Bachera,  when 
he  witlulrew  his  loyalty.     The  king  mardied  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  with  a  gp*eat  army 
from  Ghizni,  and  was  met  by  Annindpal,  the  son  jyd^uttj^ 
of  Jeipal  prince  of  Lahore,  in  the  hills  of  Pesba- nWpai, 
wir,  whom  he  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  into^**^*" 
Caahmire  *.     Annindpal  had  entered  into  an  al- 
Q  S  liance 

*  Tbt  kinedom  of  Caahmire  may  be  reckoned  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  It  n  entirely  enclMed  with  high  mountain*,  which 
teparate  India  from  Tartary  ;  in  lo  moch  that  there  it  no  cn. 
trance,  on  any  lidci  but  over  rocki  of  a  prodigioui  height.  It 
consists,  in  a  manner,  of  one  valley  of  surprixing  fertility  qnd 
beauty.  The  air  is  temperate  and  charmiag ;  it  is  neither  visited 
with  scorching  heat,  nor  the  vicissitude  of  extreme  cold.  A 
diotuand  little  spring*,  which  iisde  on  all  sides  from  the  meantaini, 
Ibrm  there  a  fine  nver,  which,  after  watering  the  plains  of  this 
delightful  country,  falls  down  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height  inco 
tile  great  river  Indus.  The  inhabitants  are  asioniihingly  hand, 
some,  and  the  women  especially  enchantingly  beautiful.  Tbe 
Cashoiirians,  moreover,  are  extremely  -  ingenious,  and  carry  the 
ani  of  civil  life  to  high  perfection.    Theii  beantf ,  in  short,  sayi 

aPer- 
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jL  D.  ieo4>  Uance  with  Daood ;   am)  as  there  were  two  pisset 
^^***3W-only  by  which  the  Mahomtnedana  could  enter 
Alouttan,  Annindpal  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
lecure  that  by  the  way  of  Peshawir,  which  Ma- 
mood  chanced  to  take.     The  Sultan  retumiog 
from  the  pursuit,  entered  Moultan,  by  the  way  of 
Belinda,  which  was  his  first  intention.     When 
Daood  received  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  An- 
nindpal,  thinking  himself  too  weak  to  keep  the 
field,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  fortified  places, 
and   sulKnissively  solicited  forgiveness  ~  for  hii 
&ults,  promised  to  pay  a  great  tribute,  and  for  the 
future  to  obey  implicitly  the  Sultan's  commands. 
Mamood  received  him  again  as  a  subject,  and 
prq>aTed  to  return  to  Ghizni,   when  news  was 
brought  to  him  irom  Arsilla,  who  commanded  at 
Herat,  that  Elich  the  king  of  Kashgar  had  invaded 
his  government  with  an  army.     The  kin^  hast- 
ened to  settle  the  afiaira  of  Hindostan,  which  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  Shockpal,  au  Hindoo  prince 
who  had  resided  with  Abu  Alt  governor  of  Pe- 
shawir, and  had  turned  Mussulman  by  the  name 
ofZabSais. 
M'lnata'-      '^^  particulars  of  the  war  of  Mamood  with 
tmiiag     Elich  are  these;  Wehaveahvady  mentioned,  that 
M^^^    an  uBcommon  friendship  had  subsisted  between 
>Dd  Eiidi,  this  Elich,  the  Uabec  king  of  Kashgar,  a  kingdwn 
in  Tarury,  and  Mamood.     The  eoiperor  himse^ 
was  marriol  to  the  daughter  of  £lich>  but  some 
factious  men  about  the  two  courts,  by  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  princes  to  one  another,  changed 
their  former  friendship  into  enmity.     When  Ma« 
«Ih>  bf     mood,  therefore,  marched  to  HindosCaD,  and  had 
ndci  Cho-  left  the  fields  of  ChorassaK  almost  destitute  of 
'*''*^  troopv 

a  Pcnian  inthar,  tukes  them  apfcw  to  be  of  divine  nee,  mtA 
di^ charming GouDUry  fuioiihei  tncB  with tkclife «f  Qnfa. 
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troops,  Elich  took  that  opportunity,  and  resolved  A.D.tooe; 
to  appropriate  that  province  to  himself.     To  ac-  ^^•J97' 
complish  his  design,  be  ordered  his  chief  general       ' 
Sipist^i,  with  a  great  force,  to' enter  Chorassan; 
and  Jaffier  Tighi,  at  the  same  time,  was  appointed 
to  command  in  tlie  territory  of  Balich.     Arsitla, 
the  governor  of  Herat,  being  informed  of  these 
motions,  hastened  to  Ghizni,  diat  he  might  secure . 
the  capital.     In  the  mean   time,  the  chiefs  of 
Chorassan  finding  themselves  deserted,  and  bein^ 
in  no  condition  to  oppose  the  enemy,  submitted 
themselves  to  Sipistagi,  the  general  of  Elich, 

But  Mamood  naving  by  great  marches  reached  t. 
Gfaizni,  he  poured  onward  like  a  torrent  with  his  ° 
army  towards  Balich.  Tighi,  who  had  by  this 
time  possessed  himself  of  the  place,  iled  towards 
Turmuz  at  his  approach.  rhe  emperor  then 
detached  Arsilla  with  a  great  part  of  his  army 
to  drive  Sipistagi  out  of  Chorassan ;  and  he  also, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  troops  of  Ghizni,  aban- 
doned Herat,  and  marched  towards  Maver-ul- 
nere. 

The  king  of  Kashgar,  seeing  the  bad  state  of 
his  affairs,  solicited  the  aid  of  Kudir,  king  of 
Chuton,  a  province  of  Tartary,  on  the  confines 
of  China,  and  that  prince  marched'  to  join  him 
with  ^hy  thousand  horse.  Strengthened  by  this 
alliance,  he  crossed,  with  the  confederate  armies, 
the  river  Gion  *,  which  was  five  pharsangs  from 
Balich,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  camp  of  Ma- 
mood. That  monarch  immediately  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  giving  the  command  of 
the  centre  to  his  brother,  the  noble  Nisir,  sup- 
ported by  Abu  Nisir,  governor  of  Gorgan,  and 
by  Abdulla,  a  chief,  of  reputation  in  arms.  The 
Tight  wing  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Aha  Sash, 
4  3  an 
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.A.D.  1007.  an  old  experienced  officer,  while  the  left  was  the 
{[l^;^^  charge  of  the  valiant  Arsilla,  a  cliief  of  the  Af- 
^"'^^  ghans.  The  front  of  his  line  he  strengthened  with 
^ve  hundred  chain  elephants,  with  intervals  be- 
hind them,  to  facilitate  their  retreat  in  case  of  a 
defeat. 
£^<Aii      "^^^  '''"&  ^^  Kashgar  posted  himself  in  the 
£Uch,       centre,  the  noble  Kudir  led  the  right,  and  Tighi 
the  left.     The  armies  advanced  to  the  charge. 
The  shouts  of  warriors,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  the  clashing  of  arms,  reached  the  broad  arch 
of  heaven,  while  dust  obscured  the  face  of  day. 
The  flame  of  war  might  be  said  to  have  been 
blown  up  to  its  height,  and  the  clay  of  the  field 
to  be  tempered  with  blood. 

Elich  iadvancing  with  some  chosen  squadrons, 
threw  disorder  into  the  centre  of  Mamood's  army, 
and  was  busy  in  the  affairs  of  death.  Mamood 
perceived  the  enemy's  progress,  leaped  from  his 
horse,  and  kissing  the  ground,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Almighty.  He  instantly  mounted  an  elephant 
of  war,  encouraged  his  troops,  and  made  a  violent 
assault  upon  Elich.  The  elephant  seizing  the  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  enemy,  folded  round  him  his 
trunk,  and  tossed  him  aloft  into  the  sky.  He 
then  pressed  forward  like  a  mountain  removed 
from  its  place  by  an  earthquake,  and  trod  the 
enemy  like  locusts  under  his  feet.  When  the 
troops  of  Ghizni  saw  their  king  forcing  thus  his 
■way  alone  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  they  rushed 
on  with  headlong  impetuosity,  and  drove  the 
who  u  to-  enemy  with  great  slaughter  before  them.  Elich, 
aZm^'  abandoned  by  fortune  and  his  army, .  turned  his 
face  to  flight.  He  crossed  the  river  with  a  few 
of  his  surviving  friends,  never  afterwards  appear- 
ing in  the  field  to  dispute  glory  with  Mamood. 

The  king  after  thi-s  victory  proposed  to  pursue 

the  enemy,  which  was  thought  unadviseable  by  his 

generah. 
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generals,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea-  a.d.  ioos. 
son,  it  being  then  winter,  and  the  troops  hardly  V*^ ^^2 
capable  of  motion  ;  But  the  king  was  positive  in       * 
his  resolution,  and  marched  two  days  after  the 
runaways.     On  the  tliird  night,  a  great  stonn  of 
wind  and  sno^/ overtook  theOhiznian  army  in  the 
desart.     The  king's  tents  were  with  much  diffi-  M»«no«i"» 
culty  pitched,  while  the  army  was  obhged  to  lieSS^J^ 
in  the  snow.     Mamood  having  ordered  great  fires 
to  be  kindled  around  his  tents,  they  became  so 
warm,  that  many  of  the  courtiers  began  to  turn 
off  their  upper  garments;  when  a  facetious  chief, 
whose  name  was  Dilk,  came  in  shivering  with 
cold.     The  king  observing  him,  said,  Go  out, 
Dilk,  and  tell  the  Winter  that  he  may  burst  his 
cheeks  with  blustering,  for  here  we  value  not  his 
resentment     Dilk  went  out  accordingly,  and  re- 
turning in  a  short  time,  kissed  the  ground,  and  Ficetiow ' 
thus  presented  his  address :     "I  have  delivered  « 
the  kmg's  message  to  Winter,  but  the  surly  season  t, 
replies,  that  if  his  hands  cannot  tear  the  skirts  of 
royalty  and  hurt  the  attendants  of  the  king,  yet 
he  will  so  execute  his  power  to-night  on  his  army, 
that  in  the  morning  Mamood  will  be  obliged  to 
saddle  his  own  horses." 

The  king  smiled  at  this  reply,  but  it  presently  Mimoed 
rendered  him  thoughtful,  and  he  determined  to  jj^^*^ 
proceed  no  further.     In  the  morning  some  hun-  s«u. 
dreds  of  men  and  horses  were  found  to  have  pe- 
rished with  the  cold.    Mamood  at  the  same  time 
received  advice  from  India,  that  ZabSais,  the  re- 
negado  Hindoo,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance, 
and,  returning  to  his  former  religion,  expelled  all 
the  officers,  who  had  been  appointed  bv  the  king,' 
from  their  respective  departments.    Ihekingim- 
mediately  determined  to  punish  this  revolt,  and 
with  great  expedition  advanced  towards  India. 
He~  detached  some  part  of  his  cavalry  in  front, 
Q  4  who 
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^D.ioe8.who  coming  unexpectedly  upon  Zab  Sais,  dc- 
?f^'     i  feated  him,  and  brought  him  prisober  to  the  king. 
-    The  rebel  was  fined  in  four  lacks  of  rupees,  of 
which  Mamood  made  a  present  to  his  treasurer, 
and  kept  Zab  Sais  a  prisoner  for  life. 
'      Mamood,  having  thussettled  his  affairs  in  India, 
returned  in  autumn  to  Ghizni,  where  he  remained 
,  for  the  winter  in  peace.     But  in  the  spring  of  the 
*^^^  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  Annindpal, 
indii.       sovereign  of  Lahore,  began  to  raise  disturbances 
in  Moultan,  so  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  un- 
dertake another  expedition  into  those  parts,  with 
a  great  anny,  to  correct  the  Indians.    Anuindpa. 
hearing  of  his  intentions,  sent  ambassadors  every 
■where  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  other  princes 
of  Hindostan ;  who  considered  the  extirpation  of 
the  Mussulnien  from  India,  as  a  meritorious  and 
political,  as  well  as  a  religious  action. 
^^l^^fj      Accordingly  the  princes  of  Ugei'n,  Gualier, 
k.  CalHnger,  Kinnoge,  Delhi,  and  Ajmere,  entered 
into  a  confederacy,  and  collecting  their  forces, 
advanced  towards  the  heads  of  tlie  Indus,   with 
the.greatestarmy  that  had  been  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  seen  upon  the  field  in  India.     The  two 
armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another  in  a  great 
plain  near  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Pesha- 
wir.     They  remained  there  encamped  forty  days 
without  action :  but  tiie  troops  of  the  idolaters 
daily  increased  in  number,     lliey  were  joined  by 
the  Gickers,  and  other  tribes  with  numerous  ar- 
mies, and  surrounded  the  Mussulmen,  who,  tearing 
a  general  assault,  were  obliged  to  entrench  them- 
selves. 

The  king,  having  thus  secured  himself,  ordered 
a  thousand  archers  to  his  front,  to  endeavour  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  advance  to  the  entrench- 
ments. The  archers  accordingly  were  attacked 
by  the  Gickers,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  king 

could 
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could  do,  pursued  the  runaways  within  the^-D-vMt, 
trenches,  where  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  "'^'^"^ 
ensued  on  both  sides,  in  which  five  .thousand  ' 
Mussulmenin  a  few  minutes  were  slain.  The  enemy 
at  length  being  cut  off  as  fast  as  they  advanced, 
the  attack  became  faintei  and  fainter,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  elephant  upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Lahore,  who  commanded  the  ludians  in  chief, 
rode,  took  fright  at  the  report  of  a  gun*,  and 
turned hisface  to  flight.  This  circumstance  struck 
the  Hindoos  with  a  panic,  for  thinking  they  were- 
deserted  by  their  general,  they  imiueaiately  fol- 
lowed the  example.  Abdulla,  with  six  thousand 
Arabian  horse,  and  Arsilla,  with  ten  thousand 
Turks,  Afghans,  and  Chilligis,  pursued  the  enemy 
for  two  days  and  nights ;  so  that  twenty  thousand 
Hindoos  were  killed  in  their  flight,  together  with 
the  great  multitude  that  felt  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 
Thirty  elephants  with  much  lich  plunder  were 
brought  to  tne  king,  who,  to  establish  the  faitl^ 
marched  against  the  Hindoos  of  Nagracot,  break- 
ing down  their  idols  and  subverting  their  temples. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  the  territory  of  Nagra- 
cot a  famous  fort  called  Bime,  which  Mamood 
investcd.afterhaving  destroyed  the  country  round 
with  fire  and  sword.  Bim6  was  built  by  a  prince 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain ;  and  here  the  Hindoos,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  had  deposited  the  wealth  consecrated  to 
their  idols  in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  so 
that  in  this  fort  there  was  a  greater  quantity  of 
eold,  silver,  precious  stones  and  pearls,  than  liad 
been  ever  collected  into  the  royal  treasury  of  any 
prince 

*  According  to  onr  accounts  there  were  no  gan  at  thii  time^ 
but  many  Eiistern  aatboit  mention  tbeni}  aicribing  the  inreiidaii 
(o  one  Locknun. 
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j^ioo«.  prince  on  earth.  Mamood  invested  the  place  with 
•  ^j  such  expedition-  that  the  Hindoos  had  not  time 
to  throw  troops  into  it  for  its  defence,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  garrison  beine  before  carried  into  the 
field.  Those  within  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
priests,  a  race  of  men  who,  having  little  inclina- 
L  tion  to  the  bloody  business  of  war,  in  a  tew  days 
Bolicited  to  be  permitted  to  capitulate.  Their  re- 
quest being  granted  by  Mamood,  they  opened  the 
gates,  and  fell  upon  their  faces  before  hrm ;  and, 
with  a  few  of  his  officers  and  attendants,  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  place. 

In  Bimd  were  found  seven  hundred  thousand 
golden  dinars,  seven  hundred  maunds  *  of  gold 
and  siiver  plate,  forty  maunda  of  pure  gold  in 
ingots,  two  thousand  maunds  ofsilt>er  bulhon.and 
twenty  maunds  of  various  jewels  set,  which  had 
been  collecting  from  the  time  of  Bim6.  With 
this  immense  treasure  the  king  returned  to 
Ghizni,  and  in  the  year  400  prepared  a  magnifi- 
cent festival,  where  he  displayed  to  the  people  his 
wealth  in  golden  thrones,  and  in  other  rich  orna- 
ments, in  a  great  plain  without  the  city  of  Ghiz- 
ni ;  and  af^r  the  feast  every  individual  received 
a  princely  present. 

in  the  tbilowing  year,  Mamood  led  his  army 
towards  Ghor.  '  The  native  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, Mahommed  of  the  Soor  Tribe  of  Afghans, 
a  principality  in  the  mountains  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  Ghorian  Dynasty,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  after  the  extirpation  of  the  royal  House 
of  Ghizni,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  opposed  him. 
From  morniugto  noon  the  fire  of  war  flamed,  and 
justice  was  done  to  valour  on  both  sides.  The 
xing,  finding  that  the  troops  of  Ghor  defended 
themselves 

*  The  leait  maund  in  India  i>  about  thirtf-ieven  poandi 
avoiidnpoif. 
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stinacy,  commanded  his  army  to  make  a  feint  of  r^"'*°^ 
retreating,  to  allure  the  enemy  out  of  their  for- 
tified camp,  wliich  accordingly  succeeded.     The 
Ghorians  beinfj^  deceived,  pursued  the  army  of 
Ghizni  to  the  plain,  where  the  king,  facing  round  ^^we*    ' 
with  his  troops,  attacked  them  with  great  imf»e-  ohm. 
tuosity  and  slaughter.  Mahommed  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brougiit  to  the  king ;  ,hut  in  his  despair 
he  had  taken  poison,  which  he  always  kept  under 
his  ring,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.     His  country 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Ghizni.    Some 
historians  affirm,  that  neither  the  sovereigns  of 
Ghor,  nor  its  inhabitants,  were  Mussulmen  till 
after  this  victory;  whilst  others  of  good  credit 
assure  us,  that  they  were  converted  many  years 
before,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  famous 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 

Mamood,  in  the  same  year,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  marching  again  to  Moultan,  which  had 
revolted;  but  having  soon  reduced  it,  and  cutoff 
a  great  number  of  the  chiefs,  he  brought  Daood 
the  son  of  Nazir,  the  rebellious  governor,  pri- 
soner to  Ghizni,  and  confined  him  in  the  fort  of 
Gorci  for  life. 

In  the  year  402,  the  passion  of  war  fermenting  WaKith 
in  the  mind  of  Mamood,  he  resolved  upon  the  I 
conquest  of  Tannasar*,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  that 
Tannasar  was  held  in  the  same  veneratitm  by  ido- 
laters as  Mecca  was  by  the  mussulmen ;  that  there 
they  had  set  up  a  whole  tribe  of  rich  idols,  the 
principal  of  whom  they  called  Jug  Soom ;  that 
this  Jug  Soom,  they  pretended  to  say,  existed 
when  as  yet  the  world  existed  not  When  the 
king  reached  the  country  about  the  five  branches 

of 

*  Acity  thirty  milettotbe  WcitofDeUii. 
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.»»■  of  the  Indus,  he  wanted  that,  according  to  1)ie  . 

HipT.<^  treaty  that  subsisted  between  him  and  Anaindpal, 

'       he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his  march  through 

*^_^,__  that  country.  He  accordingly  sent  an  embas^  to 

toAnsmd-  -Annindpal,  advising  him  of  his  intentions,  and 

P^  desiring  him  to  send  guanls  for  the  piotection 

of  his  towns  and  villages;  which  he  would  take 

care  should  not  be  molested  by  the  followers  of 

his  camp. 

Annindpal  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  prraared 
an  entertainment  for  the  reception  of  the  kiog, 
iseuiug  out  an  order  for  alt  his  sul^ects  to  sapp^ 
the  royal  cam^)  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Hft 
in  the  mean  time,  sent  his  brother  with  twotbou- 
AndiidpU'tsand  horse  to  meet  the  king,  and  deliver  this  em- 
53S^J^  bassy  to  those  who  approached  the  throne : '  'That 
be  was  the  subject  and  slave  of  the  king  ;  hut  tint 
he  begged  permission  to  acquaint  his  m^esty.that 
Tannasarwas  the  principal  placeofwormipof  the 
inhabitants  of  thatcountry:  that  if  it  was  a  virtue 
required  by  the  religion  of  Mamtmd  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  others,  he  had  already  acquitted 
himself  of  that  duty  to  his  God,  in  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Nagracot :  tint  if  he  should  be 
pleased  to  alter  his  resolution  against  Tannasar^ 
Annindpal  would  undertake  that  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  of  that  country  should  be  annually 

Eaid  to  Mamood,  to  reimburse  the  expeoce  of 
is  expedition  :  that  besides,  he,  on  his  own  part, 
would  present  him  with  fifty  elephants,  and  jewels 
to  a  considenble  amount." 
bnfbMd.  The  king  replied,  "That  in  the  Mussulman 
religion  it  was  an  established  tenet,  that  the  more 
the  glory  of  ihe  Prophet  was  exalted,  and  the 
more  his  followers  exerted  themselves  in  the  sub- 
version of  idolatry,  the  greater  would  be  their 
reward  In  heaven.  That  therefore,  it  was  his  firm 
resolution,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  root  out 

the 
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the  abomin^le  worship  of  idols  irom  the  face  of  A.D.ieti, 
the  couBtry  of  India.  Why  then  should  he  spare  ?'^**t 
Tanoasar  ?"  *■ 

When  this  news  reached  the  Indian  king  of 
Delhi,  he  prepared  to  oppose  the  invaders,  send- 
ing messengers  all  over  Hindostau  to  acquaint  the 
Rajas  that  Mamood,  without  any  reason  or  provo- 
cation, was  marching  with  an  ianomerable  army 
to  destroy  Tanoasar,  which  was  under  his  imme- 
diate pcotection :  that  i£  a  mound  was  not  expedi- 
tiously raised  against  this  roaring  torrent,  the 
country  of  Hindostaa  woald  be  soon  overwhelmed 
in  mii^  and  the  tree  of  prospeiity  rooted  up: 
that  therefore  it  was  adriseat^  for  t\ism  to  joia 
their  forces  at  Tannasar,  to  oppose  with  united 
strength  the  impending  danger. 

But  Munood   reac^d  Tanoasar  before  theyTmMP 
cfMild  take  any  measures  for  its  defence,  plan-  '*'^' 
dered  the  city,  and  broke  down  the  idols,  sending 
JugSoom  toGhizni,  where  he  was  soon  stiippm 
of  his  ornaments.      Hetben  ordered  bis  head  to 
be  struck  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  on  the 
highway.    According  to  the  account  of  the  his- 
torian Hago  Mahoinmed  of  Kandahar,  there  wa«    - 
a  ruby  found  in  one.  of  the  temples  which  weighed . 
foiff  busdf ed  and  fifty  miskal  *. 

Mamood,  after  these  transactiona  at  Tanoasar,  Dciunina. 
proceeded  to  Delhi,  which  he  ako  took,  and 
wanted  much  to  annex  it  to  his  dominions.  &it 
his  nobles  told  him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  rajaship  of  Delhi.  tiH  be  had  entirely  sub- 
jected Moultanunderthe  Mnasulmao  government, 
and .  eKterminafeed  the  power  and  iamilyof  An- 
aiodpal  pnoce  of  I^bore,  who  lay  b^weea  Delhi 

and 

*  A  nitlul  it  thir^aui  mtt)',  jutd  a  rotsf  •eren.eighttw  of  a 
aoK,  to  that  the  lixeof  thiirob/u  loainprobsblB  todctene  > 
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Ajtt  toi*.  and  the  northern  dominions  of  Mainood.  The 
^f^'*'^  king  approved  of  this  counsel,  and  he  imme- 
'  diately  determined  to  proceed  no  farther  against 
that  country,  tilt  he  had  accomplished  the  reduc- 
tion of  Moultan  and  Annindpal.  But  that  prince 
behaved  with  so  much  policy  and  hospitality,that 
he  changed  the  purpose  of  the  kins,  who  re- 
turned to  Ghizni.  He  brought  to  Ghizni  forty 
tliousand  captives  and  much  wealth,  so  that  that 
city  could  now  be  hardly  distingpjished  in  riches 
from  India  itself. 

In  the  409d  year  of  the  Higerah,  the  next  in 
command  to  the  famous  Arsilla,  governor  of 
Herat,  reduced  the  province  of  Gii^istan,  and 
^^^*  brought  Nisir,  the  prince  of  that  province,  pri- 
Sc^^vh.  soner  to  Ghizni.  Mamood  at  this  time  wrote  to 
the  Calipha  of  Bagdad,  Al  Kadir  fiilla,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Abbassi,  "  That  the  greatest  part 
"  of  the  kingdom  of  Chorassan  was  under  hisju- 
"  risdiction,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  order 
"  his  governors  to  give  up  the  remainder."  The 
Calipha,  fearing  his  great  power,  which  might 
fall  upon  his  ower  dominion^  consented  to  this 
demand. 
HbtmnA  The  king,  in  the  year  4(H,  drew  hts  army 
against  the  fort  of  Nindoona,  which  is  situateu 
upon  the  mountains  of  Belnat,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  prince  of  Lahore.  An- 
nindpal by  this  time  was  dead,  and  his  son  had 
acceded  to  his  government.  When  Pitterugepal, 
for  that  was  the  young  prince's  name,  saw  that 
he  could  not  stand  against  the  king  in  the  field, 
he  drew  off  his  army  towards  Cashmire,  leaving 
a  good  garrison  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Mamood  immediately  invested  it,  and  with  mi- 
ning and  other  arts  of  attack,  assiduously  employ- 
ed himself;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks,  the  governor, 
seeing  his  walU  in  ruins,  wai  under  the  necessity 

of 
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of  begging  to  capitulate.    The  king  granted  hisA-D-tou. 

request,  took  every  thing  of  value  out  of  the?^'  j 
place,  appointed  a  governor,  and  set  out  without  ' 
delay  for  Cashmire ;  upon  which  Pitterugepal 
abandoned  that  province,  and  fled  tothenills. 
Mamood  plundered  Cashmire  of  all  its  great 
Vealth,  and  having  forced  the  inhabitants  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  Prophet,  returned  with  the  spoil 
to  his  capital  of  Ghizni. 

Mamood,  in  the  year  406,  returned  with  anRemiHM 
army  to  Cashmire,  to  punish  some  revolted  chiefs,  c«*™** 
and  to  besiege  some  torts  which  he  had  not  re- 
duced in  his  former  expedition.  The  first  of 
those  forts  was  Lokote,  very  famous  for  its  height 
and  strength,  which  entirely  defeated  the  king's 
utmost  efforts ;  for  not  being  able  to  reduce  it 
all  the  summer  season,  he  was  obliged,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  abandon  his  enterprizci 
and  return  to  GhiznL  On  his  way  home,  he  was 
led  astray  by  his  guides,  and  fell  into  an  extensive 
morass  covered  with  water,  from  which  he,  for 
several  days,  could  not  extricate  his  army,  so  that 
many  of  his  ^troops  perished  upon  that  occasion. 

Abul  Abas,  king  of  Charizm,  in  the  course  of  AWAbi*, 
the  same  year,  wrote  to  Mamood,  to  ask  hia  sister  aSriL. 
in  marriage.     The  kingagreed  to  the  match,and  * — * 
sent  her  to  Chaiizm,  according  to  the  desire  of « 
Abas.     In  the  year  407,  a  tribe  of  plunderers'* 
rising  against  Abul  Abas,  and  defeating  him,  he 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  put  to  death.    Ma-  bpntw 
mood  having  had  advice  of  this  disaster,  marched  '*"^ 
to  Balich,anu  from  thence  to  Charizm  ;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Hisserbund,  on  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  he  ordered  his  general,  Mahommed  Tai, 
to  advance  before  him  with  a  detachment.  When 
the  Mussulmen  were  at  prayers  in  their  camp, 
Himar    Tash,   the  general  of  the  Charizmians, 
rushed  upon  this  detaohment  from  a  aeighbouring 
wood. 
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A.D.  lorf.  wood,  and  making  a  great  slaughter,  put  them  to 
t  g°-*^^  flight.      Mamood  having  received  intelligence  of 
'        this  affair,  supported  them  with  several  squadrons 
of  his  best  horse.  The  runaways  deriving  courage 
from  this  reinforcement,  returned  to  the  charge^ 
routed  the  enemy,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner, 
whom  they  carried  before  the  king. 
wiuihii    '    Mamood  advancing  to  the  fort  of  Hazar  Asp, 
mSSoI    perceived  that  the  troops  of  Charizm  were  pre^ 
pared  to  receive  him  in  the  field  before  it :  But 
they  were  soon  defeated,  their  general,  Abistagi,  a 
native  of  Bochara,  taken  prisoner,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  Abul  Abas  met  thejust  vengeance  due  to 
his  crime,  Mamood  spent  some  time  in  regulating 
the  government,  which   he  bestowed  upon  the 
noble  Hajib,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Charizm: 
He  annexed  also  to  his  government  the  province 
of  Orgunge*.      Returnmg  to  Balich,  Kfamood 
gave  the  government  of  Herat  to   his  son  the 
prince  Musaood,  appointing  Abul  Sul  his  vizier; 
and  the  government  of  Gurgan  he  conferred  upon 
his  younger  son,  the  Noble  Mahommed,  under 
the  care  of  Abu  Biiker.     After  the  finaj  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Charizm,  the  Ghiznian  army, 
were  cantoned  for  the  winter  at  Balich. 
Hnwnd'k       In  the  beginning  of  the  year  409,  as  soon  as 
^^2^V  the  sun  began  to  awake  the  children  of  the  spring, 
w  indit.    Mamood,  with  a  hundred  thousand  chosen  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot,  raised  in  the  countries  of 
Turkistan,  Maver'ul-nere,  Chorassan,  andthead- 
jacent  provinces,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Kinnoge,  which,  from  the  time  of  "t  Gustasp,  the 
father  of  Darab,  to  this  period,  had  not  been 
visited  by  any  foreign  enemy.    Kinnoge  was  dis-- 
tant  from  Ghizni  three  months  march,  and  seven 

great 

*  The  famooi  city  of  Urgeni,  capitil  of  TnUitan. 

t  Hjtiupn,  the  fatbei  of  the  fint  Daiin,  king  of  Fenu. 
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great  rivers  •  rushed  across  the  way.    When  Ma-  A.D  ntt. 
rnood  reached  the  confines  of  Caahmire,  the  r**'  ^ 
prince,  whom  hehad  established  in  that  countiy,       ' 
sent  him  presents  of  every  thing  curious  and  va- 
luable in  his  kingdom,  and  waited  to  have  the 
honour  of  expressing  his  loyalty.      When  the 
king,  with  much  difficulty,  had  conducted  his 
army  through  the  mountains,    he  entered  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  drove  all  opposition  before 
nim,  and  advanced  to  Kinnoge  f. 

■    He  there  saw  a  city  which  raised  its  head  to  the  "^gVt^ 
skies,  and  which,  in  strength  and  structure,  might  ^  ,^ 
justly  boast  to  have  no  equal.  The  Indian  prince"** 
of  this  rich  city,  whose  name  was  Korra,  and  who 
affected  great  pomp  and  splendor,  being  thus  un- 
expectedly invaded,  had  not  had  time  to  put  him- 
self in  a  posture  of  defence,  or  to  collect  his  troops 
together.    Terrified  by  the  great  force  and  war- 
like appearance  of  the  king,  he,  in  his  embarrass- 
ment, resolved  to  sue  for  peace,  and  accordingly 
went  out,  with  his  family,  to  the  camp,  where 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Mamood. 
Some  authors  relate,  that  he  even  turned  a  true 
believer. 

The  king  of  Ghizni  tarried  in  Kinnoge  only  * 
three  nights,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards" 
Merat ;  the  prince  of  which  place,  by  name  Hir- 
dit,  retreated  with  his  army,  leaving  onl^  a  gar- 
rison, which  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  fev 
days.  The  terms  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  and  fitty  elephants,  to  be  paid 
by  the  raja,  besides  the  plunder  of  the  city.  The 
sultan  marched  from  thence  to  invest  the  fort  of 
-  VOL.  1.  a  Mavin, 

>  TticK  were  the  principal  bianchn  of  which  the  locUu  it 


i  Mamood'i  route  Uy  throogh  the  nxninuini  behind  Cuh. 
lAirc  ;  and  be  mint  hare  entered  Hiodottan  b/  ths  wa^  ef 
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A^ioiS.Mavin,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Gihon,  now 
^^^'*^  called  the  Jumna.     The  prince  of  Mavin  coming- 
forth  to  make  his  submission,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  a  quarrel  accidentally  ensued  between  some 
soldiers,  and  immediately  the  action  became  ge- 
neral.  Calchundar,  for  that  was  the  prince's  name, 
and  most   of  his  troops,  being  driven  into  ths 
river,  he  drew  his  s^vord  against  his  own  wife 
and  children,  and  having  dispatched  them,  turned 
it  in  despair  upon  himself.    The  fort  immediately 
surrendered,  where  the  conqueror  found  much 
treasure  and  rich  spoil,  among  which  were  seventy 
elephants  of  war. 
Mardw        When  Mamood  had  here  refreshed  his  troop%'- 
^o^Mut-  ^^  ^cs  given  to  understand,  that,  at  some  distance, 
tro-  there  was  a  rich  city,  called  Muttra*,  consecrated 

to  Kissen  Basdeo,  which  in  buildings  and  extent 
yielded  to  none  in  Hindostan.  The  king  directed 
his  march  towards  the  place,  and  entering  it  with 
very  little  opposition  from  tlietroo[»oftheprinca 
of  Delhi,  to  whom  it  belonged,  gave  it  up  to 
p™«fp<»i  plunder.  He  broke  down  or  nurnt  all  the  idoU» 
Mmn!  and  amassed  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  these  figures  were  mostly  made. 
He  intended  to  destroy  the  templet,  biU  he  found 
that  the  labour  exceeded  hia  capacity ;  while  som» 
say  that  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose,  by  the 
admirable  beauty  and  structure  of  those  edifices 
He,  it  is  certain,  extravagantly  extolled  tbemag^ 
nificent  beauty  of  the  hutldinss  and  city,  in  4 
letter  to  the  nobles  of  Ghlzni,  after  this  conquest. 
It  is  said,  that  Mamood  found  in  Muttra  fivfl 
great  idols  of  pure  gold,  with  eyes  of  rubies, 
each  of  which  eyes  were  worth  fifty  thousand 
dinars.  Upon  another  idol  he  found  a  sapphire, 
weigh  iag 

*  Mnttn  itancb  apon  die  Juaiu^  s£  lolki  aboTC  Agnia  u' 
M  itill  t  ra/  conndenblecitf. 
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Iti^hing  few  hundred  liiiakal;  and  the  trtiage a. *>. lort. 
bring  melted  down,  produced  ninety-right  thou-  i,^'"^' 
•and  three  hundred  miskal  of  pure  gold.     Besides  ^""^^ 
these,  there  were  above  a  hundred  idols  of  silver, 
Vhich  loaded ahundred  camels  with  bullion.  The 
king,  having  tarried  here  twenty  days,  in  which 
time  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  fire,  besides 
what  it  suffered  from  the  hand  of  ravage  and 
desolation,  he  marched  against  the  other  fortified 
places  in  these  districts,  some  of  which  he  took 
himself,  while  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
riiiefs. 

One  of  those  forts,  called  Munge,  held  outMaapw 
twenty-five  dBys,  being  full  of  Rajaputs;  but^^ 
when  thw  found  the  place  no  longer  tenable, 
iome  rushed  through  the  breaches  among  the 
enemy,  and  met  that  death  which  they  no  longer 
Andeavmired  to  avoid.  Some  threw  themselves 
headlttng   from    the  walls,  and  were  dashed  to 

Eieces,  while  others  burnt  themselves  in  their 
ouaes,  with  thrir  wiveaand  children;  so  that  not 
one  of  the  garrison  survived  this  fatal  catastrophe. 
The  sultan  having  secured  what  was  valuable, 
invested  the  fort  of  Chundpal.  But  Chundpal, 
for  that  also  was  the  prince's  name,  had  sent  off 
all  Us  treasure  to  the  mountains, '  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  evacuated  the  place.  There 
bowever  still  remamed  much  spoil  and  provisions, 
vhich  Mamood  divided  among  his  troops. 

Mamood  immediately  marched  against  a  proud  MmsmI 
and  imperious  raja,  whose  name  was  Jundroy,  ^^^ 
This  pnnce,  after  some  skirmishes,  finding  him>  juMinif. 
«elf  unable  to  cope  with  the  king,  sent  off  his 
treasare  and  other  valuable  effects,  and  fled  also 
to  the  mountains.    Jundroy  had  an  elephant  of 
a  most  uncommon  size,  such  aa  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Hindostan ;  nor  was  he  more  re- 
markable  for  his  enormous  bulk,  than  for  his  do- 
» %  cility 
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'  ^'^''°'''  cility  and  coun^e.  Mamood  having  heard  taiidk 
\1^'  *  **f  '""  elephant,  sent  to  the  raja,  offering  him 
advantageous  terms  of  peace,  and  a  great  sum 
of  money,  for  this  animal.  But  the  obstinacy  of 
rJundroy  would  never  hsten  to  any  terms  wiUi 
the  Mussulmen,  so  that  Mamood,  with  regret* 
was  obliged  to  desist.  The  elephant  howevern^- 
pened  one  night  to  break  loose  from  his  keepers, 
and  went  into  the  Ghiznian  camp,  where  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  mounted  and  brought  beibre 
the  king,  who  received  hira  with  great  joy,  and 
named  him,  The  gift  of  God,  because  he  came, 
-  by  accident,  into  his  bands.  Mamood,-  loaded 
»«o»»  with  spoil  andencumbered  with  captives,  returned 
to  Ghizni ;  where  he  enumerated  the  articles  of 
his  plunder.  It  consisted  of  twenty  millions  of 
dirms,  fifty-three  ttiousand  captives,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  elephants,  besides  jewels,  pearb 
and  precious  effects,  which  could  not  be  properly 
-entimated.  Nor  was  the  private  spoil  of  tne  army 
leas  than  that  which  came  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. 
^f^  .  The  king,  upon  his  return  to  Ghizni,  ordered 
Bride.  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be  built  of  marble  and 
'  granite,  of  such  b^uty  and  strocture  as  struck 
■every  beholder  witli  attonbhment  and  pleasure. 
This  mosque  he  afterwards  adorned  with  such 
beautiful  carpets,  chandeliers,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold,  that  It  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  mosque  he  founded  an  university 
uhich  he  furnished  with  a  vast  collection  of  cu- 
rious books,  in  various  languages,  and  with  na- 
tural and  artificial  curiosities.  He  appropriated 
a  sufficient  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stu- 
<Ients  and  learned  men  who  were  appointed  to 
instruct  the  youth  in  the  sciences. 

When 
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When  the  nobility  of  Ghizni  saw  that  the  taite  a  d.  mbi.- 
of  their  king  began  to  run  upon  architecture,  ^"^•^*. 
they  also  endeavoured  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  MijLfi- 
magniflcence  of  their  private  palaces,  as  well  as^^j^*^** 
■  in  public  buildings,  which  they  raised  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city.  ThUs,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  capital  was  ornamented  with  mosques, 
porches,  fountains, '  reservoirs^  aqueducts,  and 
cisterns,  in  a  d^ree  superior  to  any  city  at  that 
time  in  the  East  Someauthor8atfinn,that,among 
the  curiosities  which  the  sultan  possessed,  there 
was  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  cuckoo,  which  was 
possessed  of  this  particular  instinct  or  quality,  that 
whenever  poison  was  brought,  however  secretly, 
into  the  apartment  in  whicTi  he  hung,  he  was  af- 
fected wiUi  the  smell  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fly 
distractedly  about  his  cage,  while  the  tears  stream- 
ed invduntarily  from  his  eyes.  This  bird,  with 
other  Curiosities,  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Ca-' 
lipha  of  Bagdat,  Al  Kadir  Jiilla,  of  the  noble  house 
of  Abbassi.  We,  howsver,  believe,  -that  this  story 
rose  from  the  policy  of  Mamood,  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind,  rather  than  that  it  actually  had 
any  toundation  io  .truth.  Other  authors  mention 
a  stone  which  he  brought  from  Hindostan  as  a 
great  curiosity.  Thisstone  being  dipped  in  water, 
and  applied  to  a  wound,  proved  a  powerful  and 
efficacious  remedy. 

The  sultan,  in  the  year  410,  ordered  a  writing  JJ^^ 
of  victories  *  to  be  made  out,  which  he  sent  to  awcau^ 
the  Cahpha,  who  ordered  it  to  be  read  to  the 
people  of  Bagdat,  making  a  great  festival  UpOn 
the  occasion,  to  express  his  joy  for  the  propa- 
gation of  thei^ith,  which  now  began  to  bespread 
over  ahnost  the  whole  face  of  the  eaitb. 

R  3  In 
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^D.M»!t     Ib  the  year  412,   Mamood  was  pieseokd  vlth 
v'^^''  ^  pft't'oii  from  his  subjects,  setting  forth,  that 
^me  tiibes  of  the  wild  Arabs  had,  for  many  years, 
shut  up  the  Toadfi  to  Mecca,  so  that  for  fear  of 
them,  and  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Ca< 
lipha,  who  neglected  to  expel  them,  and  whose 
SembacoB-  P***^""  ^^  ^°^S  siucc  declined,  they  had  not  been 
TOT  with    3ble  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the 
^^ta     P'oplict.    The  king  immediately  appointed  Abu 
^n,      Mahommed,  his  chief  justice,  with  a  considerabla 
force,  to  protect  the  Calhla*.    But  lest  the  enemy 
should  be  too  strong  for  him,  he  sent  thirty  thou* 
land  dirms  to  procure  a  sate  journey  to  the  pil- 
grims.    Accordingly  many  thousands  of  all  de- 
grees prepared  to  go  to  Mecca. 

When  they  had  reached  the  desert  of  Achmid, 
they  beheld  a  great  camp  of  Arabs  pitched  in  their 
way.       The  banditti  drew  up  in  order-to  receive 
them.     Abu  Mahommed,  being'desirous  of  treat- 
ing  with  the  Arabs,  sent  a  message  to  their  chief, 
ofi^ertoghim  five  thousand  dirms.    The  chief,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  proposal,  resented  it  sa 
much,  that,  without  delay,  he  advanced  with  in- 
S^J^  tention  to  rob  the  Caffila,     Mahommed,  in  the 
Anbt.       mean  time,  drew  out  his  troops  to  receive  the 
'  robbers,    when  fortunately,  in  the  very  begin- 

ning of  the  action,  a  Turkish  slave,  in  thie  Camla, 
vho  was  master  of  the  art  of  archery,  lodged  a/i 
arrow  in  the  brain  of  Himad  the  son  of  Ali,  the 
chief  of  the  Arabs.  The  banditti  immediately, 
upon  the  fall  of  their  chief,  turned  their  face  to 
flight;  and  the  Caflila,  without  further  molesta- 
tion, proceeded  to  Mecca  ;  and  having  paid  their 
devotions,  returned  the  same  way,  and  arrive^ 
safe  at  Ghizni. 

The 
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'  The  sultan  received  this  year  advices   from  a.  d.  iom. 
India,  that  the  neighbouring  princes  had,  in  his  ^  c^-*'^ 
abaence,    fallen   upon   Korra,  the  raja  of  Kin-  muhowI'* 
noge,  for  having  entered  into  an  alliance,  and  for  "j^  ^p^ 
putting  himselt  under  the  protection  of  the  king.  indM. 
Mamoo{l   immediately  marched  to  the  aid  of  his 
vassal ;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  N'unda,  prince 
of  Callinger,  had  drawn  his  army  upon  Kinnoge, 
and  had  ^ain  Korra,    with  a  great  many  of  his 

?rincipal  chiefs.     Mamood  arriving  at  the  river 
umni,  encamped  on  the  bank  opposite  to  the 
enemy. 

Seven  officers  in  his  army,  without  orders,  Ddbt*  tii« 
swam  across  the  river,  and  entering  the  enemy's  "'***^ 
camp  in  the  morning  by  surprize,  struck  such  a 
panic  in  their  troops,  that  they  all  betook  them- 
selves to  flight.  The  king,  notwithstanding  their 
success,  was  greatly  enraged,butpassingwith  the 
remainder  of  his  anny,he  immediately  commenced 
the  pursuit  When  Nundacame  to  the  frontiers 
of  his  own  dominions,  he  halted  with  his  army, 
and  prepared  to  receive  Mamood  with- thirty-six  • 
thousand  horse,  forty-five  thousand  foot,  and  sis 
hundred  and  fifty  el^>hants.  The  king  of  Ghizni, 
after  having  reconnoitred  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
my and  their  situation,  from  a  rising  ground, 
prostrated  himself  before  God,  and  prayed  that 
the  standard  of  Islamism  might  be  exalted  with 
gitn-y  and  triumph.  The  day  being  far  advanced,  . 
he  determined  to  wait  for  the  morning,  which,  in 
the  event,  disappointed  his  hopes  and  ambition  ; 
for  Nunda  decamped  in  the  night  with  the  ut> 
most  disorder,  leaving  his  tents,  equipage  and 
baggage  behind  him. 

Mamood,   having  next  morning  reconnoitred 

the  woods  and  hollow  grounds  around,  ordered 

his  army  to  march  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 

to  lengthen  their  bands  upon  the  spoil,  which 

K  4  proved 
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AD.  iMK  proved  to  be  very  considerable,  besides'fire  hun- 
^  igCT.  413.  ^j^pj  ^^j  eighty  elephants,  which  were  found  ii]( 
the>  neighbouring  wood.     He  then  laid  waste» 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  countrv,  and  returned 
to  Ghizni,  without  prosebuting  tlie  wai  aay  fur- 
ther. 
M»BKwd*.       He  had  not  remained  there  many  days,  before- 
tt  £te^  lie  beard  that  the  inhabitantsof  Kiberat  and  Nar- 
dien,  countries  upon  the  boundariesof  Hindostan, . 
would  not  acknowled&;e  the  Mussulman  faith,  but 
continued  the  worship  of  Uons*.     Mamoodre-. 
solved  to  compel  them,  and  accordingly  marched- 
towards  their  country,  taking  with  him  a  great 
number  of  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  la- 
bourers, that  he  might  there  build  a  fort,  toover- 
j****    awe  them  after  his  departure.     The  Lord  of  the 
country  of  Kiberat,  finding  he  could  not  pretend 
to  cwpose  the  king,  submitted  himself,  acknov- 
ledgmg  the  faith  of  the  Prophet.     The  Ghiznian 
general  Ali  was  sent,  with  a  division  of  the  army, 
to  reduce  the  dominion  of  Kardien^  which  he 
soon  accomplished,'  pillaging  the  country,  and 
carrying   away  many    of  the  people   captives. 
There  was  a  temple  in  Nardien  which  Ali  de- 
stroyed, and  brought  from  thence  a  stone,  upoa 
which  tiiere  was  a  curious  inscription,  that  bore 
that  it  was  forty  thousand  years  old. 
>*2»»^*      The  sultan  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  in  that 
du.M?*'  place,  and  left  it  under  the  care  of  Ali,  the  son 
'"^        of  Kudur.     He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  Lahore,  and  in  his  march 
>  invested  the  strong  hold  of  Locote,  in  the  pro- 

vince of  Cashmire.     He  besieged  the  place  for 
a  whole  month,  but,  finding  it  imprnnable,  he 
dscamped, 

*  The  IKrinlty  u  wonhipped  under  the  figure  of  a  Lion  by 
tome  of  the  Hindow :  That  animal  beinf ,  in  their  opinioOj  « 
~        "  n  cf  almighty  power  and  luength. 
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decamped,  and  proceeding  to  Lahore,    entered  a.  d.  ion. 
that  city  without  much  opposition,  giving  it  up  ^i*^'*'^; 
to  be  sacked  by  his  troops.     Here  wealth,  and  lj^^ 
precious  effi^cts,  beyond  the  power  of  estimation,  dwcd. 
fell  into  their  hands. 

Patturu^CTial,  the  prince  of  Lahore,  unable  to 
contend  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  fled  to 
Ajmere  for  protection ;  and  Mamood  immedt-- 
ately  appointed  one  of  his  omrahs  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Lahore,  and  sent  other  commanded 
to  various  districts  in  the  territories  of  Hindos- 
tan.  Mamood  himself  returned  in  the  spring  to 
Ghiaini. 

The  martial  disposition  of  Mamood  could  not  uuuod^ 
rest  long  in  peace.  He  marched  again  by  the  way  «'««""'^ 
of  Lahore,  in  the  -iHth  year  of  the  Higerah,  m% 
agahiat  Nunda,  the  prince  of  Callingar,  with  a 
great  army.  Passing  by  the  fort  of  Gualier,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  besieged ;  but  the  prince  of  the 
province  prevailed  upon  him  to  remove  from 
before  that  place  in  a  few  days,  by  the  means 
of  rich  presents  and  thirty-five  elephants :  The 
king  immediately  directed  his  march  toBallinger, 
invested  that  city,  and  Nunda  offered  him  three 
hundred  elephants  and  other  presents  for  peace.  jjnndnBW 
The  king  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed ;  and  tna. 
the  raja,  to  try  the  bravery  of  the  sultan's  troops, 
intoxicated  the  elephants  with  certain  drugs,  and 
let  them  loose  without  riders  into  the  camp ;  Ma- 
mood, seeing  the  animals  advancing,  perceived 
the  trick  by  the  wJldness  of  their  motions,  and 
immediately  ordered  a  part}'  of  his  best  horse  to 
seize,  kill,  and  drive  them  from  the  camp :  Some 
of  the  Turks,  emulous  to  display  their  bravery 
in  the  presence  of  their  king,  and  of  both  armies,' 
mounted  the  greatest  part  of  the  elephants,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they 
■were  soon  reduced  to  obedience. 

The 
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^^ua^  11»  eneiny,  upon  seang  the  restdutijini  of  the 
v*  ***  Gbianiana,  were  much  intimidated,  mnd  Kuod;^ 
Hicpue-  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  foibles  of  Ma- 
grj^wg^  iiKiod,  sent  to  him  a  paaegviic  io  the  Indian 
tongue.  The  king  was  much  pleaded  with  thia  . 
ricgant  piece  of  flattery ;  fortbepoetry  watatiuch 
adiaired  by  the  karaed  meo  of  India,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  who  were  at  bia  court.  To  make 
a  retorti  for  thia  compliment,  Mamood  ccmferred 
the  government  of  fifteen  forts  upon  Nunda,  with 
many  curious  presents ;  but  tbe  peace  was  pria- 
cipally  ratified  by  meaaa  of  many  valuable  pre- 
sents in  jewels  and  gold,  given  on  the  part 
of  Nunda.  Mamood  iiomediately  raturoea  to 
Ghizni. 
^JJ^J^  Mamood,  in  the  year  415,  mustered  all  hia 
UtoA  forces.  He  fouad  taem,  exclusive  of  his  gar- 
risons, and  thoae  upon  duty  in  various  parts  of 
his  dominions,  to  consist  of  6fty-five  thousand 
chosen  hors^  one  thousand  three  hundred  ele- 
phants, and  one  hundred  thousand  infantry.  With 
this  force,  excepting  a  part  of  the  tnfai^ry  which 
be  left  at.  Gliizni,  he  marched  to  Balich  to  expel 
Tiggifrom  tbe  government  of  Maver-ul-nere,  for 
oppressing  the  people,  who  complained  of  bis  ty- 
ranny to  tbe  king.  When  the  chiefs  of  Maver- 
ul-nere  heard  that  the  king  bad  crossed  the  Jage- 
tay,  they  came  with  presents  to  meet  him ;  Kudir, 
king  of  Turkistan,  paid  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  compliment  of  a  visit,  and  was  received  with 
joy  and  friendship.  Mamood  prepared  a  great 
ii^t  upon  the  oocasion;  and  after  having  cou- 
cluded  a  treaty,  the  monarcha  took  leave  of  each 
other,  making  an  exchange  of  princely  presents. 
Tiggi,  seizing  this  opportunity,  Detook  himself  to 
flight  But  ue  king  of  Ghizoi  sending  a  party  of 
horse  after  him,  he  was,  after  a  long  search,  dis- 
coveied 
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covered  and  brought  to  camp,  and  coofiiied  Jbr^-xxioM. 
life  in  one  of  the  forts  of  India.  Hipr^ 

■  Mamood  understood,  in  the  same  year,  that  M«B*otfi 
there  was  ■  a  famous  temple  called  Sumnat,t  in  «^a  «»■ 
the  province  of  Guzerat,  near  the  harbour  of^triii. 
Deo  •,  very  rich  and  greatly  frequented  by  de- 
vote^ from  all  parts  oi  Hindostan.  These  infi- 
dels believed  that  souls,  after  death,  went  before 
^mnat,  who  transferred  them  into  other  bodies 
or  animals,  according  to  their  merits  in  their  for- 
aaer  state.  The  king  was  also  informed,  that  tba 
priests  of  this  God  gave  out,  that  the  sins  of  tho 
people  of  Delhi  and  Kinnoge  had  incensed  him  so 
9iuch,  that  he  abandoned  tnem  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Mussulmen,  otherwise  that,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  he  could  have  blasted  the  whole 
army  of  Mamood.  The  king,  rather  irritated 
than  intimidated  by  this  report,  was  determined  to 
put  the  power  of  the  God  to  a  trial,  by  personally 
treating  him  ill.  He  therefore  marched  from 
Ghizni,  with  a  numerous  army,  in  the  month 
Shaban. 

•  The  temple  of  Sumnat,  which  also  gave  name  DcMriptiM 
to  a  great  city,  was  situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  ^"rf^, 
^tcean,  and  is  at  this  time  to  be  seen  in  the  dis-  im- 
tricts  of  the  harbour  of  Deo,  under  the  dominion 
pf  the  idolaters  of  Europe  f-      Some  historians 
atfirm,  that  Sumnat  was  brought  from  Mecca, 
where  he  stood  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
But  the  Brahmins  deny  this  tale,  and  aay,  that  it 
stood  near  the  harbour  of  Deo  since  the  time  of 
Krishen,  who  was  concealed  in  that  place  about 
iflut  thousand  years  ago. 

Tho 

*  This  place  ii  nov  called  Dica,  and  U  io  the  ponewiM  of  the 
Portnguese. 
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A.n.iMi.     The  king  of  Ghiztii,  about  theiniddle  of  Ram- 
^'"'  **  J  zan,  reacheid  the  city  of  Moultao,  and  as  there 
iH^^'  was  a  great  desert  before  him,  he  gave  twders  that 
■m^"    all  his  troops  should  provide  them^ves  with  seve- 
ral days  water  and  provisions,  as  also  with  pro- 
vender for  their  horses ;  he  besides  loaded  twenty 
thousand  camels  with  necessaries  for  the  army. 
When  he  had  passed  that  terrible  desert,  be  ar- 
*^Ai-   rived  at  the  city  of  Ajniere,  and  finding  that  the 
raja  and  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the  place, 
and  that  he  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  come 
and  submit  themselves,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be 
sacked,  and  the  adjacent  country  to  be  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.     But  as  the  reduction  of  the 
citadel  would  take  up  too  much  Ume,  he  left  it,' 
and  proceeding  upon  his  expedition,  reduced  some 
AniTMu  small  forts  in  the  way  by  assault.     Having  then 
''""•"^  arrived  at  Narwalla,  a  city  of  Guzerat,  which  was 
evacuated  at  his  approach,  another  desert  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  king  beyond  that  place.  Ma- 
■Bdusnm-  mood,  howevcF,   taking  the  same  precautions  as 
■*''  before,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence,  reach- 

ed Sumnat,  which  was  a  lofty  castle,  upon  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
Upon  the  battlements  of  the  place  there  appeared 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  in  arms. 
Hiey  immediately  made  a  signal  for  a  herald  to 
approach,  and  told  him,  that  their  great  idol, 
Sumnat,  bad  drawn  the  ^lussulmen  thither,  that 
he  might  blast  them  in  a  moment,  and  avenge 
the  destruction  of  the  Gods  of  India.  The  sultan 
only  smiled  at  this  vain  threat,  and  commanded, 
that  as  soon  as  the  morning  should  appear,  hit 
army  should  be  ready  for  an  assault, 
whichiw  Id  the  morning,  tne  valiant  troops  of  the  sub- 
'""'"■  lime  Mamood,  advanced  to  the  fijot  of  the  walls, 
and  began  the  attack.  The  battlements  were  in 
a  short  time  cleared,  by  the  experience  and  valour 
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.of  the  archers,  arid  the  dastardly  Hindoos,  asto-  A.11.  iom. 

■  nished  and  dispirited,  croirded  into  the  temple,  ^^*'^ 
'  and  prostratina;  themselves  in  tears  before  the  idol,  s^fZT 
prayed  for  assistance.     The  Mussuimen  seized  the  ^^ 

-opportunity  which  the  devotion  of  their  enemies 
offered  them,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  and 

■  mounting;  the  wall,  began  to  exclaim  Alia  Akber*. 
Tlie  Hindoos,  now  rerluced  to  despair,  found  they 

■HiMst  fight  for  themselves  or  die;  they  collected 
their  force  together,  and  made  so  violent  an  at- 
tack upon  the  assailants,  that,  from  the  time  that 

•the  king  of  day  dispelled  the  darkness,  till  the 
moon,  fair  bride  of  night,  illuminated  the  court 
of  heaven  with  paler  rays,  the  flaines  of  war  were 
not  quenched  with  blood'f.  The  Mussuimen, 
weai'ied  out  with  fatigue,  were  at  length  obliged  * 

to  abandon  all  their  advantages,  and  retire  to  rest,  bat  ii  i** 
-Next  morning  the  work  of  death  was  renewed,  p"1«^ 
but  as  fast  as  they  mounted  the  wall,  so  fast  were 
they  pushed  headlong  down  by  the  spears  of  the 
defendants,  who,  weeping,  bad  taken  leave  of 
..their  God,  and  now  seemed  wishing  for  death. 
And  thus  the  labours  of  this  day  proved  more 
unsuccessful  than  the  first. 

An  army  of  idolaters,  upon  the  third  day,  pre-  lUm^ 
senled  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  in  sight  of  ^*«™- 
-the  Ghiznian  camp.     Mamood  immediately  ad-  ponl^ 
vanced,  with  'an  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Sumnat,  and  therefore  ordered  a  party  to  amuse 
the  besieged,  while  he  himself  prepared  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  the  field.     He  maiched  in  order  of 
battle  towards  the  idolaters,  who  advanced  withwkomW 
equal  resolution.     The  battle  began  with  great  "P***^ 
fury,  and  victory  for  some  time  seemed  doubtful, 

till 

•  God  »  f  reatut. 

■i  The  original  in  thu  place  hu  mhbc  poetical  merit,  and  it 
ia  theiefoie  tnnilaied  rerbviia. 
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A.  D.  10*1.  till  twb  Indian  princea,  Bjremdeo  and  DabiseHiM, 
M)gj.4i3. -^  ^j^  middle  of  the  action,  joined  the  enenur 
'  with  their  troops,  and  in^ired  them  with  suca 
fresh  courage,  that  Jvintness  became  visible  ia 
Mamood'i  army.  Mamood,  petceivinf  a  lao' 
guor  spreading  otct  his  lines,  leapt  from  his  borst^ 
and  prostrating  himself  before  God,  implored  his 
assistance.  Then  mounting  with  a  noble  assurance* 
he  t04^  Abul  Hassen  Chirkani,  one  of  his  genc^- 
rals,  by  the  hand,  and  inspired  him  with  hope 
and  glory.  Hehimselfadvanceduponthsenemy^, 
encouraging  bis  troops  with  such  determined  r^ 
solution^  that,  ashamed  to  abandon  their  king, 
"with  whom  they  had  so  often  trod  the  path  of 
renown,  they,  with  one  accord,  give  a  hmuc  of 
g^JJ^  victory,  and  rushed  forward  as  for  a  prize.  Thay 
bore  the  enemy  before  them  upon-  the  points  cf 
their  spears,  laying  fire  thousand  of  them  dead 
at  their  feet. 

When  the  garrison  of  Snanat  beheld  this  de- 
feat, they  were  struck  with  confusion  and  feav. 
They  withdrew  their  hands  from  t^  fight,  and 
issuing  out  at  a  gate  towards  the  sea,  to  uie  num- 
ber o^  four  thousand,  embarked  in  boats,  intend- 
ing to  proceed'  to  the  island  of  Sirindiro*.  But 
they  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  king.  He 
seized  upon  boats  which  were  left  iu  a  neighbour* 
ing  creek,  and,  manning  them  with  rawers  and 
some  of  his  beat  troops,  pursued  the  enemy,  taking 
and  sinking  some  of  their  boats,  while  others  es- 
caped. Having  then  placed  guards  round  At 
walls  and  at  the  gates,  he  entered  Sumnat,  with 
his  son  and  a  few  of  bis  nobles  and  principal  at* 
tendants.  When  they  advanced  to  the  temple* 
they  saw  a  great  and  antique  structure,  built  of 
aton^  with  a  spacious  court.  They  immediately 
^  entered 

•  Ceylw* 
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entered  it,  ahd  discovered  a  gr«»t  square  hall,  hav-  *.  n.  tw*. 
ing  its  lofty  roof  supported  by  fifty-six  pillar«  ^*"'^'^ 
curiously  torncdaad  •etwithprcciousatanes^     In       ' 
the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  Samiiat,  an  idol  of 
stone,  live  yards  in  height,  two  of  which  were 
sank  in  the  ground. 

The  king  vat  enraged  when  he  taw  diis  idol,  De^nr* 
and  raising  his  mace,  struck  off  the  nose  irora  hii  J^^j^"* 
£ice.  He  then  ordered  that  two  pieces  of  the 
image  should  be  broke  off,  to  be  sent  to  Ghieni; 
there  to  be  thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  public 
mosquf,  and  ia  the  court  of  his  palace.  Two 
more  fragments  he  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Mecca 
and  UediDa.  When  Mamood  was  thus  employed 
in  breaking  up  Sumnat,  a  crowd  of  Brahmins  pe* 
'  titioDcd  his  attendants,  and  offered  ft>me  crores  * 
in  gold,  if  the  king  should  be  pleased  to  proceed 
no  further.  The  omrahs  endeavoured  to  persnadtt 
Mamood  to  accept  of  the  money ;  for  they  said 
that  breaking  up  the  idol  could  not  remove  idtv 
latry  from  the  walls  of  Sumnat,  that  Uierefort)  it 
could  ierve  no  purpose  to  destroy  the  image,  but  ' 
that  such  asum  of  money  given  in  charity,  among 
bdievers,  would  be  a  very  meritorious-  actios. - 
The  king  acknowledged  that  what  they  said  was, 
in  some  measure,  true ;  but  should  he  consent  to 
that  bargun,  he  might  justly  be  called  a  seller  of 
idols ;  and  that  he  looked  uptHi  a  breaker  of  them 
as  a  more  honourable  title.  He  therefore  ordered  ^*^ 
them  to  proceed.  .The  aext  blow  having  broke  ^m 
up  the  belly  of  Sumnat,  which  had  been  made 
hollow,  they  discovered  that  it  was  fall  of  dia^ 
moods,  rubies,  and 'pearls,  of  a  much  greater 
value  than  the  unountof  w^t  the  Brahmins  had 
offered,  so  that  a  zeal  for  religion  was  not  tlw  sole 
cause  of  their  apfdicatioa  to  Mamood. 
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A.D.n>M.  tf  is  said,  by  some  writers,  that  the  name  of 
Higtf.4ia.  jjjjg  jjjjj  jg  g^  compound  word  of  Sam  and  Nat ; 
Atcdurtef^*""  being  the  name  ofthe  prince  who  erected  it, 
s<>au>*t>  and  Nat  the,true  name  of  the  God  ;  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Brahmins,  signi6e3  Creator. 
In  the  time  of  eclipses  we  are  told,  that  there  used 
to  be  forty  or  fifty  thousand  worshippers  at  this 
temple ;  anil  that  the  ditferent  princes  of  Hin- 
dostan  had  bestowed,  in  all,  two  thousand  villages,, 
with  their  territories,  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
priests:  besides  the  innumerable  presents  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  a  custom 
among  those  idolaters  to  wash  Sumnat,  every 
morning  and  evening,  with  fresh  water  from  the 
Ganges,  though  that  river  is  above  one  thousand 
miles  distant. 

Among  the  spoils  of  this  temple  was  a  chain  of 
gold,  weighing  forty  raaunds,  which  hung  from 
the  top  ot  the  building  by  a  ring-  It  supported  a 
great  bell,  which  warned  the  people  to  the  worship 
ofthe  God.  Besides  two  thousand  Brahmins,  who 
ofiiciated  as  priests,  there  belonged  to  the  temple 
five  hundred  dancing  girls,  three  hundred  musi- 
cians, and  three  hundred  barbers,  to  shave  the  de- 
votees before  they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Sumnat.  The  dancing  girls  were  either  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  or  their  quality,  the  rajas 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  have  their  daughters  ad- 
mitted. The  king  of  Ghizni  found,  in  this  tem- 
ple, a  greater  quantity  of  jewels  and  gold,  than, 
It  is  thought,  any  royal  treasury  ever  contained 
before.  In  the  history  of  Eben  Assur,  it  is  re- 
lated that  there  was  no  light  in  the  temple  but 
one  pendant  lamp,  which,  being  reBected  from  the 
j^ewels,  spread  a  strong  and  refulgent  light  over 
the  whole  place.  Besides  the  great  idol  above- 
■  mentioned,  there  were  in  the  temple  some  thou- 
sands 
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sands  of  small  images,  in  gold  and  silver,  of  va- a.d.  io»». 
rious  shapes  and  dimensions.  ^'^"-  ^'^' 

The  emperor  havine  secured  the  wealth  of^Jj^^||^ 
Sumnat,  prepared  to  cnastise  the  Indian  prince,  rormwchei 
Byram  Deo,  from  whom  the  harbour  of  Deo  ^^i^'" 
takes  its  name,  for  having  endeavoured  to  distress 
him  during  the  sipge,  and  having  cut  off  above 
three  thousand  of  the  Mussulmen.  Byram  Deo, 
after  the  taking  of  Snmnat,  had  fled  from  Nar- 
walla,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  fortof  Gundia,  which  was  forty  pharsangs 
from  Sumnat.  The  king,  without  opposition,  ar- 
rived before  the  fort,and  saw  that  it  M'HS  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  which,  in  every  place,  ap- 
peared impassable.  He  sent  however  to  sound  the 
depth  of  tne  water,  and  received  intelligence  that 
at  one  place  it  -was  fordable  at  low  water  ;  but  if 
he  should  be  caught  by  the  tide,  in  his  passage, 
the  troops  must  inevitablyperish.  Mamooa  having 
ordered  public  prayers,  and  cast  his  fortune  in  the 
Koran,  turned  tiis  horse  into  the  sea,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  reaching  in  safety  the  opposite 
shore,immediatelymadean  assault  upon  theplace. 
Byram  Deo,  looking  upon  life  preferable  to  every 
other  consideration,  left  his  family  and  wealth, 
and,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  stealing  out  of  the 
fort,  ran  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner.  The 
troops  who  defended  theplace,  seeing  themselves 
thus  shamefully  deserted,  were  also  struck  with 
fear  ;  and  quitted  their  posts  upon  the  walls.  The 
Mussulmen  mounted  tneir  scaling  ladders,  and 
commenced  a  dreadful  havock  among  the  unfor- 
tunate slaves,  reserving  the  women  and  children 
for  captivity.  The  wealth  of  the  Byram  was 
lodged  in  the  treasury  of  the  king. 

Mamood  being  thus  victorious,   marched  tojj'*'*'^** 
Norwalla,  the  capital  of  all  the  peninsula  of  Gu- 
zerat.    He  found  the  soil  of  that  place  so  fertile, 

VOL.  I,  8  the 
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A.D.  KM*,  the  air  SO  salubrious  and  ptiie,  and  the  country  so 
Higer.  413-  yg[i  cultivated  and  pleasant,  that  lie  proposefl  to 
^  take  up  his  residence  there  for  some  years,  and  to 
make  it  his  capital,  conferring  the  government  of 
Ghizni  upon  nis  son,  the  illustrious  Musaood. 
Some  historians  relate,  that,  in  that  age,  there 
were  gold  mines 'in  Guzerat,  which  occasioned 
Mamood  to  incline  to  fix  his  residence  in  that 
country.  But  to  this  we  cannot  well  give  any 
credit,  as  there  are  now  no  traces  of  those  mines ; 
but  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  country  was,  at 
all  times,  one  of  the  richest  in  Hindostan.  la 
support  of  their  assertion,  they  however  give  many 
instances  of  the  disappearance  of  gold  mines,  such 
as  that  in  Seistan,  wnich  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake.  There  are  other  writers  who  pre- 
tend to  say,  that  the  king,  having  heard  of  gold 
and  ruby  mines  upon  the  island  of  Sirendeip,  and 
in  the  country  of  Pegu,  intended  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
for  the  conquest  of  those  parts,  but  that  he  was, 
diverted  by  his  council  from  this  scheme,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  not  to  abandon  his  native  kingdom 
-  and  capital, 
hditmed  Mamoodyielding  to  this  latter  advice,conseDted 
inxithu  to  rctum,  and  at  the  same  time  begged  of  his 
CpittL  nobles,  to  recommend  a  fit  person  to  him  for  the 
.government  of  the  king<iom  of  Guzerat.  After 
consulting  among  themselves,  they  told  the  king, 
thatonaccount  of  the  great  distance  of  this  coun- 
try from  his  other  dominions,  and  the  number  of 
troops  it  would  require  forits  defence,  they  thought 
\  it  adviseable  that  some  one  of  the  natives  should 
receive  that  honour.  The  king  then  inquired 
amongthechiefsof  the  natives,  and  was  informed 
that  the  family  of  Dabissalima  was  the  noblest  in 
,    ,  those  parts,  and  that  then  a  man  of  parts  and 

distinction,  of  thai  tribe,  was  in  his  camp,  in  the 
habit  of  a  common  Brahmin.     That  they  knew 
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no  person  fitter  to  be  exalted  to  royalty  than  him,  a.  d.  io«. 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  choose  that  way  of  "'^'  ^' j' 
life  to  conceal  himself  from  the   cruelty  of  a      " 
younger  brother,  who  had  usurped  his  inheri- 
tance. 

Some  authors,  suspecting  the  probability  of  this  Make.  d.. 
story,  have  informed  us,  that  Dabissalimawaa  an  kl^J^ 
unsubdued  prince  of  a  neighbouring  country,  fa-  *««».  ■ 
mousasweli  for  his  policy  and  wisdom,  as  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  sciences.  To  him  the  king 
sent  a  friendly  message,  inviting  him  to  his  pre- 
sence, to  receive  his  allegiance  for  the  government 
of  Giizerat,  which  he  intended  to  bestow  upon 
him.  But  as  we  have  many  authentic  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  our  first  relation,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  king,  upon  having  settled  an  an- 
nual tribute,  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat 
upon  Dabiisalima^  the  poor  Brahmin,  and  not 
upon  the  raja  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  at 
that  period.  We  find,  that  when  the  king  had 
bestowed  the  regency  upon  the  Brahmin,  the  latter 
petitioned  him  to  leave  some  forces  for  his  pro- 
tection ;  for  that  the  prince  Dabissalima,  as  soon 
as  Mamood  should  evacuate  the  country,  would 
undoubtedly  invade  him  before  his  power  was 
thoroughly  estabUshed,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  he  easily  foreseen :  But  that,  if  the  king 
vould  grant  him  his  protection,  he  would  annually 

five  double  the  revenues  of  Cabutistan  and  Za- 
ulistan.  These  considerations  prevailed  with  Ma- 
mood to  form.a  design  to  reduce  the  prince  Da- 
bissalima  before  he  left  the  country.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  a  part  of  his  army  into  the  dominions  of 
the  prince,  which,  in  a  short  time  defeated  him, 
and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Mamood.  He  im- 
mediately delivered  over  the  unfortunate  raja  into 
the  hands  of  his  kinsman  Dabissalima,  the  viceroy, 
to  take  away  his  life. 

s  S  Dabissalima 
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A.  D.  io»«.  Dabissalima  addressed  himself  to  the  king  after 
H.g^.  417.  (jjjg  manner ;  That,  in  his  religion,  the  murder  rf 
^  a  king  was  unlawful ;  but  that  it  was  customary, 
when  one  king  got  possession  of  the  person  of  ano 
ther  who  was  his  enemy,  to  make  a  dark  pit  under 
his  throne,  where  he  should  remain  imprisoned 
P**?^  for  Itfe,  or  till  the  death  of  his  conqueror..  That, 
BMDCf.  for  his  own  part,  he  esteemed  such  usa^e  a  cruelty 
of  which  he  could  not  be  guilty;  but  that,  on  thie 
other  hand,  if  the  raja  should  be  confined  by  him 
in  another  prison,  his  adherents  would,  upon  the 
king's  departure,  attempt  to  release  him.  He 
therefore  earnestly  begged  that  the  king  might 
MuMod  carry  him  to  Ghizni.  Mamood  complied  with 
^^•^  this  last  request,  and,  after  two  years  and  six 
months  absence,  turned  homewards  his  victorioag 
standards.  But  having  received  intelligence,  that 
Byram  Deo,  and  the  prince  of  Ajraere,  with 
others,  had  collected  a  great  army  to  oppose  him 
in  the  desert,  he  turned  by  the  way  of  the  Indus 
and  Moultan.  He  there  also  met  with  deserts  in 
his  march,  wherein  his  army  greatly  suffered  by 
want  of  water,  and^his  cavalry  by  want  of  grass; 
but  in  the  year  4\7,  he  M'ith  much  difficulty  artd 
toil  reached  Ghirni.  During  his  march  through 
the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  was 
led  astray  three  days  and  nights,  by  one  of  his 
Hindoo  guides,  in  a  desert  of  dryland,  so  that  mad- 
ness and  thirst  began  intolerably  to  rage  through 
Ilis  peiishing  troops.  Mamood  suspecting  his 
guide,  commanded  him' to  be  p«t  to  the  tor- 
ture, when  he  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
priests  of  Sumnat,  who,  to  revenge  the  injuries 
done  to  his  God,  had  thus  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  Ghiznian  army.  The  king 
then  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  ana 
it  being,  towards  evening,  he  fell  prostrate  before 
God,  imploring  a  speedy  delivcranct!;     A  meteOr 
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Tjis  immediately  seen  in  the  east,  to  which  he  a-D-  larf, 
directed  his  march,  and,  before  morning,  found  .  ^"'  *^l' 
himself  upon  the  banks  of  a  lake. 

Dabissalima  the  devout,  having  established  otbimiinM 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Guzerat,  as  deputy  (heimpri. 
to  thekingof  Ghizni,  continued  to  send  liis  reve-  Mitdn.pL. 
nues  punctually  to  the  king,  and  some  years  after 
desired  the  imprisoned  raja  might  be  returned  to 
him.  But  that'prince  had,  by  this  time,  gained 
upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  which  made  htm  un- 
willing to  part  with  him.  He  however  was  over- 
persqaded  by  his  counsellors,  who  were  envious 
of  the  favour  which  the  unfortunate  raja  had  ac- 
quired ;  and  he  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  person  who  brought  the  revenue  to  Ghizni,  Huooeitj, 
When  they  reached  the  dominions  of  Guzerat, 
Daliissalima  the  devout  gave  orders  to  dig  a  hole 
under  his  own  throne,  in  which  he  intended  to 
confine  the  unhappy  raja,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  Indians.  To  stretch  his 
triumph  still further.he  advanced  to  some  distancs 
from  liis  capital  to  meet  the  prince,  that  the  un- 
fortunate man  might  run  before  his  horse,  with 
abasou  on  his  head  and  an  ewer  in  his  hand. 

The  king  of  Guzerat,  it  is  said,  having  over- 
heated himself  upon  this  occasion,  laydown,  much 
disordered,  in  a  shade,  drew  a  red  handkerchief 
over  his  face,  and  ordered  his  attendants  to  with- 
draw. A  vulture,  which  was  hovering  over  that  "n^  p"i"'t» 
place,  mistaking  the  red  handkerchief  for  prey,  ""^ 
soused  down  upon  Dabissalima,  and  fixing  her 
.  talons  about  his  eyes,  rendered  him  totally  blind, 
and  therefore  incapable  to  reign,  according  to  the 
taws  of  the  country.  When  the  accident  which 
befel  the  king  became  public,  tlie  whole  camp  and 
city  were  filled  with  confusion  and  uproar.  The 
imprisoned  prince,  arriving  at  that  very  instant, 
was  received  with  universal  acclamations;  and  im- 
s  3  mediately 
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A.  D.  io»«.  mediately  elected  king.  He  put  the  bason  upon 
Higcr.  417-  t[jg  jjgjj  Qf  Dabissalima,  and  placed  the  ewer  in 
'  his  hand,  and  drove  him  before  him  into  the  dun- 
geon which  he  himself  had  prepared,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  barbarous 
action,  however,  shewed  that  his  successor  was 
»in  worthy  of  what  Providence  had  so  miraculously 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  story  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  just  punishment  of  pride,  and  that 
he  who  digs  a  pit  for  another,  will  fall  into  it 
himself. 
SSri"  The  author  of  the  Jam  ul  Hikaiat  has  related, 
that,  when  Maniood  was  at  Guzerat,  he  saw  a 
small  black  idol  under  a  circular  arch,  which,  toJ 
all  appearance,  was  suspended  in  the  air  without 
support.  The  king,  amazed  at  this  phenomenon, 
consulted  the  philosophers  of  his  court  concerning 
it.  They  told  him  tnat  they  believed  the  image 
to  be  iron,  and  the  stones  of  the  arch  magnets. 
The  king  observed,  that  he  thought  the  equili- 
brium of  weight  and  attraction  could  not  be  so 
exactly  found.  He,  however,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, ordered  a  stone  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
arch ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  idol 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  stone  was  accordingly 
found  to  be  a  magnet ;  but  philosophers  of  latter 
days  are  of  the  king's  opinion ;  and  this  story  may 
be  ranked  among  the  fabulous. 
TheCTiipiu  The  calipha  of  Bagdat  being  informed  of  the 
""^^  expedition  of  the  king  of  Ghizni,  wrote  him  a 
congratulatory  letter,  in  which  he  styled  him,  The 
Guardian  of  Fortune,  and  the  Faith  of  Mahom- 
ined.  To  his  son,  the  illustrious  Emir  Musaood, 
he  gave  the  title  of  The  Light  of  Posterity,  and 
the  Beauty  of  Nations ;  and  to  his  second  son,  the 
noble  Eusoph,  the  appellation  of  The  Strength  of 
the  Arm  of  fortune,  and  EstHblisher  of  the  State. 
He  at  tHe  same  time  assured  Mamood,  that  ^ho^ 

ever 
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ever  he  should  appoint  to  the  succession,  he  him-  a-.^  •'"i* 
self  would  confirm  and  support.  r^  *\j  ■ 

Mamood  marched  this  year  an  army  against  the  Munood 
Jits,  who  had  insulted  him  in  his  way  from  Sum-  *»^  *• 
nat.  This  people  inhabited  the  country  on  the^"*' 
borders  of  Moiiltan,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
that  runs  by  the  mountains  of  Jude.  When  he 
arrived  at  iloultan,  finding  that  the  country  of 
the  Jits  was  defended  by  ^reat  rivers,  he  ordered 
fifteen  hundred  boats  to  be  built,  each  of  which  he 
armed  with  six  iron  spikes  projecting  from  their 
prows  and  sides,  to  prevent  their  being  boarded 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  very  expert  in  that  kind 
of,  war.  When  he  had  launched  this  fleet,  he 
ordered  twenty  archers  into  each  boat,  and  five 
others,  with  fire-balls,  to  bum  the  craft  of  the 
Jits,  and  naphtha  to  set  the  whole  river  on  fire. 
This  force  he  commanded  to  extirpate  the  Jits, 
and  remained  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  atwiM«re 
Moultan.  The  Jits  having  intelligence  of  this^;^;^ 
armament,  sent  their  wives  and  children,  and  most 
valuable  effects,  into  an  island,  and  launching,  ac- 
cording to  some  four  thousand,  or,  according  to 
others,  eight  thousand  boats,  manned  and  anned, 
prepared  to  receive  the  Ghiznians.  They  met, 
and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued  ;  but  the  projected 
spikes  from  the  imperial  boats  did  such  execution, 
when  they  ran  against  the  craft  of  the  Jits,  that 
many  of  them  were  overset.  The  archers,  at  the 
same  time,  plied  their  bows  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  many  of  the  enemy  plunged  overboard  to 
avoid  their  galling  arrows.  Some  of  the  Jitsiad 
boats  being,  in  the  mean  time,  set  on  fire,  com- 
municated their  flames  to  others ;  some  were  sunk, 
some  boarded  by  the  Ghiznians,  and  others  endea- 
voured to  make  their  escape.  In  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  terror,  very  few  of  the  Jits  could 
•taiin  their  hard  late.  All  those,  then^ore,  who 
s  4  escaped 
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A.D.io»8.  escipcf]  death,  met  with  the  more  severe  misfor- 
Sif^-  tune  of  captivity. 

''  The  kin^,  after  this  victory,  returned  in  tri- 

umph to  Gnizni,  and  in  the  4l8th  year  of  the - 
Higera,  ordered  Amir  Toos,  one  of  his  generals, 
to  the  government  of  the  Persian  district  of  Bad- 
-     wird,  that  he  might  chastise  the  Turkumans  of 
A^i'TM*  Siljoki*,  who  hatfcrossed  the  river  Amavia,  and 
th/Vork*-  invaded  that  province.     But  Amir  Toos,  being  v 
""■^        defeated  in  a  very  bloody  action,  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  without  his  presence  and  fortune,  no- 
thing could  be  done  against  the  enemy.    Mamood 
immediately  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  having 
Mmood    come  up  with  them,   gave  them  a  total  defeat, 
ATivb^  which  entirely  dispersed  them,  and  cleared  the 
aan.        counti^.     Hearing,  at  this  time,  that  one  of  his 
^""*      generals  had  conquered  Iracf,  he  marched  that 
way,  and  seized  all  the  treasure  that  had  been 
amassed  by  the  race  of  Boia,  who  had  possessed 
that  country,  and  lived  in  the  city  of  Rai  J.    Hav- 
ing there  enforced  some  laws  respecting  the  re- 
ligion of  the  inhabirants,  who  had  adopted  false 
tenets,  he  settled  the  government  of  Rai  and  Is- 
R«»r»t»  pahaii  upon  his  son,  tnepiince  Musaood,  and  re- 
^      '      turned  himself  to  Ghizni. 

Falbiuk.  Mamood  was  soon  after  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
which  disorder  daily  increased.  He  went  in  this 
condition  to  Balich  to  settle  some  state  aifairs,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  he  turned  his  face 
again  to  Ghizni :  where,  upon  Friday  the' S3d  of 
the  second  Ribbi,  in  the  419th  of  the  Higera,  and  ' 
iKcK  die  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  this  great  con- 
queror, 

•  Th«c  were  the  Tartar  tribe  who  soon  after  conquered 
Fenia,  aitd  whose  prince,  To^rul  Bee,  Tounded  the  dynaity  of  tfat 
Siljokidei. 

f  Thit  ix  the  province  of  Persia,  distingoiUied  by  the  name  of 
Iiac  Agemi,«by  me  ArabUnt. 

}  A  great  city,  capital  of  Irac,  before  Ispahan. 
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queroT,  amidst  the  tears  of  his'  people,  gare  "P5^**J*' 
his  body  to  death,  and  his  soul  to  immortality,     ^^^'j" 
He  reigned  thirty-five  years,  and  he  was  buried  hu  ciuwe- 
by  torch  light,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  w- 
in  the  palace  of  triumph  at  Ghizni.    He  Was  cer- 
tainly a  great  man  and  an  excellent  prince,  agood 
friend  to  his  own  people,  and  a  dreadful  enemy  to 
foreigners.     Ambitious  but  seldom  cruel ;  not  re- 
ligious but  enthusiastic ;  he  did  many  bad  things 
from  a  good  principle.     His  person  was  of  the 
middle  size,  not  handsome,  but  without  deformity 
or  blemish. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  he  commanded  that  lutuu^ot 
all  the  sacks  of  gold  and  caskets  ofprecious  stones,  ^  '™°** 
which  were  in  tlie  treasury,  should  be  placed  be- 
fore him ;  when  he  beheld  them  as  with  regret, 
he  wept,  ordering  them  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
treasury,  withoutexhibiting  his  generosity  at  that 
time  to  any  body,  for  whicn  he  has  been  accused 
•  of  avarice.  He  ordered,  the  following  day,  a 
review  of  his  army,  his  elephants,  camels,  horses 
and  chariots,  with  which,  having  feasted  his  eyes 
for  some  time,  from  his  travelling  throne,  he 
again  burst  into  tears,  and  retired  m  grief  to  his 
palace. 

It  is  said,  that  Mamood,  upon  hearing  that  » 
citizen  of  Neshapoor  was  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  commanded  him  to  be  called  into  his  pre- 
sence. The  king  began  to  reproach  him  for  being 
an  idolater  and  an  apostate  irom  the  faith.  The 
citizen  replied,  "O  king,  I  am  no  idolater  nor 
apostate,  but  it  is  true  that  I  am  possessed  of  mucli 
wealth  ;  take  it  therefore,  but  do  me  not  a  double 
injustice,  by  robbing  me  of  my  money  and  my 
good  name."  The  kin^,  for  this  insolence,  as 
ne  termed  it,  ordered  him  to  be  punished,  and 
con6scated  his  whole  estate. 

>  But 
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^^K)»8.     But  Mamood  was,  in  other  instances,  ftmous  . 

^^'^^  fop  justice.  A  person  one  day,  thrustinghimself 
into  the  presence,  called  loudly  for  justice.  The 
■  kine  ordered  him  to  explain  his  complaint,  which 
he  thus  did :  That,  unfortunately  having  a  hand- 
some wife,  the  king's  nephew  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  her,  and  came  to  his  house  every  night 
with  armed  attendants,  beating  him  and  turning 
him  into  the  street,  till  he  haa  gratified  his  adul- 
terous passion.  That  he  had  frequently  complained 
to  those  who  ought  to  havedone  him  justice,  but 
that  the  rank  of  the  adulterer  had  shut  their  ears 
against  him. 

bfUtjoi.      The  king,   upon  hearing  this,  was  so  much 

*"**■  enraged,  that  tears  of  resentment  and  compassion 
started  frum  his  eyes  ;  he  reprimanded  the  poor 
man  for  not  making  sooner  his  complaint  to  him. 
The  man  replied.  That  he  often  attempted  it,  but 
could  not  gain  admittance.  He  was  then  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  return  to  his  house,  and 
to  give  him  notice  the  first  time  that  his  nephew 
•was  guilty  of  the  like  violence;  charging  those 
who  were  present,  upon  pain  of  deatii,  to  let  no- 
thing of  this  complaint  transpire,  ordering  the  poor 
man  to  be  adpitted  at  any  hour.  Accordingly 
the  man  returned  to  his  liouse,  and,  upon  the  third 
night  following,  the  king's  nephew,  as  usual,  . 
came,  and  having  whipped  the  husband  severely, 
turned  hjm  into  the  street.  The  poor  man  has- 
tened to  the  king  ;  but  the  captain  of  the  guards 
would  not  give  him  admittance,  saying,  that  his 
majesty  was  in  the  Haram-  The  man  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  a  violent  outcry,  so  that  the 
porter  fearing  that  the  court  might  be  disturbed, 
and  that  the  noise  might  reach  the  king,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  to  conduct  him  to  the  Eunuchs 
of  the  bedchamber,  who  immediately  acquainted 
Mamood  of  the  affair. 

The 
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The  king  immediately  rose,  and  drawing  on  a  ^^w** 
garment,  followed  the  man  to  his  house.  He  r*^'^j 
found  his  nephew  and  the  man's  wife  sleeping  to- 
gether in  one  bed,  with  a  candle  standing  on  the 
carpet  near  them.  Mamood,  extinguishing  the 
candle,  drew  his  dagger  and  severed  his  nn>hew's 
head  from  his  body:  Then  commanding  the  man 
to  bring  a  light,  he  called  out  for  some  water,  and 
having  taking  a  deep  draught,  he  told  him,  he 
might  now  go  and  sleep  with  safety,  if  he  could 
trust  his  own  wife. 

The  poor  man  felt  down  at  the  king's  feet,  in 
gratitude  to  his  justice  and  condescension,  but 
begged  him  to  tell  why  he  put  out  the  candl^ 
and  afterwards  called  out  so  vehemently  for  water. 
The  king  replied,  That  he  put  out  the  candle  that 
pity  might  not  arrest  his  hand  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  on  a  youth  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and 
that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  Godj  when  he  first 
heard  the  complaint,  that  he  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  he  had  brought  the  crlipinal  to  justice, 
in  so  much  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  dying 
of  thirst. 

The  learned  men  who  lived  at  the  court  of  ""Vi^ii* 
Mamood  were  principally  these :  Ozaeri  Rasi,  a  a, 
native  of  Rai  in  Persia,  whose  poetical  perform-  ■■ 
ances  as  a  panegyrist  are  esteemed  very  good ;  for 
one  of  which  he  received  a  present  of  4000  Dirmg 
from  Mamood. — Assidi  Toosi,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Chorassan,  a  poet  of  great  fame,  whom 
tlie  sultan  often  entreated  to  undertake  the  Shaw 
Namma,  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of 
Jiis  age.     He  was  the  master  of  Phirdoci,  who 
afterwards  undertook  that  work ;    but  Phirdoci 
falling  sick,  by  too  much  application,  betbre  it 
was  finished,  he  applied  himself  to  his  old  master 
Assidi ;  telling  him,  that  he  was  now  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  that  his  only  regret  for  leaving  thii 

vain 
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xftuO-TUB  world  via,  that  his  poem  ins  tinfinished. 

JJ^^^  The  old  man  weeuing  replied,  that,  though  be 
''  had  often  excusedhimself  to  the  king  from  having 
any  band  in  that  performance,  yet,  for  the  affec- 
tion he  bore  to  Pnirdoci,  he  would  undertake  to 
finish  his  poem.  The  dying  poet  replied,  that  he 
was  well  assured  no  other  man  of  the  a^e  had  the 
genius  toattempt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
afraid,  years  and  infirmities  bad  damped  the  native 
fireof  Aisidi.  The  old  nian,  wanned  widi  friend- 
ship and  emulation,  collecting  the  force  of  his 
mind,  made,  the  attempt,  and  brought  into  the 
chains  of  rhime,  in  a  €t\r  days,  that  part  of  the 
poem,  between  the  Arabian  conquest  of  the  wes- 
tern Persia,  to  the  end,  which  consists  of  four 
thousand  couplets.  He  immediately  brought  it  to 
Phirdoci,  who  was  ao  rejoiced  that  he  recovered 
from  hia  disorder.  The  Shaw  Namma  i>  esteemed 
among  the  first  of  poetical  productions,  and  Phir-  . 
doci  the  author,  consequently  among  the  first  of 
poets. 

Minuchere  was  a  noble  of  Balich,  and  famous 
'  forhispoetry  and  wit.  But  Ah  Unsuri  is  esteemed 
to  hold  the  first  rank,  as  to  genius,  in  that  age ; 
for,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  poets,  he  was  a 
great  philosopher,  versed  inallthe  known  sciences 
andall  the .learaedlanguagesof  those  times.  Four 
hundred  poets  and  learned  men,  besides  all  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Ghizni,  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  master.  He  was  therefore 
appointed  by  the  king  to  superintend  literature, 
and  it  was  ordered,  uiat  no  performance  should 
be  brought  before  Mamood,  without  being  pre- 
viously honoured  with  tlie. approbation  of  Ali 
Unsuri. 

Among  the  works  of  Unsuri  there  is  an  heroic 

poem,  upon  the  actions  of  Mamood.     The  king 

having  one  night,  in  his  cups,  cut  off  the  long 
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tresses  of  his  beloved*,  he  was  moch  afflicted  in  A.D.10A 
the  morning  for  what  he  had  clone.     He  sat,  he  !^*'»- 
rose,  he  walked  by  turns,  and  there  was  a  terror      ' 
round  him,  which  kept  the  people  at  distance. 
AH  Unsuri  accosted  him  with  some  extempore 
linest,  which  so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  ordered 
his  moiith  to  be  filled  three  times  with  jewels. 
Calling  then  for  wine,  he  sat  with  tlie  poet,  and 
Washed  down  his  grief,  seasoning  society  wiili 
wit. 

Asjuddi  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  Unsnri : 
He  was  a  native  of  Hirvi,  a  poet  blessed  with 
the  light  of  troe  geniua,  but  his  works  arc  very 
scarce,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  lost.  Firochi 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Unsuri^  He  was  of  the  an- 
ttent  royal  race  of  the  kings  of  Seistan,  but  re- 
duced by  fortune  so  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hire  himself  to  a  farmer  for  the  yearly  wages  of  a 
hundred  I>inn9.  When  he  Mnamed,  hefoDndthis 
small  sum  would  not  answer  his  expences,  so  he 
became  tlesiKms  of  having  his  wages  increased. 
The  farmer  told  him,  he  certainly  deserved  a  great 
'deal  more,  but  that  his  capacity  conid  not  extend 
the  allowance  ^rther.  Firocm,  in  this  state  of 
dependence,  waited  on  the  sultan's  nephew,  Abul 
Muziffir,  with  a  poem,  for  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  handsome  reward,  with  a  horse  and  a  dress. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  Muzitfir,  who 
settled  a  pension  upon  him,  which  enabled  him  to 
ride  with  a  retinue  of  twenty  well  mounted  slaves. 
At  Kader 


*  Hu&rovTitc  nuitieu. 

^  The  beauty  of  the  linet  consiited ,  diieflf  in  ■  happy 
dune  oT  woidt,  which  cannot  pouibly  be  imitated  in  a  [cani- 
latton.  The  letue  ran*  thus:  On  ttali  happy  day,  when  the 
trc»*et  of  youi  belored  are  cut  off,  what  place  ii  there  for  grief  I 
tjct  (t  hfc  "Ather  crowned  with  mirth  and  wine,  for  the  taper 
form  of  the  cyptcu  it  beat  uen  Icdoi  the  pnining  of  iu 
bmche*. 
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A.D.»i8>  AI  Kader  Btlla  kept  up  the  title  of  Calipha, 
1***'*^^  without  any  po  wtr,  excepting  in  the  city  of  Bag- 
stttcof  ^^^  ^^^  >t>  territory,  during  the  whote  reign  of 
>^»ttli«  Mamood.  Elich  Cnan,  king  of  Kasgar,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  imperial  famiiy  of  Samania,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city  of  Bochara,  and  iwcame 
sovereign  of  Mavcr-ul-nere  or  Transoxiana.  Ma- 
mood added  to  the  empire  of  Ghizni,  to  the  west 
and  north,  Seistan,  the  Persian  Iraac,  Georgia, 
and,  in  general,  all  Persia,  to  the  east  of  the  small 
territory  of  the  Cali^at.  He  dethroned  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fomily  of  Boia,  who  had  held  out 
for  so  many  years  their  best  provinces  against  the 
Caliphas  of  the  house  of  Abaa.  On  the  side  of 
India,  he  conquered  aod  possessed  all  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  all  Sindia  and 
Guzerat;  and,  by  spreading  his  ravages  Anther 
into  that  vast  empire,  rendered  almost  all  its  rajas 
dependent  upon  his  power.  Mamood,  in  short, 
possessed  a  greater  empire  than  any  Mahoromedan 
prince  before  his  time  in  Asia.  Almost  all  Persia 
was  subject  to  him ;  the  Oxus  bounded  his  empire 
on  the  north-east  side,  and  the  mouotaiua  of  Ay 
mere  and  Malava  seem  to  have  been  on  his  irtm- 
tiers  on  the  south. 


MAHOM- 
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W  HEN  the  band  of  Mamood  was  shortened  A-D-to* 
from  worldly  labour,  his  son  Mahommed  ♦  was f"*^**^ 
in  the  province  of  Gourgan,  and  the  prince  Mu-  j^^^ 
saood  in  Ispahan.     Ali,  the  son  of  the  far"0"s  "J^*^** 
Arsilla,  the  tather-in-law  of  Mamood,  called  the««:^^^ 
prince  Mahommed  to  Ghizni,  and  according  to  ^^^{^ 
the  will  of  his  father  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
Tiead.   Mahommed,  upon  his  accession,  bestowed 
the  dignity  of  captain-general  upon  his  uncle  Eu- 
'soph,  the  son  ot  Subuctagi,  and  the  honour  of 
Vizier  upon  Abu  Seil  Ahummud  ;  then  opening 
the  treasury,  he  eladdened  his  friends  and  the 
public  with  liberal  donations;  but  the  hearts  of 
'the  soldiery  and  people  ran  chiefly  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Musaood. 

About  fifty  days  af^er  the  death  of  Mamood,  The  Aw* 
one  of  the  nobles,  by  name  Abul  Nigim,  having,  '**^ 
in  confederacy  with  Ali  Dia,  gained  over  the 
slavesf,  they  broke  into  the  royal  stables,  and 
mounting  the  king's  best  horses,  rode  off  towards 
Bust.     The  emperor  Mahommed,    informed  of 

this. 

*  Hi*  titl»  are,  JelU  al  DowU,  Jernmal  ol  Mulnc,  Soltan 
Mahomtned,  ben  Sultan  Mamood  Ghixnaf  i. 

f  By  the  ibvei  mentioned  in  thii  place,  and  in  the  leqiiel  of 
tbit  hiitoiy,  are  meant  the  captires  and  yoang  children  bouetx 
-by  kinei.  and  educated  for  the  offices  of  ttate.  They  were  often 
adopted  by  the  Emperor*,  and  very  frequently  *accccded  to  the 
empire.  A  whole  dynasty  of  (hem  potieued  afterwardi  the 
.throne  in  Hii>dottan.  We  nut  not  therefore  consider  the  word 
aUve,  which  often  occun  in  ihit  hutory,  in  the  mean  aeoic  which 
it  carrio  in  our  language. 
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A. D. IMS.  this,  immediately  dispatched  Subundrai,anTndiaii 
Higcr.  419.  g^jgf  qf  trust,  with  a  numerous  body  of  Hindoo 
'       cavalry,  in  pursuit  of  them.     He  came  up  with 
the  slaves  in  a  few  days ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
■which  Subundrai',  with  the  greatest  part  of  hi» 
ud  dniiK  troops,  were  killed,  and  not  a  few  of  the  slaves. 
J^""     The  surviving  part  of  the  rebels,  with  their  two 
chiefs,  pursued  their  journey  to  the  prince  Ms-' 
saood,  whom  they  met  at  Neshapoor,  a  city  of 
the  province  of  Cliorassan.  Musaood  having  heard 
of  his  father's  decease  at  Hammedan  in  Persia*, 
settled  viceroys  and  governors  of  trust  in  the  Per- 
sian provinces  of  Irac  Agemi,  and  hastened  to- 
ttamMi    wards  Chorassan.     From  thence  he  wrote  to  his 
J^^^2ier  brother,  that  he  had  no  incliDation  to  take  thos» 
countries  from  him,  which  his  father,  notwith- 
standing his  preferable  right,  had  been  pleased  to 
bequeath  to  the  prince  Mahotnmed.     He  mure- 
over  added,  that  the  regions  of  the  HilU,  Tibe- 
ristan  and  Erac^  which  he  had  mostly  acquired 
with^his  own  swoid,  were  ample  enough  dominion^ 
for  him.  He  only  insisted  so  far  on  l>is  birthright; 
as  to  have  his  name  first  read  in  the  Chutbat'* 
over  all  his  dcuuinions.     The  Prince  Musaood  is 
allowed  to  have  been  very  moderate  in  this  case^ 
for  thoi^h  he  and  Mahommed  were  twins,  he 
was  the  elder  by  some  hours,  and  consequently 
had  the  undoubted  right  of  succession. 
w„u-  But  enmity  had  subsisted  between  the  brothers 

wwnthe  from  their  youth,  and  Mahommed  returned  his 
"**    .brother,  upon  this  occasion,  a  veiy  uji&ieudly  an- 

swei; 

*  Hamrnedin  U  sitDMcd  in  Ac  ^iravinM  lof  Irac,  towatit 
the  frontieni'  of  Curdutin.  It  ii  one  of  the  principal  cicies  of 
Fenii,  becaiue  it  is  in  a  minnei  ibe  door  hy  which  every  thinj 
^oeit  from  Bagdad  lo  Ispahan. 

+  The  gniealogjr  and  riilo  of  thcii  ktngt  read  from  (fe 
Tolpit  on  all  public  ocaaont  of  wet^p,  tftcr  tbe  praiae  of  tl» 
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Bwer,  and  began  to  prepare  for  war,  in  spite  of  all  a.  o.  ,«* 
that  his  council  could  do  to  oppose  so  rash  a  mea-  r^"*^^ 
sure.     He  accordingly  put  his  army  in  motion,       ' 
and  leavine  Ghi^i,  proceeded  to  meet  Musaood. 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  feast,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Hamzan  which  Mahommed  held  at  Tunga- 
nabad,  his  crown  fell  accidently  from  his  head 
when  he  aat  in  jst^te.     This  was  reckoned  a  very 
unfortunate   om.en,    of  which  some    disaffected 
chiefs  tajtin^advantage,  estranged  the  minds  of  the 
,8oldiery  from  their  prince.  Accordingly  upon  the 
third  night  after,  there  was  a  confederacy  formed  ^^^^^ 
.by  tbe  noble  Ali,  Eusoph,  the  son  of  Subuctagi,  p<»t4 
uncle  to  the  king,  and  Hassnic  Mical,  who,  sound- 
ing the  .trumpets  ito  ^rms,  put  themselves  ^t  the 
Jhead  of  the  troppe,  si^rround.ed  the  king's  tents, 
and  seizing  upon  his  person,  sent  him  prisoner  to 
the  fart  qf  Chilligie.     They  immediately  marched 
with  the  army  to  Herat,  to  meet  the  prince  Mu- 
saood, to  whom  they  swore  allegiance. 

Musaood  directed  immediately  his  qiarch  to* 
Balioh,  where  he  ordered  H^snic  to  be  executed,- 
for  having  deserted  him  before,  and  fled  to  the 
king  of  £gypt.     There  was  also,   it  is  said,  fi 
private  pique,  which  hastened  the  death  of  Hass- 
nic ;  for  he  was  in  public  heard  to  say,  that  ^f 
ever  Musaood  should  be  king,  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  hanged.     The  noble  Ali  had  his  ^ 
head  struck  off  for  his  ingratitude  to  his  prince;  r 
And  Eusoph,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Subuctagi,  "' 
the  other  conspirator,  and  the  king's  .uncle,  w^s 
imprisoned  for  life.     The  eyes  of  the  unfottunatis 
Mahommed  were  put  out,  and  he  himself  con- 
fined; so  that  the  reign  of  Mahommed  scarcely 
lasted  five  months.     But,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  he  was,  after  nine  years  imprisonment,  blessed 
with  one  more  ray  of  bright  fortune. 

vol.  I.  T  MUSAOOD 
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^D.1019.  jyiua^ooD  •  was  a  man  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and 
t_f^^  was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Rustum 
^^.  the  second.     His  arrow  could  pierce  the  strongest 
^tmt     '  mail,  and  sink  into  the  body  of  an  elephant,  and 
■"^r'''    his  iron  mace  was  so  ponderous,  tha^  no  man  of 
his  time  could  raise  it  with  one  hand.     He  was 
Hufierce   withal  of  an  obstinate  and  fierce  disposition,  con- 
'^^""*  templuous  of  all  authority,  and  disdaining  all  obe- 
dience. This  circumstance,  inhisyoutli,  engaged 
him  in  many  quarrels,  and  greatly  disobliged  his 
father,  who,  for  that  reason,  fixed  his  affections 
upon  his  brother,  the  prince  Mahommed,  who 
was  of  a  more  mild  and  tractable  disposition. 
AnttSett       j4bu  Niscr  Muscat!  relates,  that  when  the  name 
mJSSS^  of  Mahommed  was  inserted  before  that  of  Mu- 
saood  in  the  Chutba,  and  read  in  public  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  himself  followed  Musaood  to 
the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  told  him,  that  what 
he  had  heard  gave  him  the  utmost  concern  j  for 
that  his  owu,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  most  of  the 
nobles,  burnt  with  affection  for  him.  The  prince 
replied  M'ith  a  smile,  Give  yourselves  no  concern 
about  it ;  the  world  is  for  tne  longest  sword.  One 
of  theking''5  spies  liearingthis  conversation,  im- 
mediately gave  information  of  it  to  his  father. 
'Mamood  immediately  catling  Abu  Niser,  asked 
him  what  had  passed  between  nim  and  the  prince 
Musaood  ? 

*  Hi)  title)  wm,  Sluhab  nl   DowU,   Jcmiml  nl  Moliidc* 
Silttn  Moiaood,  ben  Sultan  Matnood  Ghisnavi. 
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<Musaood  ?  Abu  Niser,  thinkJngthat  truth  would  ^j^'^J' 
be  his  best  defence,  related  the  particulars.    Upon  r^'  **^ 

Iwhieh    the  king   said,  he  had   always  a  high     ' 

.opinion  of  the  superior  abilities  of  Musaood,  wlio, 

.he  foresaw,  would  one  day  be  king;  but  that 
the  prince  Mahommed  hud  gained  his  heart,  by 

■6Hal  duty  and  implicit  obedience. 

Musaood,  on  his  accession,    released  Ahuni-Munood 
mud,  the  son  of  Hassen  Muniundi,  who,  by  the^^^- 
orders  of  the  Emperor   Maniood,  had  been  im-  nnm'i 
prisoued  in  the  fort  of  Callinger,  and  again  made*"'^ 
nim  vizier.     He  called  the  noble  Ahummud,  the 
pon  of  Mealtagi,  the  treasurer,  to  a  strict  account, 
and,  after  having  obliged  him  to  refund  a  great 
sum  for  mal-practices  in  his  oHice,  appointed  him 
general  of  all  his  forces  in  Hindoatan,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  Laliore.    He,  at  the  same  time, 
released  Willami,  who  had  also  been  imprisoned 
in  one  of  the  forts  of  Hindostan,  and  called  him 
to  his  court. 

The  king,  in  the  year  422,  having  left  Balich,  J^^J^J*. 
came  to  Gtiizni,  and  sent  an  army  to  Kutch  and  Mukann, 

.Mackeran,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
the  coin  of  both  provinces  was  struck  in  his  nanie. 
The  prince  of  those  countries  died  about  that  time, 
and  left  two  sons,  Asakir  and  Isah. — Isah,  the 
younger  brother,  taking  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, Asakir  had  recourse  for  aid,  to  regain  his 

■inheritance,  to  the  Emperor  Musaood,  to  whom 
the  fugitive  prince  promised  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  hold  his  dominions  when  recovered,  of 
him.     Mi^saood  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  sent  avUchm 

.great  army  with  Asakir,  with  orders  to  his  general,  »**•'*'• 
if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  difterence  between  the 

.brothers,  and  to  divide  the  country  equally  be- 
tween them  :  but  ifthiscouldnot  be  done,  to  put 
the  whole  into  the  possession  of  Asakir.  Asakir 
arrived  upon  the  frontiers  with  this  powerful 
.       .      .  T  a  army, 
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Jt&'toji.irmy,  "bot  so  obstinate  was  Ws  brother,  and'^ 
l^^j  much  devoted  to  his  own  ruin,  that  he  vould  nA 
be  broufrht  to  listen  to  any  aceommodation ;  and 
though  he  was  deserted  by  many  of  his  friends, 
who  joined  his  brother,  he  determined  to  d«cidle 
the  affair  with  his  sword.     He  accordingly  fought 
with  great  bravery,  till  he  obtained  that  death  be 
seemed  so  eagerly  to  pursue.     The  provinces  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Asakir,  who  paid  tribute  «fd 
allegiance  to  the  empire. 
Muhmaac     Musaood,  in  the  same  year,  bestowed  the  vice- 
gj^p^f  royship  of  Hai  in  Persia,  of  Hammedan,  and  df 
lb.         all  the  tegions  of  the  hilts,  upon  Mash,  a  man 
who,  though  he  had 'raised  himself  from  the  loWeft 
'ofiice  in  the  camp,  displayed  uncommon  abilities 
'in  reducing  thdse -provinces  to  obedience.   Aftdr 
the  departure  of  the  king,  the  countries  which  wfe 
liavejust  mentioned  revolted  in  part,  but  Mash 
not  only  reduced  them  to  their  fomier  dependence, 
but  chastised  Ati  ul  Dowla,  the  Ghi^nian  gover- 
nor of  Choraissan,  Who  had.  been  tampering  with 
the  rebels. 
)J^~"      Musaood,  after  having  settled  afiairsatOhiznif 
vithOf    intended  to  march  to  Ispahan*  and  Rai.    Bift; 
^"^     when  he  arrived  at  Herat,  the  people  of  Slrohtis 
-atid  Badwird  complained  to  him  of  the  ntvagA 
of  the  famous  Tartar  tribe  of  Siljoki  Turicumast. 
The  king,  moved  by  the  injuries  dot^fe  to  Mb 
subjects,  was  incensed  very  much  against  the  ene- 
my, and  therefore  immediately  o^ered  AbdMc, 
the  son  of  Adii,  a  brave  general,  with  a-grott 
force,  to  chastise  them.    This  officer,  'howeve»» 

•Wis 

*  hpabml*  votciij  the  eipitalof  Inr,  fant  ofill  nxtl*. 
It  was,  till  the  cbmmononi  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  n 
]747i  I  very  large  town,  tunounded  with  a  brick;  wall,  add 
iron  a'  ^reit  ttiic  in  siHtB  and  other  cOmmodiftei.  It  lufleted. 
■M  mA^  in  the  hte  troiiblea  in  Persia,  tbat  ^Vixdm  Chan,' the 
fnteotcmperor,  hai mnflTed  hiEcoon  to ScbiiM. 
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waa  received  by  the  Turkumans  with  so  much  Ai'^-wj** 
bravery,  that  he  could  gain  no  advantages  overt  ''"'^' 
thflm;  and  the  king,    for  what  reason   is  not 
known,  returned  to  Ghizni. 

In  the  year  433,  the  king  dispatched  Altasash,  ^frinch 
vho  governed  Charism,  under  the  regal  title  of    ^'**^ 
Viceroy,  with' a  great  army,  to  oppose  Ali  Tiggi, 
the  Usbec  Tartar,  who  bad  invaded  and  conquered 
Samarcand  and  Bochara.     Altasash  marched  to 
Maver-ul-nere,  or  the  country  beyoiid  the  Amu*, 
where  fifteen  thousand  horse  were  ordered  to  join 
bim  from  Gbizni.  After  this  junction  was  effect- 
ed, he  crossed  the  river  Amavia,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  continued  his  route  to  Bochara,  Bochmn* 
which  he  reduced,  aqd  then  proceeded  to  Sa-  <'"«*'■ 
marcand.     Ali  Tiggi  marched  out  of  the  city, 
and  took  possession  of  a  strong  post,  having  the 
river  on  one  side  and  a  high  mountain  on  the  AUHg^ 
other.     When  the  battle  begun,  a  party  of  AH  JJ^  in 
Tiggi's  horse  having  turned  the  mountain,  at-  Atowh, 
tacked  the  army  of  Altasash  in  the  rear.  A  great 
slaughter  commenced,  and  the  Ghiznian  com- 
mander was  wounded,  in  a  part  of  the  body  in 
vhich  he  had  formerly  received  a  wound  in  taking 
one  of  the  forts  of   Hindostan.     He  however 
eoncealed  his  blood  from  his  army,  and  charged 
the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  in  his  front  and  rear, 
that,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict,  they 
were  at  length  put  to  flight 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Altasash  called  ajjtj^ 
council  of  his  principal  ofScers,  and  shewing  his 
wound,  told  them  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
that  they  must  now  manage  afiairs  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  be  thought  the;^  could  do  nothing  better  than 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  enemy.  This  motion 
T  3  being 
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/LD.  103s.  heing  approved,  a  messenger  was  Hfspatched  to 
t.  '''"I  *-j  them,  that  very  nijj^ht,  with  proposals,  which  were 
eagerly  accepted.  The  conditions  were,  that  AIi 
Tiggi  should  keep  possesiiion  of  Samarcand,  and 
that  Buchara  should  remain  to  Musaood. '  The 
two  armies,  immediately  after  this  pacification,- 
departed,  the  one  for  Samarcand,  and  the  other 
for  Chorasan.  The  brave  Altasash  died  the  se- 
cond day  after,  but  his  death  was  concealed  from 
the  anny,  and  the  chiefs  condiicttd  tlie  troops  to 
Charizm  ;  And  when  these  accounts  came  to  the 
king,  he  conferred  the  government  upon  Haro^ 
the  son  of  Altasash. 
***J~*  The  Vizier,  AJimed,  the  son  of  Hassen  Mu- 
HindMUD.  mundi,  dying  this  year,  Musaood  appointed  Abu 
Ni«er  Ahmid  to  succeed  him  in  hiaolifice.  In  the 
424th  of  the  Higera,  the  king  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  into  India.  Taking  the  route  of  Cash- 
mire,  heinvested  thefort  of  Sursutti,  which  com- 
manded the  p;isses.  Tiie  garrison  being  intimi- 
dated, sent  messengers  to  the  king,  promising 
valuable  presents  and  an  annual  tribute,  if  be 
should  desist  from  his  enterprize.  Musaood  began 
to  tiiiten  to  the  proposals,  when  his  ears  wen} 
stunned  witli  a  grievous  complaint  from  some 
Mussiilmen  captives,  who  were  then  detained  in 
the  place.  He  immediately  broke  up  the  confe- 
rence, and  began  to  besiege  the  fort,  ordering  tiw 
ditch  to  be  filled  up  with  sugar  canes,  from  the 
adjacent  plantations.  This  iwing  done,  he  cr-  . 
d(red  scaling  ladders  to  be  applied  to  the  walls,^ 
which,  after  a  bloody  contest,  were  mounted,  and 
the  garrison,  without  distinction  of  age  Qr  sex,- 
barbarously  put  to  the  sword,  excepting  a  few- 
women  and  children,  who  were  protected  by  th^ 
soldiers  for  slaves.  The  king  commanded,  tha^ 
what  part  of  the  spoil  was  saved  from  pillage, 
should  be  given  to  the  Mussulmen  who  had  lieen 

slaves 
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alaves  id  Sursutti,  and  whohad  formerly  lost  their  a.d.  103*. 
effects.     This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  great  ^'8"-  4'*- 
drought  and  famine  in  many  parts  of  the  world  Xft^^M 
The  famine  was  succeeded  by  a  calamitous  pes-wdpeKi- 
tilence,  which  swept  many  thousands  from  the^^ 
fa.ce  of  the  earth ;  for  in  less  tlian  one  month  forty, 
thousand  died  in  Ispahan  alone.     Nor  did  it  rage 
with  less  violence  in    Hindosta^,    Avhere  whole 
countries  were  entirely  depopulated. 

The  king  of  Ghizni,  in  the  mean  time,  was  Diwmw. 
obliged  to  march  back  to  quell  some  disturbances  ^^,  ''"" 
in  Tibiristan,  one  of  the  Persian  provinces,  now 
forming  a  part  of  the  Ghiznian  empire.     The  in- 
habitants of  Amalisar  opposed  him  in  his  progress, 
but  they  were  dispersed  by  the  imperial  troops 
with  little  opposition,  and  CaUingar,  prince  of 
Tibiristan,  sent  an  ambassador,  and  subjected  him- 
self and  his  country  to  the  king.     He,   at  the 
same  time,  gave  his  son  Bhamin,  and  his  nephew 
Shirvi,  as  hostages  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 
Musaood  turned  from  thence  his  face  towards  war  with 
Ghizni ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Neshapoor,  the  j^^J"*^ 
capital  of  Chorassan,  the  people  of  that  place  again 
complained  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  tribe  of 
Siljoki,  and  he  immediately  dispatclied  Buctadi, 
and  Hussein  the  son  of  Ali,  with  a  great  force  to 
chastise  them.     When  the  Ghiznian  army  reached 
the  village  of  Seindenfauk,  9.  messenger  came  from 
the Turkumans  with  a  letter,  to  the  tollowing  pur- 
pose :  "  That  they  were  the  king's  servants,  and 
not  at  all  desirous  to  disturb  any  body  but  his 
enemies,  if  they  should  be  enabled,  by  any  annual 
subsidy,  to  hve  at  home  without  plunder,  or  led 
out  to  war,  that  they  might  exert  their  skill  iu 
vhat  they,  reckoned  their  only  profession."   The 
answer  of  Buctadi  was  very  haughty.     "  There  wiwweji* 
is  no  peace,  says  he,  between  us,  but  the  sword,  k^^^ 
unless  you  will  give  over  your  depredations,  and 
T  4  submit 
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JL».  103*.  submit  yourselves  implicitly  to  the  liws  iiid  ia- 
JVf^^-  ihority  of  the  king."   After  the  Tartars  had  heard 
this  message  from  their  anibissaddr,  they  advanceti 
„  .  ..^       and  made  a  violent  assault  upon  the  camp  of  Boc* 
,<^  -\    tadi ;  but  as  they  were  conducted  more  by  ragfc 

':.  •'•    than  conduct,  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 

turn  their  backs  upon  the  honours  of  the  field. 
Buctadi,    pursuing  them  with  great  expeditiodi 
took  all  their  baggage,  arid  tlieir  tvives  and  chU- 
dreti. 
«>««|'»         But  when  Buctadi  was  returning  from  the  pur- 
uttk  ib«7  suit,  while  yet  many  of  his  troops  were  dispersed 
•»«nk"™-  and  intent  upon  the  plunder,  the  Siljoki  issued  out 
from  between  two  hills,  and,  rendered  desperate 
by  their  fbrmer  loss,  made  a  dreadful  slaughter 
among  the  troops,  who  could  not  be  regularly 
brouOTit  upto  the  charge.     The  Ghiznians  coo- 
tinued  to  fight  and  retreat  for  two  days  and  nights, 
but  Hussein,  the  son  of  Al(,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  the  field ;  so  that  After  the  most  of 
his  men  were  killed,  ht  himself  fell  a  piisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Buctarli  fted,  and  carried 
advice  of  his  ofrn  defeat  to  the  king  at  Nesha^ 
poor. 
Daturbui.      MuSaood  was  obliged  for  that  time  to  restrain 
to^Hk-  his  resentment, upon  accpuntof  some  disturbances 
in  India.     He  marched  back  to  Ghizni,  in  the 
Vear  4^6 ;  and  thence  sent  an  army  under  Ban,  an 
Indian  chief,  against  Ahmud,  who  had  rebelled  in 
his  government.     But,  \v1ren  the  two  armies  flnet, 
Tfa*  rtbek  Ban  '^as  defeated  with  great  slaughter.    Musaood 
"""^"^     beinginformedofthisdlsaster,  sentTouluck,  ano- 
ther Indian  chief,  who,  coming  to  battle  with  Ah- 
mud, gave  hifn  a  total  overthrow.     He  fled  in 
"  great  haste  towards  MunSTira,Tatta,  and  the  coun- 
try near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.     Touluck  pur- 
sued him  so  close,  that  many  thousands  af  the 
runafrays  fell  into  bis  hands,  whom  he  treated  in 

the 
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th*  most  inhuman  manner,  cutting  off  their  noses  A.ft  ro^, 
indears.     When  Ahmud  reached  the  hanks  oftj^^^' 
tht  Indus,  he  found  himself,  if  possible,  in  greater       ' 
distress  than  before ;  for  coJlecting  all  the  boats, 
frhich  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  would  permit,  he 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  river.     But  the  soldiers, 
afraid  of  being  abandoned,  hurried  into  the  boats 
with  such  violence,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  most 
of  them  wcrft  either  overset  or  sunk.    A  sudden 
storm,  and  an  inuodation  of  the  river,  added  to 
the  confusion  of  the  vanquished ;  so  that  very 
few  of  them  escaped.     The  body  of  their  chief 
was  soon  aftorfound  by  the  enemy,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Ghizni. 

A  new  palace  being  finished  in  the  year  ^^^^-^wT" 
at  Ghizni,  a  golden  throne,  studded  with  jewels,  u  ohinl 
Was  erected  in  a  magnificent  hall,  and  a  crown  of 
gold,  weighing  seventy  maunds*,  darting  lustre 
from  its  precious  stones,  suspended  by  a  golden  - 
chain  over  it,  by  way  of  canopy,  under  which  the 
king  sat  in  state,  and  gave  public  audience.    He  Udmm^' 
in  the  same  year  conferred  the  ensigns  and  drums  ^'~ 
of  royalty  upon  bis  son  the  prince  Modood,  and 
sent  him  to  the  government  of  Balich,  whilst  he 
himself  marched  with  an  army  to  India  to  reduce 
the  strong  city  of  Hassi.  This  city  was  the  capital 
of  Sewalic,  a  country  towards  the  head  ot  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  by  the  Hindoos,  reckoned  im- 
pregnable ;  for  they  were  taught  to  believe,  by 
some  of  their  prophets,  that  it  should  never  fafl 
into  the  hands  of  ttie  Mussulmen.    But  the  Indian 
prophets,   like  those  of  other  nations,  deceived 
their  foliowers  ;  i'oi  the  king,  in  the  space  of  six 

days» 

*  lie  le»t  maund  in  IndU  ii  thar  of  Sant,  which  weight 
thirty-Mven  pound]  five  ounces  and  seven  drachnu  aToitdupoiij 
hy  which  we  may  conjecture,  thai  the  value  of  tbii  crown  WM 
iinmeiiie. 
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A^n-uufi.  dajTs,  though  with  a  very  considerable  loss  on  bis 
tf*"     i  side,  scalea  the  place  and  took  it.     He  found  im- 
mense treasures  in  Hassi;  and  having  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  trusty  servant,  he  marched  towards 
the  fort  of  Sunput.    Delpal,  the  govemorofSun- 

Eut,  evacuated  the  place,  and  fled  into  the  woods; 
uthc  had  no  time  to  carry  off  his  treasure,  which 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Musaood  ordered 
all  the  temples  to  bd  laid  in  ruins^  and  all  the 
idols  to  be  broke  down. 
Mw»nnii  ^fusaood  proceeded  froni  thence  in  pursuit  of 
gjgy*  Deipal,  who  began  to  shew  himself  in  the  6eld ; 
but  he  was  surprized  by  the  king,  and  all  his  army 
taken  prisoners,  while  he  himself  escaped  in  the 
habit  of  a  slave.  Musaood  marched  from  thence 
towards  Ram,  another  prince  of  those  parts,  who, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, sent  immense  presents  of  gold  and  elephants, 
excusing  himself,  on  account  of  his  age,  from  per- 
ionally  attending  upon  Musaood.  The  king  re- 
ceived his  presents  and  excuse,  and  withheld  his 
band  from  giving  him  any  farther  molestation  ; 
then  leaving  a  trusty  chief  in  Sunput*,  he  took, 
possession  ot'all  the  countries  in  his  rear,  intending 
to  return  to  Ghizni.  When  he  reached  Lahore, 
he  left  there  his  son  Mugdood,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred the  government  of  that  famous  city  and 
province,  and  the  drums  and  ensigns  of  state, 
with  £ur,  his  favourite,  to  be  his  counsellor  ia 
matters  of  importance. 
KndMte  In  the  year  4S8  Musaood  again  marched  to 
^■***'^  Balicli,  to  quell  the  tumults  raised  by  the  restless 
tribe  of  Siljoki  Tartars,  who,  upon  hearing'  of 
the  king's  approach,  evacuated  that  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  province  addressed  Mu- 
saood, 

*  Forty  mile»  bom  Delbi,  on  tlie  road  te  Laboic. 
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$^ood,  A^d  acquainted  him  that  Tig^  the  Tartar,  A.D.to38: 
after  his  departure,  had  made  divers  incursions ^^■*^ 
into  their  territories,  and  crossinj?  the  river,  had  ' 
lengthened  his  hands  upon  the  lives  and  effects 
of  his  subjects.  The  king  determined  therefore 
to  chastise  him  that  winter,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  tobrfng  tlieotherSiljoki  toa  better 
understanding.  T'he  omrahs  of  his  court,  witli 
one  accord,  advised  him  to  march  first  against  the 
Siljoki,  because  they  had,  for  two  years,  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  inhabitants  of  Chorassan, 
and  were  daily  acquiring  screugth.  Musaood,  at 
that  time,  received  also  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
nobles  of  that  province,  acqu^oting  him  that  his 
enemies,  who  were  once  but  ants,  were  now  be- 
come little  snakes,  and,  if  they  were  not  soon 
destroyed,  they  might  grow  in  a  short  time  to 
serpents. 

But  the  star  of  the  king's  fortune  had  nowTiwpiod 
reached  the  house  of  adversity,  and  he  would  Dot§  ' 
by  any  means  hearken  to  their  advice.  In  lu^ies  di 
to  conquer  the  country  before  him,  he  laid  a  bridge 
over  the  Gion  *,  and  crossing  his  army  without 
opposition,  took  possession  of  the  whole  province 
of  Maver-ul-nere  t-  But,  during  that  winter, 
such  a  quantity  of  snow  felt,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  ditfici{lty  he  marched  back  his  army  to- 
wardsGhizoi.  In  the  mean  time,  Daood;};  prince 
of  the  Siljoki,  marched  with  an  army  against  Ba- 
lich,  from  whence  Amud,  the  governor,  wrote  to 
the  king  the  particulars,  begging,  as  he  had  not 
a,  sufficient  force  to  oppose  the  enemy,  that  be 
would  take  some  measures  to  reinforce  him.  Mu- 
saood upon  this  turned  his  army  towards  Balicb. 
Tiggi, 

.  •  The  Oxm.  +  Tranaoxiana. 

t  He  was  brother  to  the  famouf  lorgrtUBeg,  fint  of  the 
iynutf  of  the  Seljukedei  of  Penu. 
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A.D.W3I:     Tiggi,  the  other  most  capital  man  among  the 
gigg.43°-  Siljoki,  taking  this  advantage,  marched  quickf^ 
chini  pa.*o  Ghizni,  where  he  plundered  the  king's  stables, 
Ivi       and,  after  having  greatly  dishonoured  the  capital, 
he  was  repulsed.      When  Musaood  reached  the 
confines    of  Balich,    Daood    retreated    towards 
Murve,  tipon  which  the   king,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son  Modood,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him 
to  Gurgan.     When  the  Siljoki  heard  of  the  mo- 
pjj^  ^jjj^  tion  of  the  Ghiznians  towards  Murve,  they  soit 
tiw  Siljoki.  an  ambassador,  professing  obedience  and  loyalty^ 
if  the  king  would  bestow  atrack  of  country,  upon 
them,  in  ^ichthey  might  settle.     He  consenting 
to  this  proposal,  sentamessenger  to  their  reigning 
prince,  whose  was  name  Pnga,  to  come  and  settle 
the  treaty,  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  the 
king,  upon  promisft  of  their  future  good  beha- 
viour, alienated  a  large  territory  for  their  m^- 
tenance. 
Jhatftf      Musaood,  after  this  treaty,  turned  with  his  army 
'■         towarils  Herat ;  but  such  was  the  infidelity  of  those 
Tavagers,  that  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  king's 
army,  canying  off  part  of  his  baggage,  and  slay- 
ing a  number  of  his  attendants.  Incensed  at  tlw 
behaviour,  he  sent  a  detachment  in  purauit  of 
them,  \dio  took  a  small  party  of  them  prisoners, 
and  brought  them  to  his  feet.     He  immediately 
ordered  their  heads  to  he  cut  off  and  sent  to  Pugu, 
who  excused  himself,  saying,  that  for  his  part  he 
■was  glad  tbey  had  met  with  their  deserts,  for  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  their  proceediogs. 

Musaood  continued  his  march  to  Herat,  fjrom 

»*«  Herat  to  Neshapoor,  and  from  thence  to  Toos. 
^f ,  At  Toos  he  was  attacked  by  another  tribe  of  the 
Siljokii  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
In  the  mean  time  he  received  intelligence,  th^t 
the  inhabitants  of  fiadwird  had  giveii  up  their 
forts  to  the  Siljoki.  He  jnarcbed  iinmiediiately 
against 
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Against  tlietn,  retook  the  forts,  and  cleaied  that  A.D.ia}9- 
couiitfy   of  the  enemy.     He  then  returned  to  ."*^'*^ 
-N«(hapoor,  the  capital  of  Chorassan,  where  he      ' 
^8pent  the  wJDt^ ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
430,  he  again  returned  to  Badwird,  which  had 
been  infested  in  his  absence  by  To^^il,  a  prioce 
among  the  Siljoki,  who  fled  upon  the  Sultan'^a 
ai^oach  towards  Tizin.  Musaood,  after  this  ex- 
-ploit,  returned  by  tlie  way  of  Sirchue,  whose  in- 
4tabitants  had  remsed  to  pay  their  taxes :  But  upon 
«onie  of  their  chiefs  being  .put  to  death,  they  be- 
'  came  more  tractable ;  and  upon  their  submission 
-the  Icing  continued  his  march  to  Dindaka. 

The  Siljoki,  ooHecting  their  forces  at  Dindaka,  Hiiuin 
•urrounded  the  king's  army,  securing  the  passes ^oua^ 
-upon  every  side  :  Musaood,  to  bring  them  to  anio^ 
'en^^ment,  drew  out  his  array  in  oider  of  battle 
-^bicH  the  enemy  by  no  means  ckclined,  advancing 
■upon  all  quarters  with  barbarous  shouts  and  great 
dmpetuoeity.  Tfaisuncomnionmetliod  of  charging 
-dncouTi^ea  the  Ghianian  troops;  and  whethor 
through  fear  or  perfidy,  several  ^generaJs,  m  the 
'beginningof  the  action,  rode  otf  with  their  whole 
Aquadrons,  and  joined  the' enemy.  The  king, 
■enraged  at  this  treachery,  and  seeing  his  affairs  in 
-a  jdeaperate  situation,  addressed  himself  in  a  few 
^worIs  to  his  friends  about  him.  He  told  them 
-that  their  own  satiety,  their;long  acquired  honour^ 
■the.glory  of  their' king,  and  tlie  security  of  their 
native  countFy,  now  depended  upon  one  noble 
«fibrt  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies, 
and  those  still  greater «iwtniQs,  who  had  so  basely 
deserted  their  cause. 

Musaood  then  turaLpj;  his  horse  -  to  where  hi:Hiinie«« 
beheld  the  torrent  of  gleaming- arms -rolling  oo, 
plunged  singly  tooppose  the  stream,  bearing  dowa 
«il  betbre  him,  and  exhi  biting  such  acis  ofg^aatic, 
force  and  valour,  as  never  king  hadi^i^re  xli»- 
played. 
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A.D.  1041.  played.    A  few  of  his  friends,  rouzed  by  his  words 
Higtf.433j  jn  j  actions,  and  that  innate  honour  which  inspires 
'       the  brave,  seconded  their  Lord  so  well,  that  whi- 
thersoever he  turned  his  fatal  sword,  the  enemy 
^  were  mowed  down,  or  retreated  before  him.  But 
now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard, 
misfortune  was  active   behind  it ;  for  when  he 
'looked  round  he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army, 
JJ^^^*  excepting  that  body  he  commanded  in  person,  de- 
Cm3f      vouring  the  paths  of  flight.  Theking,  sceinghim- 
^^**  self  thus  shamefully  deserted,   and  that  no  hope 
from  his  single  arm  remained,  turned  his   stem, 
and  trampling  down  the  enemy,  opened  to  him- 
self a  clear  passage  with  his  own  Bword.  When  he 
reached  the  river  near  Murve,  he  met  with  a  few 
of  the  fugitives,  who  now  began  to  collect  them- 
jwii^     selves  from  all  quarters.  He  took  from  thence  the 
town.      way  of  Ghor,  a[\d  proceeded  to  Ghizni.  There  be 
seized  upon  the  generals  who  had  so  ingloriously 
deserted  him.   He  ordered  Ati  Daia,  Buctadi,  and 
Sab  Sinai,  to  he  conveyed  to  Hindostan,  and  con- 
-  fined  in  a  certain  fbrt  for  life. 
"*wh'***     'I'heking,  finding  himself,  at  this  period,unable 
to  withstand  the  enemy,  resolved  to  withdraw  to 
India,  till  he  could  collect  his  forces,  and  make 
another  effort  to  retrieve  his  affairs.     He  left  hb 
son  Modood,  and  his  Vizier,  with  foor  thousand 
horse,  to  defend  Balich,  and  ordered  his  other  son 
the  prince  Mugdood,  «dio  had  come  from  Lahore 
with  two  thousand  horse,  to  secure  Moultau.  la 
the  mean  time  Erid,  another  of  his  sons,  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  toawethe  mountain  Afghans, 
near  Gbizni,  who  were  in  arms.     He  then  c<^ 
lected  all  bis  wealth  from  the  difiisrent  strong  holds 
to  Ghizni,  and  laying  it  upon  camels,  bent  his  way 
to  Lahore,  sending  for  his  brother  Mahommed, 
who  had  been  dethroned  and  blinded  from  bis 
confinement,  •  ... 

.    .  When 
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When  Musaood  arrived  upon  tlie  banks  of  theA.D.ieHi. 
Gelum,  the  water  of  which,  on  account  of  it3r*"'*^j' 
purity,  13  called  the  water  of  Paradise,  the  slaves,  Awmnii 
who  were  very  numerous  in  his  camp,  entered  into  mihecmp. 
a  confederacy  with  the  camel- keepers,  and  began 
to  divide  the  treasure  among  them.     Tlie  troops 
observing  this,  they  were  determined  to  partake  of 
the  spoil,  so  that  in  a  moment  nothing  was  to  he 
seen  out  drawn  swords,    ravage,  and  confusion. 
Every  one  plundered  his  neighbour ;  some  gained 
much  wealth,  while  others,  more  weak  or  unfor- 
tunate, were  robbed  of  all  upon  which  they  had 
laid  their  hands,  and  stripped  of  their  own  besides.  MJiomr 
The  army,  for  this  tumult,  fearing  the  resentment  3^^ 
of  the  king,  and  not  choosing  to  refund  the  pi  un-  kior. 
der,  hastened  in  a  mob  to  Mahommed,  the  blind, 
who  had  been  before  king,  and,  exalting  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  proclaimed  him  Emperor. 

Musaoodwas,  duringthis  time,  collecting  what  ^ 
friends  he  could  to  suppress  the  mutiny ;  but  no 
sooner  was  it  known  that  his  brother  was  proclaim- 
ed king,  than  he  found  himself  entirely  deserted. 
The  mob  pressing  round  him,  he  was  dbliged,to 
give  himself  up  into  their  hands,  and  he  was  car- 
ried before  the  new  king.  Mahommed  told  him, 
be  had  no  design  to  take  his  life,  and  desired  he 
might  pitch  upon  some  fort,  whither  he  might  re- 
tire \Vith  his  family  into  confinement.  Afusaood, 
in  this  extremity,  chose  the  fort  of  Kurri,  but  was 
even  in  distress  tor  money  to  pay  his  few  menial 
attendants,  This  obliged  him  to  send  a  person 
to  his  brother  to  request  him  for  some.  Ma- 
liommed  accordingly  ordered  the  pitiful  sum  of 
five  hundred  dirms  to  be  sent  him  ;  upon  which 
Alusaood,  when  it  was  brought  him,  exclaimed 
-after  the  following  manner:  "O  wonderful  cast 
of  Providence !  O  crud  reverse  of  fate !  Yester- 
day was  1  not  a  mighty  prince ;  three  thousand 
camels 
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AP-  »»■  camels  beodin;  under  m^  tfeafuK  ?  To-day  I  am 

^  ig^-  4»3-  forced  :to  beg,and,to  ncevye  but  them^e  ipftckerf 
'  of  my  wants."  With  tAiathe  borrowed  a  thou.- 
sand  dirntB  from  his  aervaats,  and  bestowed  it  inn 
present  upon  his  brother's  messenger,  who  baii 
hrought  the  five  hundred  -dinns,  wliicjh  he  ^eaisd 
lie  might  figain  carry  back  to  hia  master. 

Manomnied,  upon  his  accession,  advanced  his 
SOD  Ahmed  to  the  government,  Reserving  for  him- 
fielf  only  the  name,  though  Ahmed  wa»,  by  maay* 
fupposed  to  have  a  tincture  of  nu4nfss  in  iht0,di&- 
ndMOMi-  position.  The  firat  thing  he  didwaa,  without  con^ 
■««J.       suiting  his  father,  in  conjunction  withilu3  cousi» 
Soliman  the  sea  of  Eqspptt,  ^nd  ihe  ^u  of  AU 
Cheshaviilid,   to  go  to  ^he  gastle  of  Kurii,  atHi 
assassinate  Musaood,  tnihe  yepr-iSS-  ^ut^aome 
HUiOuno.  affirm  that  he  buried  him  ^Hve  in  .-a  wcU-     The 
^'  reign  of  Mqsaood  wasQipeyeati6andDine.tnontfa& 

Jle  was  a.prince  of  pnconiinpn3ltrengt;b.aiiid -bra- 
very ;  affable,  of  rasy  ^cess,  and  geneious  to 
prodigality,  particuMrly  to  learned  men,  of  whose 
company  he  w^a  exc«f^ively  foRd.  whijPb  drev 
^any  ftom  all  parts  to  his  court. 

Among  the  hrst  of  :the  .learned  iti  the  ^»iHt  Ojf 

MusaooM,  we  must  recKop.Ajbu.Keih^u  of  Cba- 

xi^m,  a  great  philosopher  .and  ju^tcobger,  vfhs> 

wrote  one  of  the  best  tr^tisas  upon  iMtrpnctmy, 

called  Canoon  Musaoodi,  fpr  vtbichihie  SfAi  pre* 

seated  with  an:elephan.tiat>d^pf'8ilver,'tbe»iaeof 

whidh  we-aie  not.tqld-  .Aj>u  MfihorDmtid  Naa^ 

was  also  a  man  pf  muj;h. limitation  in-tbis.age. 

Jde  wrote  a  bppk -called  .MMiB^3pdi,.in  uipportof 

■the  dqctrinse  of  Abu  >^^tfa,  which  :he  presented 

to  the  king.     The  mthor-s^  i^Rf&it  ttl  S»fi» 

airit*.    tells  us,  that  ^  9ji|efl8i'ife,wais  tlie.4(ing>i4tBntyi, 

"*■        that  some  days,  i»  the;iQ«^th  jofiUamaaii,  be  t»- 

Micnifi-   3tow«d  often  a  lapk  of^nRs^i^ntbe  po^r.    la 

**"•        .the.b^pnio.g.of  hi3i(^gn,:lteJttititJiUay'nobte 

8    '  jDOsqueS} 
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mosques,  and  endowed  many  colleges  and  schools,  a.d  1041. 
which  he  erected  in  diiFe'rent  cities  of  his  do-  ""^'^^j 
minions. 

Musaood  was  far  from  being  so  fortunate  asstiwof 
his  father  Mamood.  Al  Kader  Billa  reigned  with  j^'^f  ° 
the  title  of  Calipha  in  Bagdad  and  its  territory  :  Mi»»ood. 
A  branch  of  the  family  of  Boia  were  sovereigns  of 
Persia  Proper,  Kerman  or  the  ancient  Caramania, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabian  Irac.  The  Siljoki 
Tartars  having,  in  a  course  of  depredatory  expe- 
ditions, ravaged  and  conquered  the  vast  country 
of  Maver-ul-nere,orTransoxiana, passed  the  Oxus 
in  the  reign  of  Musaood,  defeated  him  in  many 
battles,  and  stripping  him  of  Chorassanandallthe 
Persian  conquests  of  his  father,  founded  under 
their  chief  Trogrilbeg,  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Siljokies.  Thedominions  of  Ghizni  becamevery 
much  contracted  lo  the  north,  consisting  only  of 
the  provinces  of  Seistan,  Zabulistan,  and  Cabul, 
■to  the  north-west  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  empire,  on  the  aide  of  India,  suf- 
fered no  change  m  this  reign. 


MODOOD. 
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A.D.io4i.  y}/  HEN  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Musaood 
Hgtr.433.  j.gj^g  ^^  Mahommed  the  blind,  he  wept  bitterly, 
Mahom-    iind  severely  reproached  the  assassins.     He  ettn; 
f^T^^"  sgme  time  wrote  to  the  prince  Modood,  who  ww 
dwhV     then  at  Balich,  that  such  and  such  people  had  killed 
Murtood.  hjsfather  ;  calling  God  to  witness  that  his  han^ 
were  clear  of  the  wicked  deed.     To  this  Modood  • 
replied,  sarcastically,  May  God  lengthen  the  days 
of  6u  good  and  aomerciful  a  king,  anM  grant  that 
his  road  son,  Ahmed,  may  gain  glory  in  the  prac- 
MoAmA     tice  of  regicide,  till  his  reward  be  (Gained  from 
^^^'  our  hands.     Modood  was  for  marching  inrmedi- 
ohUoi.      ately  to  revcBge  the  death  trf"  his  iather!  but  he 
was  persuaded  by  his  council  to  go  first  to  Ghizni ; 
where  the  citizens,  upon  bis  approach,  throngea 
out  to  meet  him,  and  expressed  their  joy  in  accla- 
mations and  congratulations  upon  his  accession. 
M«rdwi  to      In  the  year  433  he  marched  from   Ghizni ; 
S^^E^hu  while  Mahommed  the  blind,  appointing  his  youn- 
^(if-       ger  son  Nami,  governor  of  Peshawir  and  Alpul- 
tan,  marched  in  person  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  receive  Mamood,  who  was  moving  that  way^ 
and  the  two  armies  meeting  in  the  forest  of  Diner, 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  the  flames  of  coa- 
tentioa 

*  Hii  titln  are,  Abu!  Fatte,  Catmb  ul  MuIqc,  Sluhab  nl 
Mnloc,  Shahib  ul  Dowla,  Amir  Modood  ben  Mnuood,  ben 
Munood  Ghiznavi,  the  ion  of  the  Victorioiu,  the  P(de.ttir  of 
the  Empire,  the  Light  of  Fortune,  ilie  Lord  MoBooD  ton  of 
Muuoodi  the  ion  of  NUmood  of  Ghism. 
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tCBtion  hegm  to  arise.     The  gales  of  victory  at  a-D.  lo^t, 
lenrth  began  to  fan  the  standards  of  Modood,  ^g°'-^33y 
while  Mah(Hnnied,  with  his  sons,  and  Ali  Chesha-  Totally  de- 
wiad,  and  Solimantheson  of  Euaoph,  were  taken  f<««JJ^ 
prisooera.     They  were  all   put  to  death  except 
Abdul  Kihim,  the   son   of  Mahommed,  whom 
Modood  pardoned  for  this  reason  :  that  during  the 
time  that  his  father  Musaood  was  prisoner,  Abdul 
fiahim  went  with'his  brother  Reimaii  to  see  him. 
When,  upon  this  occasion,  the  latter  insultingly 
threw  off  Musaood's  royal  cap,  Rahim  took  it  up, 
and  put  it  upon  .the  king's  head  with  much  re- 
Jipect,  chastising  his  brother  for  his  mean  and 
barbarous  behaviour. 

Modood  having  thus  revenged  his  father's  mur- 
der, built  a  town  on  the  spot  upon  which  he  had 
.  obtained  the  victory,  and  called  it  the  victorious 
city  *,  He  carried  the  remains  of  his  father  and 
family  to  be  interred  at  Ghizni ;  whither  he  re- 
turned, andappointed  Ahmed  his  vizier.  But  he 
«oon  after  discharged  that  chief  from  his  high 
office,  and  conferred  the  dignity  upon  ChajaTahir. 
He  sent,  at  the  same  time,  Ahmed  with  a  force  to 
Moultan,  against  Nami,  the  son  of  his  uncle  Ma- 
hommed, whom  he  slew,  reducing  the  country 
under  the  obedience  of  Modood.  The  king  had 
now  nothing  to  fear  but  frotn  his  own  brother, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Lahore  and  its  depcn- 
-deacies.  This  brother,  upon  tlie  murder  of  his 
father,  marched  from  Moultan,  and  by  the  coun- 
sel of  Eas,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Indus,  Hassi,  and  Tannasar. 

Modood  finding  that  his  brother  refused  to  pay  J^J^ 
him  allegiance,  ordered  an  army  against  him.  Mug-  umj 
dood  being  apprised  of  this  expedition,  niarchSl  ^JJJ^J^ 
from  Hassi,  where  he  then  resided,  with  his  whole 
u  2  forc^ 
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A.  D.  1043.  force,  to  oppose  the  imperial  troops.    He  came 
Higtt.  43J.  yp  ^jjjj  jj^g^  before  they  reached  Lahore,  with 
an  army  so  numerous,  that  the  forces  of  Modood 
were  upon  the  point  of  flying  at  their  appearance, 
several  of  the  chiefe  deserting  their  colours,  and 
enlisting  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Mug- 
dood.     Butfortune  here,  or  treachery,  befriended 
k"'J*daii  M<^ood.     In  the  morning  of  the  ide  of  sacrifice, 
in  bis  bed.  Mugdood  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without  any 
previous  complaint,  or  apparent  cause  of  his  dis- 
ease.     But  what  seemed  to  discover  the  hand  of 
traitors,    was,  that  next  day,  his  counsellor  and 
friend  Eas  was  found  dead  in  the  same  manner, 
Mugdood's  army  marched  under  the  banners  of 
RIodoqd,  &o  that  the  southern  countries  submitted 
in  peace.   Nor  was  Modood  less  fortunate  towards 
,  the  north.  The  province  of  Maver-ul-nere,  which 
had  for  some  time  asserted  its  independence,  sub- 
mitted.    But  the  Siljokies,  notwithstanding  the 
'  king  had  taken  one  of  the  daughters  of  their 
chief  in  marriage,  began  to  make  incursions  anew 
into  his  territories, 
iiiiraiion         In  the  year  435,  the  prince  of  Delhi,  in  alli- 
fiomDtlhLg^^g  with  others,   raising  an  army,  took  Hassi, 
Tannasar,  and  their  dependencies,  from  the  go- 
vernors to  whom  Modood  had  entrusted  them. 
Tlie  Hindoos  from  thence  marched  towards  the 
fort  of  Nagracut,  which  they  besieged  for  four 
months,  and  the  garrison  being  distressed  for  pro- 
visions, and  no  succours  coming  from  I^ahore, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating.    The 
Hindoos,  according  to  the  antient  form,  erected 
A  pretend-  "cw  idols,  and  recommenced  the  rites  of  idolatry. 
•d<rivaiL    We  are  told  that  the  prince  of  Delhi,   observing 
a  weakness  in  the  empire  of  Ghizni,  pretended  to 
have  seen  a  vision,  in  which  the  great  idol  of  Na- 
gracut told  him,  that  having  now  revenged  him- 
self upon  Ghizni,  he  would  meet  him  at  Nagra- 
cut 
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cut  in  his  former  temple.  This  story  being  pro-  a-.d.io43. 
pagated  by  the  Brahmins,  who  probably  were  iu  .  *^*3» 
the  secret,  it  gained  faith  among  the  superstitious,  ' 
by  which  means  the  raja  was  joined  by  zealots 
from  all  parts,  and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  very  numerous  army.  With  this  army,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  he  besieged  Nagracut, 
and,  when  the  place  surrendered,  he  took  care  to 
have  an  idol  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  the 
former,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  Delhi,  a^cAj 
introduced,  in  the  night,  into  a  garden  in  the  cen-  '^'^^ 
tre  of  the  place.  This  image  being  discovered  in 
the  morning,  there  was  a  prodigious  rejoicing 
among  his  deluded  votaries,  who  exclaimed,  that 
their  god  was  returned  from  Ghizni.  The  raja 
and  the  Brahmins,  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  the  populace,  with  great  pomp  and 
festivity,  carried  him  into  thetemple,  where  he 
received  the  worship  and  congratulations  of  his 
people.  TTie  story  raised  so  much  the  fame  of 
the  idol,  that  thousands  came  daily  to  worship 
from  all  parts  of  Hindostan,  as  also  to  consult 
him  as  an  oracle  upon  all  important  occasions. 
The  manner  of  consultation  was  this:  the  persons 
who  came  to  inquire  into  futurity  slept  on  the 
floor  of  the  temple  before  him,  after  drinking  a 
dose  of  something  which  the  Brahmins  prescribed 
to  create  dreams,  from  which  they  predicted 
their  fortune  in  the  morning,  according  to  their 
own  fancy. 

The  success  of  the  prince  of  Delhi  gave  such  ?,"h^ 
confidence  to  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Punjaab,  or  the 
provinceaboutthefive  branches  of  the  (ndus,  and 
other  places,  that  though  before,  like  foxes,  they 
fiurst  hardly  creep  from  tlieir  holes,  for  fear  of 
the  Mussulman  arms,  yet  now  they  put  on  the 
aspect  of  lions,  and  openly  set  their  masters  at 
defiance.  Three  of  those  ngas,  with  ten  thou- 
u  3  sand 
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AD-io*^  sand  horse,  andafiimiumerablearmy  of  fimt,  idJ 
2f^_^'  vanced  to  Lahore,  and  invested  rt.  The  Mtidsul- 
men,  indefence  of  their  laws,  families,  and  effiKtsr, 
exerted  all  imagiDsble  valour  upon  this  occasioii, 
during  the  space  of  seven  months,  defending  thd 
town,  street  by  street ;  for  the  walls  beitig  bad, 
were  soon  laidinruina.  Finding,  however,  that 
■  m  the  end  they  must  be  rooted  out  by  this  de- 
fensive war  unless  they  had  speedy  saccours,  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  devote  their  lives  to 
victory  or  martyrdom ;  and  making  a  salty  ont  of 
the  city,  presented  themselves,  in  order  of  battle, 
before  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Hindoos,  eithei" 
struck  with  their  nnexpected  appearance,  or  inti- 
midated by  their  resolution,  betook  themselves 
instantly  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter. 

In  the  year  preceding  this  event,  the  king  sent 
Artagi  Hajib  with  an  army  to  Tiberistan,  against 
the  ever-restless  Siljoki.  Whefl  he  reached  that 
place,  he  heard  that  the  son  o^  Daood  had  ad- 
vanced to  Arkin  ;  but  when  the  two  armies  Arevf 
up  ill  order  against  one  another,  the  chief  of  the 
Siljoki,  who  was  a  young  man,  without  either  ex- 
perience or  coinage,  shewed  such  pusillanimity  in 
arranging  his  troops,  that  the  enemy  had  bcgnn 
the  charge  before  they  were  properly  formed,  which 
occasioned  an  immediate  confusion,  so  that  they 
fatrfT"^ abandoned  thefield,  and  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  Artagi,  having  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit, marched  directly  to  Balich,  which  the  Siljoki 
had  taken,  and  recovered  that  city  out  of  theii" 
hands.  Not  long  after  the  Siljoki  advanced  agairt 
with  a  powerful  force,  and  invested  the  saraeplace. 
As  it  was  not  very  defensible,  and  Artagi  was  tod 
weak  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  wrotfe 
to  Modood  tor  succonra.  The  succours  not  aT** 
riving,  and  the  general  lindihghis  difficulties  daily 
increasing, 
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incrtiAlng,  'and  his  foretr  dnftinishing,  determmerf  a  t>:io4tf. 
to  evacuate  tlie  place,  which  he  accordingly  did,  ^^'j^ 
and  fled  to  Ghizni,  with  a  few  of  his  attendants.       ^ 
But  the  popular  outcry  was  so  great  against  the 
unforttuiate  Artagi,  that  Modood  was  mdiged,  in 
some  measure,  to  silence  the  clamour  by  the  death  J^^ 
of  his  servant.     About  this  time,  another  tribe  oftoi«X 
the  Turkumans  of  Ghizizi  made  an  incursion  in- 
to the  Ghiznian  territories,  by  the  way  of  Bust. 
r'nst  whom  Modood  sent  an  army,  which  gave 
1  a  signal  defeat. 

In  the  year  436,  Tahir  the  vizier  was  deposed,  TheTnAn^ 
awd  Abdul  Rysaac  was  exalted  to  that  dignity  ;"^^ 
and  in  the  same  year,  Tughril  was  sent  with  a  ««&««* 
force  towards  Bust,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Setstatr,  and  bi-ought  his  own  brother,  and  Ringi, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  prisoners  tO' 
Ghimr.  The  Siljoki,  in  the  year  tbllowing,  col- 
lected al!  their  forces,  and  directed  their  march 
towards  Ghizni,  plundering  the  palace  of  Bust 
Tughril  was  ordered  against  them,  with  the  troops 
of  Ghizni,  and  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  pursued  them  out  of  the  country.  Atter 
this  victory  Tughrit  marched  immediately  against 
the  Torkmnans  of  Candahar,  whom  they  called 
red-caps,  and  defeating  them  also,  took  many 
prisoners,  whom  he  brought  to  Ghizni. 

In  the  438th  year,  Tughril  was  again  ordered  to  Tnghrii 
Bust,  with  a  numerous  army ;  bat  when  he  came  '"'^ 
tOf  Tiggiabad,  he  began  to  hatch  treason  against 
hw  sovereign.  News  of  his  revolt  having  reached 
Modood,  he  sent  some  pei3ons  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim  hint  tohisduty,  with  promises  of  pardon, 
and  a  retnoval  of  an  his  disgusts  which  he  might 
have  entertained.     To  this  Tughril  replied,  that 
the  reason  of  this  step  was  to  secure  himself:  That 
he  had  an  information  of  a  plot  formed  against  his ' 
liflf>  by  those  sycophants,  whose  only  business  was 
u  4  to 
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A.  D.  v»6.  to  stand  by  the  throne,  and  to  amuse  the  too  ea83r 
H-ECT.  438^  ggj-j  pf  j.|jg  Ijjjjg  ^jjjj  ij^  j^jjj  flattery :  That  being 
'  once  forced  to  disobedience,  he  had,  for  a  subject, 
gone  too  far  to  retreaL  The  king's  einissu-ies, 
however,  though  they  had  no  effect  upon  Tughril, 
found  that  the  most  part  of  the  chiefs  were  still 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  brought  over  others,  who 
had  changed,  rather  out  of  a  desire  of  innovation, 
than  disaffection  to  their  sovereign.  Upon  this 
they  returned,  and  having  told  the  king  in  what 
manner  things  were  concerted  with  the  otherchicfe, 
he  immediately  ordered  Ali  the  son  of  Ribbi,  one 
of  his  generals,  with  two  thousand  horse,  to  fa-, 
vour  the  insurrection :  so  that  Tughril,  finding 
himself  deserted  by  the  army,  upon  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  Ali,  betook  himself  to  flight,  with  a  few 
of  his  adherenbi. 
^miidiDgi  l^ig^t  another  omrah,  was  in  the  same  year 
sent  to  Ghor,  to  the  assistance  of  Willidingi,  who, 
joining  him  with  his  force,  they  both  inarched 
against  Abu  Ali,  prince  of  Ghor,  and  havin? 
driven  him  into  a  fort,  he  was  there  besieged,  and 
taken  prisoner.  This  place  was  reckoned  so  strong, 
that,  tor  seven  hundred  years  before,  the  reduc- 
tion of  it  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  body. 
When  Tiggi  found  himself  master  of  the  fort,  he 
treacherously  laid  hands  upon  Willidingi,  whose 
right  he  came  to  support,  and  carried  him  in' 
chains,  with  Abul  AH,  to  Ghizni,  where  the  king 
^.^-rt  settled  their  dispute,  by  cutting  off  both  their 
tadci£.  headii.  Tiggi  was  sent  soon  after  against  Byram 
Neal,  general  of  the  Siljoki.  He  met  the  enemy 
in  the  districts  of  Bust,  and  engaged  them,  gain- 
ing at  length  the  long- disputed  field.  He  was 
again,  in  the  year  4^9,  sent  against  Kisdar,  who 
refused  to  pay  his  tribute,  whom  lie  subdued,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  king's  commands,  and 
returned 
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returned  with  his  anny  to  Ghizni  the  vear  fol- A.D.1047. 
lowing.  '  ^«8»^ 

Mouood,  the  followine  year,  in  one  day,  con-  Mei^^ 
ferred  the  royal  dress,  arums  and  colours,  upontonfenthe 
liis  two  eldest  sons,  Mamood,  whom  he  sent  to^^gf' 
Lahore,  and  upon  Munsur,  whom  he  sent  to  the  tii  •«». 
province  of  Peshawir.     At  the  same  time  Ali, 
chief  magistrate  of  Ghizni,  was  sent  to  command 
the  other  imperial  conquests  in  India.     Ali  first 
inarched  to  Peshawir,  and  took  the  fort  of  Ma> 
bitila  from  Ahin,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
king's  authority,  then  senta  letter  of  invitation  to 
Higgi  Rai,  a  general  of  the  Hindoos,  who  had 
done  much  service  in  the  time  of  Mamood,  but, 
upon  account  of  some  political  matters,  had  fled 
from  the  court,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
mountains   of  Cashmire.     The  invitation  being 
complied  with,  the  king  desired  his  attendance  at 
Ghizni. 

While  Ali  was  settling  the  countries  about  the 
lDdu8,some  malicious  chiefs  in  his  camp  forwarded 
many  complaints  against  htm  to  the  king.     He 
was  called  to  Ghizni,  and  imprisoned,  under  the 
care  of  one  Mirik  the  son  of  Hassen.     Tliis  man, 
out  of  former  enmity,  and  with  a  design  to  extort 
money  from  him,  put  him  to  the  torture,  and  soon  Aliprtw 
after  to  death  itself.    Fearing,  however,  that  the^*^ 
king  might  some  day  inquire  for  the  prisoner,  and 
order  him  to  be  produced,  he  himself  being  then  a 
g^eat  favourite,  endeavoured  to  divert  Modood's 
mind  to  some  important  affairs,  till  he  should  be 
able  to  frame  some  excuse  for  the  death  of  AH. 
He  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  sultan  to  form  an 
expedition  against  Chorassan,  by  the  way  ot  Cabul. 
When  they  reached  Lowgur,  they  besieged  the 
fort  of  Sancoot,  where  there  was  a  considerable 
treasure  lodged.     But  there  the  king  was  seized  ModMd 
with  a  disorder  in  his  liver,  which  daily  gaining'^"** 
grount^ 
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AJi.  10(91  grtHind^  he  wn^obliged  to  proceed  to  Ohtflir  in  a 
i^"  **i'  litter ;  while  his  vizier,    Abul    Rysac,  with  the 
'        army,  marched  back  into  Scistan,  to  dppOae  the 
SiljfHcieft  who  had  inraded  thati  cauntry. 

When  the  king  arrived  at  Ghizar,  be  ordered 

Miiik  to. bring  his  prisomcr  AH  befoffe  him,  io-OT- 

der  t&  be  dischargra  from  confiaement.  Mirtk,  bf 

plauaible  excuse^  delayed  the  time  for  a  week, 

oeforfe  the  expir^ioB  of  which,  the  king  took 

DiH.        leave  of  the  worlds  in  the  year  foar  hiMdrm  ind 

fortjT'onr,  hajvtfig  reigned  niaeyean,  witii  ObHiCfr 

some  clemeaey,  and  great  reputation. 

A^Mthe      "^^  **^'*  "*'  affair*  in  Asia  snflercd  rety  litlkj 

A»ui  of     change  doriog  the  rciga  of  Modood.    A\  Karf em- 

"•**^    Succeeded  Al  Kadir  in  the  CaHphaH,  and  Te^t 

fieg,  king  of  the  Siijoki  Tartars,  who  was  iKMr 

in  posBesHon  of  all  Persia  and  TransoAiana,  payctt 

a  nonrnal  allegiance  to  the  Calipha,  by  the  a«cflp< 

tant-e  of  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  forces. 

Modood  kept  possession  of  all  the  territories  left  to 

faitu  by  bis  father  Musaood  in  thenorth,  and  there 

was  very  little  alteration  on  the  side  otiMdiv. 


MUSAOOD 
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MUSAOOD  II. 


When  Modood  had  taken  hisjourn^  tatbeA.B.io4f, 
other  world,  A!i  the  son  of  Ribbi,  who  was  then  i"^**'j 
in  great  power,  had  formed  a  design  to  usurp  the  M^^^Id 
throne ;  but  concealing  his  intentions,  he  raised  m>  uAnt, 
Musaood,  the  son  of  Modood,  who  was  then  a  ^TSl"^ 
child  of  four  years,  to  the.Musnud..    Tiggi,  the^'*"'^ 
acMt  in  power  to  Ali,  not  being  made  a  partner 
in  his  measures,  was  highly  onended,  and  drew 
off,  with  half  the  army,  who  were  in  his  interest. 
The  troops  were  thus  split  into  two  factions,  and 
came  to  action ;  in  which  Ali  being  worsted,  the 
fection  of  Tiggi  took  Abul  Hasaen  Ali,  one  ofHe^aj^ 
the  sons  of  the  emperor  Musaood,  who  had  esi  ^""^ 
caped  the  resentment  of  Ali  the  son  of  Ribbi,  and 
proclaimed  him  king,  deposing  Musaood,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  six  days. 


AU. 
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A-D.  it>su  *-^  '<*'*  Friday,  the  first  of  Shaban,  in  the  year 
Higer-4«- four  hundred  and  forty-one,  Ali •  ascended  the 
^T^l"?  throne  of  Ghizni,  and  took  the  wife  of  his  -bro- 
At  Onae.  ther  Modood,  the  former  king,  in  marrii^^     la 
the  mean  time,  Ali,  the  son  of  Ribbi,  iu  associa- 
tion with  Mirik,  broke  open  the  treasuiy,  atnd 
taking  out  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels, 
fled,  with  a  company  of  the  royal  slaves,    and 
some  of  the  chiefs,  whom  they  had  brought  over 
to  their  interest,  to  Peshawir.     At  Peshawirthey 
were  joined  by  the  natives,  raised  a  great  army, 
and  reduced  Moultan,  and  the  countries  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  their  obedience,  making 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Afghans  or  Patans,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  public  disturbances 
to  plunder  those  provinces. 
Bdeued        In  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  Ali 
JJ^jJjJJf^  called  his  brothers,  Murda  Shaw,  and  Ezid  Ear, 
luuiid.      from  the  fort  of  NadUma,  where  they  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  treated  thein  with  afFection  and 
respect.     But,  at  this  time,  Abdul  Reshid,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Mamood,  began  to  form  a 
faction  in  his  own  favour.    To  crush  Reshid,  the 
king  opened  his  treasury,  and  entertained  a  great 
army ;    notwithstanding  which,  his  power  b^an 
daily  visibly  to  decline.    Reshid  advanced  in  the 
mean  time,  with  his  army,  to  Ghizni,  and,  gain- 
ing a  complete  victory,  ascended  the  throne. 


RESHID. 

•  Abul  Haucn  All. 
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RESHID. 

Abdul  Reshid*,  as  we  have  already  men- *-D- i«5»- 
tioned,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Mamood,  and  ^*"'* 
was,  by  the  order  of  Modood,  imprisoned  in  a 
castle  near  Bust.  When  the  vizier,  Abdul  Rysac,  ' 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Modood,  marched  t> 
with  an  army  to  settle  the  country  of  Seistan  ; 
he,  upon  hearing  of  the  king's  death,  in  confede- 
racy with  Abul  Fazil,  Residj  the  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Altasash,  and  Noshtagi  Hajib,  in  the  year 
443,  released  Reshid  from  his  confinement,  and, 
asserting  his  cause'  with  vigour,  raised  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  throne.  His  predecessor  Ali 
was  seized  by  some  of  the  Zemindars,  in  the 
■country  into  which  he  had  fled,  brought  prisoner 
before  Reshid,  and  confined  in  the  fort  of  Didi. 

The  king,  by  various  means,  prevailed  upon  BnnnMer 
Ali  the  son  of  Ribbi,  who  had  usurped  the  Ghiz-  ^i^bt* 
nian  conquests  in  India,  to  submit  to  his  allegi- 
ance, and  to  return  to  Ghizni.  He  appointed 
Noshtagi  Hajib  to  the  command  of  those  pro- 
vinces, created  him  an  omrah,  and  sent  him  with 
a  fine  army  to  Lahore.  Noshtagi,  upon  his  way, 
turning  to  Nagracot,  laid  siege  to  that  place, 
and,  on  the  sixth  day,  scaling  the  walls,  took  it 
by  assault. 

Tughril,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was,  notwithstanding  his  treachery  to  his  former, 
master,  now  again  intrusted  with  tne  government 
of  Seistan,  which  he  soon  brought  under  proper 
regulations.  Being  stirred  up  by  the  spirit  of 
treachery 

*  Hii  tide*  at  length  arc*  ZHit.Bl.MiiItick,  Saltan  Abdul  Re. 
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A^io5«.  treachery  and  ambition,   he  conceived  hopes  of 

i^^"'**t  assuming  royalty ;    and  raising  a  great  army, 

Tttghiu  te-  marched  towards  Ghizni ;  where  Reshid  being 

'*'■•  almost  destitute  of  troops,  was  forced  to  shut 

Beoeps     himself  up;  but  the  place  being  very  extensive, 

SrSiK    '*■  *3s  hnpossible  for  him  to  defend  it  long,  which 

likaMid  hehoTcver  did   to  the  last  extremity.     Ghizat 

***        was  taken  at  length,  and  the  k'mg,  with  ninp  of 

t}ie  blood  royal,  were  inhumuly  put  to  deftth  hy 

the  usurper,  who  now  ascended  the  throne.    But 

TughrJl  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vil- 

lany  ;  having  wrote  to  Noshtagi,  endeavouring 

to  biing  him  over  by  fair  means  to  acknowledge 

^im,  tlut  chief  answered  hijn  with  the  contempt 

he  deserved.     Noshtagi,  st  tlie  same  tim^  wrote 

private  letters  to  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Aiusaood,  whom  the  tyrant  had   compelled   tp 

marry  him,  as  also  to  all  the  omraha  who  he  kneir 

TLenwrp-  ^^  retained  their  loyalty  for  the  imperial  family, 

a  MOMt*   spiriting  them  up  to  conspire  against  the  usurper'^ 

*""*       life.  T&y  were  so  far  excited  to  resentment,  that 

a  conspiracy  was  forthwith  formed  amongst  thent. 

and  put  in  execution  on  new  year's  day,  when 

Tiu^il  was  stej^ing  up  to  the  throne  to  give 

puBic  audience.    Tmis  the  usurper*  at  ti»  (od 

of  forty  days,  arrived  at  his  tragical  ^d- 

After  this  important  transactjop,  No^btagi  ar- 
rived at  Ghizni  with  his  ftrmy,  and  valUvg  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  inquired  whether  fiov  yet  r^roaincfl  of 
the  royal  race  of  Subuctagi.  He  was  informeil 
that  there  w^re  still  imprisoned  in  a  ccvt^n  fert, 
Firoch  Za^d,  Ibrahim  and  Suja<  Thefe  jbe  pr* 
tiered  to  be  called ;  and  it  hpjig  agreed  th»t  fbr- 
tune  should  decide  it  by  lot  who  shou]4  rpgn^ 
Hrotk  she  favoured  Firoph  Zak4,  vho  was  a(:cordingl^ 
kioj.  """^  placed  upon  the  throne,' and  received  the  allt^i- 
ance  of  uie  court ;  the  reign  of  Reshid  compre- 
Jbended  osly  one  year. 

Acertaia. 
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A  certain  author  tells  us,  that  Tughril  being  |^"J*- 
one  day  asked  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends —  r*^'**t' 
what  induced  him  to  think  of  aspiring  to  the  em-  Anecdote 
pire,  replied,  that  when  the  emperor  Reshid  dis-  ofTujhrii. 
patched  him  to  take  the  government  of  Seistan, 
he  found  that  his  hand  trembled,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  concluded  that  he  was  destitute  of 
that  resolution  and  fortitude  which  are  necessary 
accomplishments  of  a  king. 


VEROCH* 
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FEROCH-ZAAD. 


iwm'444!  ^^  "^'^  Feroch-Zaad  *,  tlie  son  of  the  emperor 
■      '    '  Musaood,  placed  the  crown  of  fortune  upon  his 
head,  he  gave  the  reins  of  ailministration  into 
MothtHi    thehanda  of  Noshtagi,  who  had  called  him  from 
S^^  obscurity.     Daoodf,  chief  of  the  Siljoki  Turku- 
ufnte,      roans,  hearing  of  the  commotions  in  the  empire, 
seized  upon  that  favourable  opportunity  to  invade 
Ghizni.     He  advanced  with  a  numerous  army, 
while  Noshtagi,  collectingallhis  forces,  wcntforth 
to  meet  him.      When  the  armies  engaged,  the 
battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody  ;    for,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  victory  was 
extremely  doubtful;  and,  though  thousands  fell, 
the  troops  seemed  insensible  of  their  own  mor- 
tality.    VtctoTy  at  length  declared  for  Noshtagi, 
while  his  enemies  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
leaving  all  their  camp  equipage  and  baggage  on 
the  field  to  the  conquerors,  wLo  immediately  re- 
turned victorious  to  Ghizni. 

This  victory  served  to  establish  Feroch-Zaad 
without  fear  upon  the  throne.  He  now  exalted 
the  standard  of  triumph,  and  iocliued  it  towards 
Chorassan,  where,  on  the  part  of  the  Siljoki,  he 
was  met  by  Callisarick,  one  of  their  principal 
omrans, 

*  Jemmml  nlDowb  Feroch.ZW,  ben  Mmaood  Ghizfurt. 
-f-,  Broiber  of  the  Uaxxu  Togril  Beg,  the  firtt  of  the  dytiuty 
of  the  SUjokiSei  of  PenU, 
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mitahs,  widi  a  numeraqs  army.    The  action  iraa  ad.  lojs. 
extreraeiy  violent  and  bloody  ;  at  length  victory  ^*8^-«or 
declared  for  the  king  of  Ghizni,  and  CalliBarick  p^^ 
and   several   other  persons  of  note  were  taken  zud  over. 

Eisoners.     inteUicence  of  this  defeat  coming  to  tSa*.''* 
aood,  prince  of  the  Siljokt,  he  collected  alT  his  muu. 
forces,  which  he  submitted  to  the  command  of  his  brAniib, 
'  sonArsiUa,  a  youth  of  great  expectations.  Arsilla 
advanced  tooppo^  the  king,  and  having  engaged 
bini  with  great  resolution,  recovered  the  honour 
of  the  Siljoki,  and  took  many  of  the  omrahs  of 
Ghizni  prisoners  in  the  pursuit.     But  he  did  not 
think  proper,  at  that  time,  to  make  further  use 
of  his  toTtune,  and  he  therefore  returned  with  his 
victorious  army. 

When  Feroch-Zaad  arrived  at  Ghizni,  he  called  Pruonn* 
Caliisarick  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  Siljoki  into  «'«^<'- 
his  presence,  bestowed  upon  each  of  them  the 
honour  of  a  dress,  and  gave  them  their  liberty. 
The  Siljoki,  returning  home,  represented  in  so 
strong  a  light  the  humanity  of  the  king,  that 
Daood,  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in  a  virtuous 
action,  ordered  the  prisoners  of  Ghizni  to  be  also 
releaseid. 

Feroch-Zaad,  who,  according  to  the  beat  au-Penxh' 
thorities,  was  the  son  of  Musaood,  though  some******^ 
sa}'  that  tlie  emperor  Reshid  was  his  father,  having 
extended  his  reign  to  six  years,  mostly  in  peace, 
in  the  year  four  immired  and  fifty  turned  his  face 
to  the  regions  of  futurity.  The  year  before  his 
death,  his  slaves,  having  been  instigated  to  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  u'.ade  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  the  bath.  Feroch-Zaad  having  wrested 
a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  killed 
many,  and  defended  himself  against  the  rest,  till 
bis  guards,  hearing  the  noise,  came  in  to  his  assist- 
ance; upon  which  all  the  slaves  were  put  to  in- 
fant deatk    His  £rst  vizier  was  Hasaen  the  son  of 

VOL.  X.  X  Mora, 
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A.D.  test.  Mora,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Abu 

^^^_^  Beker  Sali.    He  waa  a  good,  tfaoueh  not  a  aplen- 

'       did  prince.     He  was  posseased  of  niunaDity,  and 

not  destitute  of  bravety. 

g^  .         Very  little  change  ha|^>ened in  tbepotitical  state 

Ank        of  Asia  during  the  short  reigns  of  Musaood  tbc 

second,  Ali,  Resfaid,  and  Feroch-^Ad.  Al  Kayam 

still  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  caliphat,  suj^rted 

in  bis  spiritualities  by  Togril  Beg,  the  temporal 

emperor  of  Persia.     The  biptber  of  Toeril  failed 

in  an  attempt  upon  the  empire  of  Ghizni,  and 

the  reigning  family  possessed,  in  all  their  extent; 

the  territories  left  to  them  by  Modood. 


IBRAUIM 
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IBRAHIM  I. 


W  mm  Feroch-Zaad  became  the  inhabitaDt  of  A.D.tejL 
another  world,  his  brother  Ibrahim  •  ascended  !°»"*^'*: 
the  throne  of  empire:  A  kih^, ' remarkable  for^JJI^^T^, 
morality  and  devotion,  having,  in  the  flower  of  his  kUsW 
youth,  amidst  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  conquered'™* 
all  the  sensual  appetites,  and  added  two  montha 
more  to  the  feast  of  Ramzan,  which  he  kept  with 
tiie  strictest  seventy.   He,  at  the  same  time,  gave 
proper  attention  to  government  and  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  opened  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity to  the  poor.     This  prince  excelled  in  the  art 
of  fine  writing ;  and  in  the  libraries  of  Mecca  and 
Afedina  there  are  two  copies  of  the  Koian  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  which  were  sent  as  presents  to 
the  calipha.     In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Siljoki, 
ceding  to  them  all  the  countries  they  had  leiied, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  not  lengthen  the 
hand  of  violence  any  further  upon  his  dominions. 
He  married,  at  the  same  time,  his  son  Musaood 
to  the  daughter  of  their  king  Malleck  Shaw,  which 
opened  the  door  of  friendship  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

We  are  told  that  before  this  peace  was  con- 
cluded, Malleck  had  collected  a  great  army,  with 
X  2  an 

•  Zdiir  nl  Dowls^  Solan  Ibnhiini  bes  MvMOod  (KdntrL 
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A.D.  lojt  an  intention  to  invade  Ghimi,  which  greatly  inti- 
?"^'^?  midated  Ibrahim,  as  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition 
pjic-  rf    to  oppose  him.    But  knowing  that  policy  is  some- 
Oinim.    times  a  good  substitutefor  strength,  he  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  principal  omralis  of  Malleck's-  army, 
which  he  dispatched  by  a  mesaepger,  who  had  re> 
ceived  his  instructions  howto  proceed.     The  pur- 
port of  those  letters  was  to  importune  the  omrahs, 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  to  hasten  the  king's 
march  to  Ghizni,  lest  their  scheme  should  be  pre- 
maturely discovered ;  and  that  they  might  d^>«iid 
upon  his  fulfilling  his  engagements  to  their  sfLtis- 
faction. 
sii^i^     The  messenger  accordingly  took  an  oppor- 
td-ni.      tunity  one  day,  when  Malleck  was  hunting  upon 
the  ro^4  toGhizni,  to  come  running  towards  him; 
hut  upon  discovering  the  king,  he  stole  slowly 
away,  which  creating  suspicion,  he  was  pursued 
hy  some  horsemen,  and  brought  before  the  king, 
lie  was  immediately  searched,  and  the  pacquet 
was  found  upon  him,  though  he  had  previously 
suffered  himself  to  be  severdy  bastinadoed,  with-t^ 
'  out  confessing  any  thing,   llie  kinghaving  read 
these  letters,  the  power  of  the  supposed  contpi* 
ratore  was  such,  that  there  was  great  danger  in 
accusing  them ;  but  it  raised  such  a  diffidence  in 
his  miud,  that  he,  from  that  time,  was  desirous 
ot' peace,  and  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  his  expe- 
dition. 
fari^'.       When  the  mind  of  Ibrahim  was  quieted  fronj 
^!s~i^  apy  apprehensions  from  that  quarter,  he  sent  an 
<u-         army  towards  India,  and  conquered  many  places 
in  that  country,  which  before  had  not  boen  visited 
by  the  Mussulman  arms.     In  tlte  year  473,  he 
marclied  in  person  towards  that  country,  and  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  the  fort  of  Ajodin,  called 
novFalanshukurgunge.   This  place  being  taken, 
he  turned,  to  another  tort  called  Bjip^,  which  was 
8  built 
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built  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill;  ariveren- a.d.  1079. 
closed  It  on  three  sides,  tand  asmall  peninsula  joined  ^^'4J*^ 
it  to  the  other  hills,  which  were  entirely  covered       ' 
with  ah  impervious  wood,  and  much  infested  by 
venomous  serpents.     This,  however,  did  not  dis^ 
courage  the  king  from  his  attempt.     He  ordered 
some  thousand  hatchet-men  to  clear  the  wood, 
which  they  effected  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  and 
the  rock  hieing  soft,  the  miners  forced  their  way  in 
ft  short  time  under  the  walls,  which  were  brought 
down  in  ruins.    The  place  was  immediately  taken,  tj««  Ko* 
and  the  garrison  made  prisoners.  ^ 

He  marched  from  thence  to  another  town  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  of  which  came 
originally  from  Chorassan,  and  were  banished  thi- 
ther, with  their  families,  by  Afraraiab  *,  for  fre- 
quent rebellions.  Here  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  small  independent  state,  being  encircled  by 
impassable  mountains;  and  had  preserved  their 
ancient  customs  and  rites,  without  intermarrying 
with  any  other  people.  The  king  having,  with 
infinite  labour,  cleared  a  road  for  his  army  over  the 
mountains,  advanced  towards  the  town,  which  was 
ViU  fortified.  He  was  overtaken  by  the  rainy 
fteason,  and  hisamiy  was  greatly  distressed;  during 
three  montlis  he  was  obliged  to  remain  idle  be- 
fore it.  But  when  the  rains  began  to  abate,  and 
the  country  to 'dry  up,  he  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender  and  acknowledge  the  faith. 

Ibrahim's  proposals  being  rejected,  he  com- 
menced the  siege,  which  coirtinued  some  wteks, 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  town  at 
Ittngth  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  Mussiilmen 
found  much  wealth  in  it,  and  one  hundred  thou* 
tand  unfortunate  persons,  whom  they  carried 
Iwund  to  Ghizni.  Some  time  after,  the  khig  ac-  . 
X  3  cidentally 

•  AnuK«aiuflMnto«lengnKeofPeniankingi. 
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A.i).ioT9.  cideDtally  saw  odc  of  those  unhappy  men  carrying 

^igrr.47a.  ^  jjgjyy  sto„(.^  ^ith  great  ditRculty  and  labour, 

to  a  palace  M'hich   was  then   building.      This 

awakened  his  pity  ;  he  commanded  hiin  to  throv 

it  down,  and  gave  him  his  liberty. 

.This  stone  happened  to  lie  upon  the  public  road, 
and  proved  troublesome  to  passengers ;  but  as  the 
king's  rigid  adherence  to  his  commands  was  uni- 
versally known,  none  would  attempt  to  remove  it. 
Acourtieroncday,havtngstumbled  with  his  horse 
over  this  stone,  took  occasion  to  mention  it  to.the 
king;  insinuating,  that  he  thought,  if  his  majesty 
plea-ied,  that  it  was  adviseable  to  have  it  removed. 
To  which  the  king  replied,  "  1  have  commanded 
it  to  be  thrown  there,  and  there  it  must  remain, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  misfortunes  of  war,  and  my 
own  pity :  For  it  is  better  for  a  king  to  be  obstj- 
nate,  even  in  bis  inadvertencies,  than  to  break 
his  royal  word."  The  stone  was  accordingly  per- 
mitted to  remain,  where  it  is  shewn  as  a  curiosity 
to  this  day. 

The  want  of  materials  must  render  our  history 
of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  extremely  short.  After 
his  expedition  to  India,  and  the  pacification  with 
the  Siljoki  Tartars,  he  seems  to  have  few  foreiga 
affairs  to  mind.     His  administration  of  domestic 

^'ustice  was  sudden,  equitable,  and  decisive.  Tlie 
ower  people  were  happy,  and  his  chiefs  loved  and 
obeyed  htm.  Profound  peace  furnishes  few  mate- 
I'ials  for  history;  a  well  regulated  monarchy  gives 
birth  to  no  extraordinary  events,  except  in  expe- 
dition  and  foreign  war. 

Ibrahim  had  thirty -six  sons  and  fortv  daughters 
by  a  variety  of  women.  The  latter  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  learned  and  religious  men.  In  the 
year  49i  he  left  this  mortal  state,  after  having 
reigned  in  tranquillity  and  happiness  forty-two 
yc&is.  In  hia  time  flourished  Abul  Farrhe,  the 
famoui 
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famout  vritcr,  who  was  a  native  of  Seistan,  ac-  ^^*<*'' 
.  cording  to  some,  but  as  otben  affirm,  of  Ghizni.  f^^'^*' 
He  is  nteemed  a  master  in  Po«^  *  si>d  the  fa- 
mous Ansuri  was  one  of  his  diicipln. 

WhenlbrahimiccededtothethroneofGhizni,  *«"4^ 
Togril  Beg,  the  first  of  the  dynas^  of  the  Siljo- ! 
kides,  sat  upon  that  of  Persia  and  the  Western 
Tartary.  Togril  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Alp-Arslan,  in  the  465th  of  the  Higera.  Mai-* 
leek  Shaw,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  possessed  the 
empire,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  Bar- 
kiaroc,  the  son  of  Malleck  Shaw,  reigned  in  Per- 
sia at  the  death  of  Ibrahini.  Marriages  between 
the'family  of  Ghiini  and  that  of  the  Siljoki  con- 
tributed to  that  tranquillity  which  Ibrahim  en- 
Jo3red  during  a  very  loo^  reien  ;  and  the  passive- 
ness  of  the  Indians  permitted  the  empire  to  retain 
its  fonner  bounds  on  the  side  of  Hmdostan. 
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MUSAOOD  III. 


A.D.fiM5.  M.U3Aoo»*,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  mounted  the 
Higer.  JOS-  throne  upon  the  demise  of  his  father.     He  wa» 
Mob^  » endowed  with  a  benevolent  and  generous  dispo- 
good        sition:  nor  was  he  less  famous  for  his  justice  and 
f*"*^      Sound  policy.     He  revised  the  ancient  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  state,  and,  abrogating  such  as 
were  thought  unreasonable,  substitutedothers  in 
their  place,  founded  upon  better  principles.     Hd 
took  tne  daughter  of  Sinjer,  king  of  the  Siyoki, 
whose  name  was  Mehid  of  Persia,  in  mattiag^ 
which  cemented  the  peace  between  them. 
TT^Tw-     Peace  blessed  the  reign  of  Musaood,   and  his 
ij-i  optS.  history  must,  therefore,  be  succinct.    Under  him 
"^         Tigha  Tiggi  was  honoured  with  the  command  of 
a  great  expedition  which  he  formed  against  Htn- 
dostan.     Crossing  the  Ganges  he  carried  his  con- 
quests further  than  any  Mussulman,  except  the 
emperor  Mamood ;  and,  having  plundered  many 
rich  cities  and  temples  of  their  wealth,   returned 
in  triumph  to  Lahore,  which  now  became,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  reckoned  the  capital  of  the 
em|>ire ;  especially  as  the  Siljoki  had  stripped  the 
Ghiznian  family  of  most  of  their  Persian  and  Tar- 
tar provinces. 

After  Musaood  had  reigned  sixteen  years  with- 
out domestic  troubles  or  foreign  wars,  he  entered 
bis  eternal  abode,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  five 
hundred  and  eight.  We  are  told,  that  after  his 
death,  his  son  $here  placed  bis  foot  upon  the  im- 
perial. 

•  Alls  al  DowU  Mu800««  tKBAnUn, 
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penal  throne.  He  enjoyed  it  only  one  year,  be-  a.d,  ,i,j. 
ing assassinated  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother f'^^ 
Arsilla,  who  assumed  the  diadem.  ^ 

Barkiaroc,  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sil-  ^f^ 
jokides,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia  at  the  ac^s-  otKsmeoi. 
flion  of  Musaood ;  and  Mahommed,  the  fifth  sul- 
tan of  the  race  of  Setjuk,  died  the  same  year 
with  the  king  of  Ghizni.  Sinjer,  governor  of 
Chorassan,  succeeded  his  brother  M^ommed  as 
kin^  of  Persia,  and  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel, 
that  he  interfered  in  the  succession  of  the  som  of 
Musaood,  who  were  his  nephews.  The  Indian 
provinces,  conquered  by  his  anccston,  remained 
in  tranquillity  to  Musaood. 


ARSILLA. 
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ARSILLA. 


A.D.itij.  W  HEH  Anilla*.  tbefonofMuuood,  bynitt 
2"^ '°^  of  assawination,    became  king  of  Ghizni.   he 
a|^[^  seized  upon  all  his  brothen,  excepting  one  who 
wwt     escaped,  and  confined  them.     Byram,  vho  wat 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  out  of  the  kmg's  hands,  fled 
for  protection  tg  Sinjer,  who  then,  on  the  part  of 
his  brother  Mahommed,  King  of  Persia,  ruled  the 
province  of  Chorassan.     Sinjer,  who  was  uncle  to 
Arsilla,  having  demanded  the  releasement  of  the 
other  brothers,    which  was  not  complied  witbi 
made  the  cause  of  Byram  a  pretence  for  invading  - 
the  kingdom  of  Ghizni ;  and  he  accordingly  ad- 
vanced the  standard  of  hostility  towarda  that 
city. 

Arsilla,  hearing  of  the  intended  invasion,  wrote 
letters  of  complaint  to  Sinjer't  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  Mahommed,  that  he  might  command 
him  back ;  and  that  monarch  pretended  to  be  in- 
clinable to  make  peace  between  them.  But  Sinjer 
was  found  to  continue  his  march,  which  convinced 
Arsilla  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  upon 
Aniih  4^  any  thing  but  his  sword.  But  his  mother  Mehid, 
£^^^^,  princess  of  Persia,  being  offended  with  him  fbr 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Musaood,  and  his  inhu- 
man treatment  of  her  other  children,  with  wdl* 
dissembled  affection,  prevailed  upon  him  to  send 

her 
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her  to  negociate  a  peace,  with  a  great  sum  of  mo-  a-D-hij, 
ney,  sufficient  to  reimburse  her  brother  Sinjer  for  p'g^-J'^; 
the  expence  of  his  expedition.     When  she  arrived       ' 
in  the  camp,  she,  according  to  her  design,  excited 
Byram  her  son,  and  her  brother  Sinjer,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  all  expedition. 

Sinjerimmediatelymarched  with  thirty  thousand  sinjeren-' 
horse,  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  from  Bust  in  Cho-  SST  **" 
rassan,  where  he  then  lay,  and,  without  opposi- 
tion, advanced  within  one  pharsang  of  Ghiznt, 
where  he  behelJ  the  anny  of  Arsilla  drawn  out 
in  order  of  battle  to  receive  him.  He  therefore 
instantly  ordered  the  line  to  be  formed,  dividing 
his  horse  into  squadrons,  and  placing  battalions  of 
spearmen  in  the  intervals,  with  elephants  in  the 
rear,  to  be  ready  to  advance  upon  occasion.  En- 
couraging then  his  troops,  he  advanced  slowly  to- 
ward the  enemy,  who  stood  firm  to  receive  the 
charge.  The  shock  was  so  violent  upon  both 
sides,  that  order  and  command  yielded  to  rage 
and  confusion.  The  gleam  of  arms  that  illumi- 
nated the  field  was  soon  quenched  in  blood,  and 
darkened,  by  clouds  of  dust,  that  took  away  all 
distinction.  At  length,  by  the  uncommon  bravery 
of  Abul  Fazil,  governor  of  Seistan,  the  troops  of 
Ghizni  were' put  to  flight,  and  Arsilla,  unable  to 
renew  the  combat,  fled  with  the  remains 'of  his 
army  towards  Hindostan. 

Sinjer  entered  Ghizni  in  triumph,  where  he  re- 
mained forty  days,  giving  the  kingdom,  to  his  ne- 
phew Byram,  and  then  returningtohisown  coun- 
try. When  Arsilla  had  heard  of  the  departure  of 
Sinjer,  he  collected  alt  his  troops  in  the  Ghiznian 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  returned  to  recover 
his  capitaL  Byram,  unable  to  oppose  him,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  fort  of  Bauiia,  till  he  could  be 
succoured  by  his  uncle  Sinjer.  Sinjer  again  took 
tlie  field,  and  drove  Arsilla  a  second  time  back  to 
Hindostan. 
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AD.1M7.  Hindostan.     But  he  was  so  closely  pursued,  that 
r*^'  '?^i  his  army  was  dispersed,  while  a  few  of  his  omtahs, 
AniUi  u-  who  remained,  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  brought 
^^     him  to  Byram,  to  procure  tneir  bwn  pardon.  Ar- 
silla  suffered  a  violent  death  in  the  S7th  year  of 
his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years.  In  this 
reign  historians  report,  that,  amcmg  other  prodi- 
gies, there  fell  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  city  of 
Ghizni,  which  consumed  a  great  part  of  its  build- 
ings.    He  was  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  as  un- 
worthy  of  empire,  as  his  father  and  grandfiither 
were  deserving  of  a  throne. 


BYRAM. 
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BYRAM. 


jSvRAH*,  the  80D  of  Musutod  the  third,  was  A.ains. 
blessed  with  a  noble  and  generous  disposition.  He  !''**■  ^"; 
had  an  uncommon  thirstafter knowledge;  he  was  b^T^^" 
a  Treat  promoter  of  literature,  and  a  liberal  patron  >  ^ 
otiearqed  men.    Many  men  of  letters  resorted  to  ^"°*'' 
his  court,  particularly  Shech  Nizami,  and  Seid 
Hassen,  botn  poeta  and  philosophers  of  great  fiime. 
Kiany  books  were,  in  this  reign,  translated  from 
various  languages  into  the  Persiau  tongue;  among 
the  moat  famous  of  which  was  an  Indian  book, 
called  the  Kitlila  Dumna,  a  fabulous  story,  preg- 
nant with  aouod  morality,  policy,  and  entertaiu- 
ment. 

This  book  was  sent  formerly  before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Hindoo  empire  of  India,  by  the 
king  of  that  country,  accompanied  with  a  che$s- 
table,  to  Noshiru"dn,  sirnamed  The  Just,  king  of 
Persia.  Buzurg  Chimere  his  vizier,  sirnamed  The 
Wise,  was  so  well  versed  in  all  the  known  lan- 
guages, thatin  afewdayshe  translated  the  Killila  a  %«• 
£)umna  into  Phelevi  or  antient  Persic,  to  the  asto-  "**" 
nishment  of  the  ambassador,  who  imagined  the 
Sanscrita  language  was  entirely  unknown  in  those 
pa^ts.  But  he  could  form  no  cpoception  of  thC' 
chess-board,  as  that  game  was,  at  that  time,  un- 
known in  Persia.    He  therefore  had  recourse  to 

the 

*  Morn  al  Dovlij  Q/ram  Sh*w,  bco  Miuu»d. 
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'^"io-  the  ambassador,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  player 
^v-^*J;  in  Hindostan,  to  have  this  matter  explained  to 
'  him,  vho  having  accordingly  discovered  to  him 
the  principles,  Buzurg  sat  down  with  him  to  play. 
The  first  game  he  obliged  the  ambassador  to  drav; 
the  second  he  chased  his  king  solitary ;  and  the 
third  he  gave  him  check-mate.  The  ambassador 
was  so  mad  to  be  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  that 
he  would  play  no  more.  Buzurg  then  invented 
the  game  OT  backgammon,  returning  a  set  of  those 
tables  by  the  ambassador,  who  having  related  his 
adventure  withBu2Uig,  and  given  an  account  of 
the  genius  and  government  of  Noshirwan,  his 
master  gave  up  all  thoughtsof  an  invasion,  which 
he  had  been  meditating  against  that  king.  The 
present  of  the  chess-board  was  intmded  as  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  genius  of  the  minister,  and  to 
indicate  that,  in  the  great  game  of  state,  attention 
and  capacity  were  better  Iriends  than  fortune. 
While  toe  book,  in  its  whole  tenor,  strongly  in' 
culcated  that  wise  maxim,  that  true  wisdom  and 
policy  is  always  an  overmatch  for  strength  ;  the 
backgammon  table,  which  was  returned,  signified, 
that  attention  and  capacity  alone  cannot  always 
insure  success,  but  tnat  we  most  play  the  game 
of  life  according  to  the'  casts  of  fortune. 
22"  But  to  return  to  our  history.     Byram,  in  the 

.iK^^  days  ofhis prosperity,  went  twice  into  Hindostan, 
<■  chastising  his  refractory  subjects  and  collectors  of 
the  imperial  revenue.  The  first  time  he  went  to 
reduce  Balin,  who  had  possession  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  Lahore,  on  the  part  of  his  brower  the 
Emperor  Arsilla,  whom  he  defeated  and  took, 
the  S7th  of  Ramzan,  in  the  year  518;  but  having 
pardoned  him,  upon  swearing  allegiance,  he  was 
again  reinstated  in  his  government,  and  the  king 
returned  to  Ghizni.  In  the  mean  time,  Balin 
built  the  fort  of  Nagore,  in  the  countty  of  &e- 
wali^ 
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walic,  whither  he  conTeyed  all  his  vealthi  family,  a-d-hjo. 
and  effects;  then  raisingananny.composed  chiefly  ^"^^^ 
of  Arabs,  Persians,  Atghana,  and  Chillieies,  hrf-  ' 
committed  great  devastations  upon  the  Indian  in- 
dependent princes,  which  success  so  puffed  him  up, 
that  be  aspired  at  leng;th  to  the  empire.  Byrani 
being  apprized  of  the  intentions  of  Balin,  collected 
his  anny,  and  a  second  time  marched  towards 
Hindostan.  Balin,  with  his  ten  sons,  who  had 
tach  the  command  fif  a  province,  advanced  to 
meet  the  king,  as  far  as  Moultan,  with  a  powerful 
army.  A  dnsulful  battle  ensued :  but  the  curse  -■ 
of  ingratitude  was  poured,  in  a  storm,  upon  the 
head  of  the  perfidious  rebel,  who,  ia  his  flight, 
vithfais  ten  son9andattendants,fell  headlong  into 
a  deep  quagmire,  where  they  were  totally  over- 
vbelmed,  and  every  one  of  them  perished. 

The  king,  after  this  comfilete  victory,  settled  obniM* 
the  affairs  of  the  Indian  provinces,  and  appoint- !~ 
ing  Hussein  to  the  chief  command  of  the  con- : 
quered  part  of  India,  returned  himself  to  Ghizni. 
Uesoon  after  publicly  executed  Mabommed  prince 
of  Ghor,  who  was  son-ia-law  to  the  rebel  Balin. 
Tliis,  in  its  consequences,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
lamily  of  Ghizni.    Seif  lil  dien,  surnamed  Souri, 
prince  of  Ghor*,  brother  to  the  deceased,  raised 
a  great  army  to  revenge  his  death.     He  marched 
directly  to  Ghizni,   which  Byram,  unable  to  op-  ouni  in. 
pose  him,  evacuated,  and  fled  to  a  place  called  ^^^^^ 
Kirma,  upon  the  borders  of  India.    Thu  Kinna<if  oiur. 
had  been  built  by  the  Afghans  to  guard  a  pass 
in  the  mountaios.     The  prince  of  Gtior,  without 
further  opposition,  entered  tlie  capital,  where  he 
established  himself,  by  the  consent  of  the  people, 
sending 

*  Aprerince  Of  the  Gfaknim  «m{MR,  the  prinoei  of  which 
had  been  ralucol  into  >  depoiikMe  li^OD  the  funlr  of  $id>iicUMi( 
bj  the  Empcioi'Mjuiood.  * 
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i^it^ sending  AllO)  his  brother,  to  rale  his  native  prin- 
V**'^  J cipality  p( Ghor.     Notwithstanding  all  he  CoiUd 
■  do  to  render  hinwelf  popular  at  Ghiami,  the  peo- 
ple, from  an  attachment  to  tlie  imperial  family, 
b^;an  to  dislike  his  government,  and  secretly 
wished  the  re- establishment  of  their  fonner  kio^ 
Some  of  the  omrahs,  who  vere  of  the  same 
principles,  laying  hold  of  this  favourable  dispo> 
sition,  informed  Byram  of  their  ripeness  for  an 
insurrection,  if  he  could  by  any  tneaia  ^Tourit. 
Brrtun  It  was  no^  winter,  and  most  of  the  followers  of 

J^^JjJj^  the  prince  of  Ghor  had  returned,  upon  leav^  to 
their  families,  when  Byram,  unexpectedly,  ap- 
peared before  Ghiani,  with  a  great  army.    Seif 
ul  Dien  being  then  in  no  candttioa  to  engage 
himwitJi.his  own  troops,  and  having  Uttle  de- 
•dfnidira  pendence  upon  those  of  Ghizni,  was  preparing  to 
iemjti,    retreat  to  Ghor,  when  the  Ghiznians  intreated  him 
to  engage  Byram,  and  that  they  would  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  his  service.  This  was  only 
a  trick  for  an  opi>ortunity  to  put  their  design  in 
execution.     As  the  unfortunate  prince  was  ad- 
vancing to  engage  fiyram,  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  troops  of  Ghizni,  and  taken  prisoner,  whitt 
Byram  in  person  put  the  forces  of  Ghor  to  flight. 
^^^^   The  unhappy  captive  was  inhumanly  ordered  to 
and  pat  w  have  liis  forehead  made  black,  and  then  to  be  put 
*'*^'       astride  a  sorry  bullock,  with  his  lace  turned  tor. 
wards  the  tail.  He,  in  that  manner,  was  led  round 
the  whole  city,  insulted  and  hooted  by  the  mob. 
He  was  then  put  to  the  torture,  and  his  head  sent 
to  Sinjer,  king  of  Persia,. while  bis  vizier,  Sei4 
Mujud,  was  impaled  alive. 
ift^biMher     when  this  news  was  carried  to  the  ears  of 
nuTchnto  his  brother  Alia,  he  burnt  with  rage,  and,  re- 
JJ^^^    solving  upon  revenge,  with  all  his  united  powers, 
invadm  Ghizni.    Byram  bearing  of  his  coining, 
prepared  himself  to  receive  biro.    He  wrote  bin" 
^  a  letter 
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t  letter,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  Wm  with  a.d.  iij». 
the  Sttpericmty  of  his  troops,  advising  him  not  to  "'^'  "^1 
p^onge  the  whole  family  of  Ghor  into  the  same        ' 
abyss  of  misfortune.     Alia  replied,   "  That  his 
ftweats  were  as  impotent  as  his  arms.     That  it 
was  no  Yitv  thrag  for  kings  to  make  war  upon 
their  neighbours ;  but  that  barbarity  like,  his  waa 
■nknown  to  the  brave,  and  what  he  had  never 
tieard  to  have  been  exercised  upon  princes.     That 
he  might  be  assured  that  God  had  forsaken  Byram, 
and  ordained  AHato  be  the  instrument  of  that  just 
vengeance  which  was  denounced  against  him  for 
putting  to  death  the  representative  of  the  long- 
ndependeiit,  and  very  ancient  family  of  Ghor." 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  past,  Byram 
^vancea  with  a  mlmerous  army,  to  give  Alia 
battle.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  his  ad-  The  butk. 
versary,  and'the  Moody  conflict  commenced  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides.  At  first  the  troops  of  * 
Ohizni,  by  their  superior  numbers,  bore  dowii 
those  of  Ghor;  till  Alia,  seeing  his  affairs  almost 
desperate,  called  out  to  two  gigantic  brothers, 
.whose  name  was  Chirmil,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser,  whom  he  saw  in  the  front,  like  two  rocks 
beartngagainstthetorrent.  Heforcedon  hlsele- 
phant  towards  Byram,  these  two  heroes  clearing 
all  before  him.  Byram  observing  him,  stood  off ; 
but  his  son  Dowlat,  accepting  the  challenge,  ad- 
vanced to  oppose  Alia.  The  elder  of  the  heroick 
Chirmils  intervening,  ripped  up  the  belly  of  Dow- 
Iat*s  elephant,  and  was  nimself  killed  by  his  fall. 
Alia,  in  the  mean  time,  nailed  the  brave  prince  Brnm 
with  his  spear  to  the  ground.  The  other  Chirmil  ^^^ 
attacked  the  elephant  of  Byram,  and  after  many 
wounds  brought  the  enormous  animal  to  the 
ground ;  but  while  he  was  rising  from  under  the 
elephant's  side,  being  much  bruised  by  the  fall, 
Bynm  cached  #ith  hislife,  and  ioBtantlymounting 

V^o:^.  jr.  T  a  horw, 
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A.D.IIJ*.  a  horse,  joined  the  flight  of  his  army,  which  ww 
^v^-J*^;  now  repulsed  on  all  sides.     The  troops  of  Ghor^ 
emulating  the  bravery  of  their  leader,  had  made 
suchaviolent  attack  as  to  be  no  longer  resistible. 
Byram  tied  with  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
army  towards   Hindostan ;     but  be   was  over* 
whelmed  with  his  misfortunes,  and  sunk  under 
iMw.        the  hand  of  death,  in  the  year  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  He 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  and  virtuous  prince; 
though  his  too  precipitate  severity,  in  the  case  of 
the  prince  of  Ghor,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  hu- 
manity or  sound  policy. 
jL^^th*      "^^^  ^^^S  '*'ffo  of  Byram  was  peaceable  but 
dothcf     inglorious;  the  empire  had  been  long  upon*the 
Brnm.     decline,  and  though  he  was  a  virtuous  prinoe,  be 
had  not  siiflicient  abilities  to  retrieve  its  vigour. 
Siujer,  hi.s  uncle,  by  the  mother,  tbe  sixth  em- 
■  peror  of  Persia,  of  the  Siijokan  race,  was  upoa 
the  throne,  in  full  possession  of  tbe  empire  con- 
quered by  his  ancestors,  when  Byram  became  kinjf 
of  Giiizni, — Sinjer  reigned  over  Persia  more  than 
forty  vears.     The   Indian  provinces  subject  to 
Ghizni  remained  entire  to  Byram. 


CHUSERO 
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V/uusERo*.  thesonoftheempeiwByram,  upon^pitst. 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  continued  his  march  to  r^'  ^*l' 
Lahore*  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Ghteoi  to  hisouuero. 
enemies*  and  was  there.  siHuted  king,  by  the  una- 
luvoup  voice  of  his  perale.     lo  the  mean  time, 
the  conqueror  entered  Ghizni  with  little  opp08t-ct>>^ 
tion,  and  that  noble  city  was  given  up  to  name,  ^^^  ■ 
slaughter,,  rapine,  and  devastation.  The  massacre 
continued  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  in  which 
ti^ne  pity  seemed  to  have  fled  the  earth,  aiid  the 
tiery  spirits  of  demons  to  actuate  the  bpdies  of 
men.     For  which  inhuman  cruelty  the  barharous 
>\lla  was  justly  denominated  Allum  Soze,  or  tlie 
incendiary  of  the  world.     But,  insatiable  of  re- 
venge, he  carried  a  number  of  the  most  venerable 
priests,  learned  men,  and  citizens,  in  chains  to 
Ghor,  to  adorn  his  triumph.      There — we  sliud-  ^V?" 
der  to  relate  it !  he  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut,  aaebj. 
tempering  earth  with  their  blood,  with  which  he 
plastered  the  walls  of  his  city. 

After  the  return  of  Alia  to  Ghor,  Chusero,  ho-  OmKniit. 
ping  to  recover  his  lost  kingdom  of  Ghizni,  and  J^^^" 
depending  upon  the  assistance  of  Stnjer,  king  of  ciunu. 
Persia,  collected  all  his  forces,  and  marched  from 
Lahore.  But  when  he  had  arrived  upon  the  borders 
of  Ghizni,  he  received  intelligence  that  Sinjer 
had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
T  S  Turks 

*  Zibiri  ul  Dowb,  Chuero  Sbiw,  bca  fi^tam  Stam  GhisntTL 
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A.  D.  IIJ9.  Turks  of  Ghiza,  who  were  then  marching  down 
Higy.  sss-  ^jjjj  2  great  army  to  Ghizni,  to  appropriate  that 
'  kingdom  to  themselves.  This  obliged  him  to 
retreat  again  to  Lahore,  beiog  in  no  condition 
to  oppose  them.  He  governed  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces in  peace,  with  the  common  justice  of  vir- 
tuous kings.  Tlie  Turks  of  Ghiza,  in  the  mean 
time,  drove  out  the  troops  of  Gfaor,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  Ghizni  fm  two  years.  But  they  wet* 
expelled  in  tbeir  torn  by  the  Ghorians,  who  did 
not  long  enjoy  it  for  that  time,  beiao^  vwiqaished 
by  Assumuiil,  genenU  to  Gbuserot  nie  sccsb^  of 
that  name,  wnO)  for  a  short  space,  rewrcndt  imI 
hehi  that  kiBgdoon. 
^pwa  ChtKaro  tlM^  first  died  at  Lshwe,  in  the  year 
6ve  hundred  and  fifty-fiv^  after  be  hod  KigDOi) 
seven  years,  with  no  great  splendour ;  but  he  de- 
served and  attained  the  character  ef  a  good  and 
peaoeaUe  prince; 


CHUSERO 
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When  Chusero  the  first  departed  from   this-J^n.iijj. 
house  of  grief,  towards  the  mansions  of  joy  and  r^'"^ 
immortality,  his  son  Chusero*,  the  second  of  that  cbuKro  n. 
name,  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  adorned  iP"** 
with  henevolence  and  justice,  extending  his  do^ 
minions  to  all  the  provmces  formerly  possessed  by 
the  emperors   Ibrahim  and  Byram.      But  Ma* 
hemmed,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Ghor,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Ghizni,  which  he  reduced,  and 
not  satisfied  with  that,  marched  an  army  into  In- 
dia, over-running  the  provinces  of  Peshawir,  Af- 
ghanistan, Moultan,  and  the  Indus.  He  advanced 
at  length  to  Lahore,  and  in  the  year  576,  in- 
vested the  emperor  Chusero  in  his  capital,  but 
not  being  able  to  take  the  place,  there  was  a  kind 
of  treaty  concluded  between  them.    Mahommed 
evacuated  the  country,  carrying  Chusero,  the  son 
of  the  emperor,  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  hos- 
tage for  the  performance  of  the  treaty. 

But  the  terms  not  being  kept  properly  by  Chu-  ^^^  ^ 
sero,  Mahommed,  in  the  year  580,  returned  to 
Lahore,  and  besieged  it  to  no  purpose.  He  how- 
ever subjected  the  open  country  to  fire  and  sword. 
He  then  built  ihe  fort  of  Salcot,  where  he  left  s 
Strong  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  Ghizni.  In 
his  absence,  the  emperor  Chusero,  in  attiance  with 
T  3  the 

■  ClMCto  Mificck,  ben  Chuient  Sluw, 
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A,  D.  1184.  the  Gickera,  besieged  the  fort  of  Satcot,  but  their 
Higer.jSo.  gnj^rptize  proving  unsuccessful,  they  were  obliged 

to  (lesist. 
Lahore  SoTue  time  after  these  transactions,  Mahommed 

^2i^,  collected  all  his  forces,  aiid  the  third  time  resolved 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Lahore,  which  he  effected 
by  treachery,  in  the  following  manner  ;  While  he 
was  preparing  for  tlie  expetRtion,  he  gave  out, 
that  it  was  intended  against  the Siljolcies,  writing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  Chusero,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  accommodating  all  their  differences  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  To  convince  him  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  hia  intentions,  he  now  returned  his  son 
Chusero  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  who  had  orders 
to  make  short  marches,  while  the  emperor,  his 
father,  impatient  to  see  him,  advanced  a  part  of 
the  way  to  meet  him.  .  In  the  mean  time,  Ma- 
hommcd,  with  twenty  thousand  horse,  with  incre- 
dible expedition,  marched  by  another  way,  round 
.  the  mountains,  and  cut  off  Chusero  from  Lahore, 
having  surrounded  his  small  camp  in  the  night. 
The  emperor,  having  waked  in  the  morning  rrom 
his  dream  of  neg  tgence,  saw  no  hope  of  escape 
left,  wliich  obliged  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
Th*  empire  the  mcrcy  of  his  adversary.  He  demanded  pos- 
^13;^^^  session  of  the  capita!  for  the  king's  release  :  ac- 
nioba.  cordingly  the  gates  of  that  city  were  thrown  open 
to  receive  him  ;  and  thus  the  empire  passed  from 
the  house  of  Ghizni  to  that  of  Ghor,  as  wesball 
see  more  fully  in  the  history  of  that  race, 
tote  of  The  year  in  which  the  family  of  Ghizni  was 
**•  extinguished,  proved  also  fatal  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  royat  family  of  the  Siljokides  in  Persia. 
Disputes  about  the  succession,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  pnnces  who  reigned  after  Sinjer,  seemed  to 
conspire  in  the  ruin  of  an  empire,  which  fell  as 
suddenly  as  it  rose.  The  governors  of  thg-  pro- 
vinces, no  uncommon  thing  in  Asia,  assumed  in- 
dependence. 
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dq>eDdence,  with  great  facility,  when  their  mas-  a.d.  11S4. 
ten  had  not  abilities  of  mind  to  counteract  the  ^r'-sJ'^ 
power  which  the  crown  vested  in  its  viceroys.       ' 
Some  governments,  in  the  distractions  of  the  em-  • 
pire,   Became   hereditary,    and  many  ambitious 
omrahs  rendered  themselves  independent,  in  the 
debilitated  reign  of  the  second  Togrit.     Tacash 
Ticeroy  of  Charizm,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Tran^ 
toxiana,  not  only  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty 
io  his  government,   but  being  invited  into  the 
western  Persia,  annexed  that  country  to  hisnev 
kingdom,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Togril, 
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MAHOMMED  GHORI. 


Tiuwigb  JVloR  Chan  the  historian  tells  us,  that  about 
^*' -  the  time  when  Feredoon,  an  antient  ting  ^ 
einr.  iPersia,  subdued  Zohac  Tazl,  two  brotliers  o£  the 
royal  family,  Souri  and  Sham,  were  taken  into  fa- 
vour by  the  conqueror ;  hut  having  by  some 
means  incurred  his  displeasure,  they  fled  with  a 
party  of  their  friends  to  Hawind,  in  the  mouD- 
taios  between  India  and  Persia,  where  they  took 
up  their  abode,  possessing  themselves  of  a  small 
territory.  Souri  took  the  government  of  this  dis- 
trict, appointing  bis  brother  to  the  command  of 
his  small  army,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  his  son  Suja. 
srii  *«  'Suja,  after  nis  father's  decease,  enjoyed  his  place. 
ibu  ncc  But  some  private  enemies  having  traduced  him  to 
his  uncle,  mspired  him  with  jealousy  and  enmity 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wanted  to  takehis  daugh- 
ter away  from  him.  When  Suja  found  this,  he 
was  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
He  accordingly,  in  the  night,  with  ten  horsemen 
and  a  few  camels,  laden  with  his  effects,  set  out, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  mountains  of 
Ghor,  where  he  built  a  house,  and  called  it  Ro- 
mijandish,  or  the  careless  habitation.  Here  he 
was  K^adually  joined  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
built  a  strong  fort,  which  he  held  out  against  the 
troops  of  Feredoon  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  and  pay  tribute. 
.        .   ♦  *  ■  Thus 
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thas  the  race  of  Zohac,  one  after  aoother, 
succeeded  to  this  governmeDt,  which  began  to 
gain  strength  by  degrees,  till  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phet, when  it  vas  ruled  by  Shinsub,  who,  some 
«ay,  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  the  great  Air, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mahommed,  who  coniinned  him  The  fw**- 
in  his  kingdom.  The  genealogy  of  the  kings  ot^^  J 
phor,  according  to  the  most  authentic  hiscortana,  ciw' 
could  be  tracea  up,  by  the  namea,  for  three  and 
twenty  generations,  and  downwards  nifie  gene- 
rations, from  AH  to  Mamood,  the  son  of  Subuc- 
tagi,  emperor  of  Ghlzni,  who  c^ve  it  to  ALi  the 
vanquished  prince's  son,  tohom  it  of  the  empire. 
But  AU  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  yoke  oi 
Mamood,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  country  given 
to  Abas  his  nephew,  in  whose  rdgn  there  were 
seven  years  drought  in  Ghor,  sotliat  the  earth  was 
burnt  up,  and  thousands  of  men  and  animals. pe- 
mlied  with  heat  and  famine.  Abas,  desiroas  of 
rendering  himself  independent,  commenced  a  war 
againt  tne  emperor  Ibrahim,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner ;  the  kingdom  beiqg 
conferred  upon  his  ton  Mahommed,  who  swore 
alieffiance  to  the  empire  of  Ghizni.  He  was  suct 
ceeded  by  his  son  Hussein,  who  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  in  the  eye,  in  attacking  a  certain  fort,  whea 
be  rebelled  against  Ghizni. 

Upon  the  death  of  Hussein,  his  sou  Sham  wm  t)"  aJTMr 
obliged  to  fly  to  India,  where  he  followed  the  bui  Sim'* 
siuess  of  a  merchant ;  and  having  acquired  much 
wealth,  be  returned  up  the  Indus  to  his  native 
country.  But  unfortunately  he  was  wrecked, 
narrowly  escafung  with  his  life  upon  a  plank,  with 
bis  8W1  Hussein,  after  driving  with  the  tide  for 
three  days.  Wh»i  th^  got  foot  on  shore,  they 
made  towards  a  towu  that  appeared  in  sight,  but, 
it  being  latQ  before  they  arrived,  they  could  liad 
no  Wdgings,  and  were  obliged  to  creep  in  under 
a  balcony, 
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ft  balcony,  where  they  might  sleep  out  of  the  run.  ■ 
The  watch  going  the  rounds  perceived  them,  and 
vithout  further  examination,  concluding  they 
vere  thieves,  carried  them  to  prison.  They  were 
condemned  to  slavery  for  seven  years,  during 
vhich  time  the  son  died.  When  Sham  obtainra 
his  liberty,  he  proceeded  towards  Ghizni,  on  the 
way  to  which  he  was  met  by  a  gang  of  robbers, 
that  had  for  a  long  time  infested  the  roads.  When 
they  saw  him  a  man  of  great  strength  -and  of  a 
bold  appearance,  they  insisted  upon  enrolling  him 
in  the  gang,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  consent ; 
but  unfortunately  that  very  night,  a  party  of  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim  surrounded  them, 
and  carried  them  aU  in  chains  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  the  king  immediately  condemned  thenr 
to  death.  ■ 
Cendcn^  When  the  executioner  was  binding  up  the  eyes 
^"l^rfSham,  be  raised  a  grievous  complaint,  pro- 
*-  c  testing,  and  calling  God  to  witness,  that  he  wis 
innocent,  which  softened  the  steely  heart  of  the 
executioner  to  pity.  He  desired  him  to  relate 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  which  he 
did  in  such  acircumstantial  and  probable  manner^ 
that  the  magistrate  who  attended,  believing  him 
innocent,  petitioned  the  king  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing. This  being  accordingly  grantedjhe  acquitted 
himself  with  such  modesty  and  eloquence,  that  the 
king  commanded  him  to  be  released,  and  admitted 
him  into  his  particular  friendship  and  favour. 
Ibrahim,  some  time  after,  created  Sham  anomrah, 
and  q)poiiited  him  master  of  requests,  in  which 
station  he  aci^uitted  himself  so  honourably,  that 
he  rose  daily  in  rank  and  honours,  till  the  em- 
peror Musaood,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  put  him  in 
possession  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  He  then 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Chizni,  by 
vbom- 
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whom  he  had  seven  sons,  denominated  the  seven 
stars. 

After  the  death  of  Sham,  his  sons  became  di-  2|''*t«' 
Tided  into  two  factions ;  one  headed  by  the  go-  ""*' 
veraor  of  Taristan  and  Hiatilla,  whose  name  was 
Musaood,  the  eldest  son  :  and  the  other  by  the 
fourth  son,  Mahommed,  who  took  possession  of 
Ghor.  The  second  son,  Cuttub,  took  possession 
of  the  hills,  and  founded  the  city  of  Firose  Ko, 
which  he  made  his  capital ;  and  raising  himself  in 
a  frw  years  to  great  power,  he  meditated  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  empire  of  Ghizni,  collecting  sol- 
diers of  fortune  from  all  parts.  But  Byram  the 
emperor,  being  privately  acquainted  of  his  in- 
tentions, treacherously  invited  him  in  friendship 
Id  Ghizni,  where,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
honour  and  hospitality,  he  ordered  poison  to  be 
administered  to  him,  which.proved  the  fiital  cause 
of  the  war  between  the  nouses  of  Ghor  and 
Ghizni. 

Self  ul  dien  the  iifth  son,  who  had  accompanied  ''^^^  "- 
his  brother,  escaped  the  snare,  and  fled  to  Firose  tiMicmp«c 
Ko.  He  there  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
brother's  army,  and  marched  towards  Ghizni  to 
revenge  his  death,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history 
of  that  kingdom.  He  took  Ghizni,  and  fiyram 
fled  to  India.  But  Byram  returning  again  in  the 
winter,  when  the  troops  of  Seif  ul  dien  were 
mostly  gone  to  Firose  Ko  and  Ghor,  from  whence 
they  could  not  easily  return,  on  account  of  the 
roads  and  deep  snow,  Seif  ul  dien,  as  before  re- 
lated, was  treacherously  delivered  up  to  him,  and, 
with  his  vizier,  put  to  a  most  ignominious  death. 
The  consequence  of  this  impolitic  cruelty  was, 
that  Sham  the  sixth  brother,  prepared  to  invade 
Byram, with  an  army  from  Firose  Ko  and  Ghor; 
but  dying  in  the  interim,  the  command  devolved 
upon  the  seventh  brother,  AUa  the  inceodiary, 
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who  took  aoc]  destroyed  Gbizoi.  He  carried  hit 
ravages  so  tar  as  to  destroy  every  monument  and 
tomb  of  the  Ghlznian  kings,  excepting  those  of 
the  emperors  Mamood,  Musaood,  and  Ibrahim, 
throwing  fire  into  their  very  graves,  and  defacing 
their  inscriptions  upon  all  public  edifices.  When 
he  returned  to  Ghor,  he  appointed  his  nephew* 
Yeas  ul  dien  and  Mahommed  Sham  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  a  province  of  Ghor  called  Sinjia. 
But  when  they  found  the  revenues  of  that  pro- 
vince could  not  support  the  figure  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  make,  by  their  unbounded  genero- 
city  and  liberality  to  military  men,  whom  they 
began  to  collect  from  all  parts;  they  began  to 
extend  their  limits.  This  having  reached  the  ean 
of  Alia,  he  sent  a  force  against  them,  and  seizing 
them  both,  coofiued  them  in  the  fort  of  Go- 
ristan. 
Mm  Alia  then  turned  the  hostile  spear  against  the 

brother  of  the  king  of  Persia  and  governor  of 
Chorassan,  Sinjer,  to  whom  his  father  bad  paid 
tribute.  He  over-run  the  provinces  of  Balich  and 
Herat ;  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  Sinjer, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Notwith- 
standing  all  which,  Sinjer  haJd  compassion  upon 
him,  and  again  conBmied  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ghor,  where  he  died  in  the  year  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  Alia  was  succeeded  by  his  saa 
Mahommed,  who  upon  his  accession  released  hia 
two  cousins  from  their  confinement  at  Goristan, 
and  bestowed  again  the  government  of  Sinjia 
upon  them.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  he  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  tribe  of  Turkumans  called 
Ghiza,  and  in  the  day  of  battle  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  own  men. 
TcMd  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  cousin,  Yeas 
"'*'  ul  dien,  who  appointed  his  brother,  Mahommed 
Gbori,  bis  geoeraL     "ipus  illustrious  hero^  under 

the 
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thcnainff  of  his  brother,  aubdued  Chorassan,  and  a-D-htiJ 
a  great  part  of  India ;  and  Yeas  annexed  the  titles  J*^*^* 
of  thow  countries  to  bis  own.     His  death  bap-      ' 
pened,  as  shall  afterwards  appear,  iu  the  year  599 
of  the  Higera. 

Mahommed  Ghori  was  left  by  his  brother,  when  Mthn- 
he  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Ghor,  to  command  in  "^  ^''^ 
Tunganabad,  in  the  province  of  Chorassan.  He 
continned  frmn  thence  to  make  incorsions  upon 
Ghizni,  as  w  have  observed  in  the  history  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  year  567,  Yeas  ii!  dien 
marcbed  in  person  against  the  omrahs  of  Chusero, 
the  last  of  the  imperiat  house  of  Ghizni,  and  en* 
tirely  reduced  them.  He  pave  the  government 
of  Ghizni  to  his  brother  Mahommed,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  imperial  orders,  in  the  year  572, 
led  an  army  towards'  Moultan,  which  he  entirely 
anbdued.  He  marched  fi'oni  thence  to  Adja. 
The  prince  of  that  place  shut  himself  up  in  a 
strong  fort.  Mahommed  began  to  besiege  the 
place  ;  but  fnrding  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
reduce  it,  he  sent  a  private  message  to  the  raja's 
■wift,  promising  to  marry  her  if  she  would  make 
avay  with  her  husband. 

Ine  base  woman  returned  for  answer,  that  she  Hi*p4icr 
Tas rather  too  old  herself  to  think  of  matrimony, 
but  that  she  hadabeautifulyoungdaughter,  whom, 
iifhe  would  promise  to  espouse,  and  leave  her  in 
free  possession  of  the  country  and  its  wealth,  she 
would  in  a  few  days  remove  the  raja.  Mahom- 
med basely  accepted  of  the  proposal,  and  the 
wicked  woman  accordingly,  in  a  few  days,  found 
means  to  assassinateher  husband,  andtoopen  the  , 

^tes  to  the  enemy.  Mahommed  confirmed  his 
promise  by  marrying  the  daughter,  upon  acknow- 
ledging the  true  faith ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to 
deviate  fronfwhat  respected  the  mother;  for,  in- 
stead of  trusting^  her  withth^coantry,  he  sent  her 
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A-D-ii;?.  off  to  Ghizni,  where  she  soon  died  of  grief  and 
Hi8er.j7j.  resciitmeiit.  Nor  did  the  daughter  relish  her  situ- 
"',      arion  better ;  for,  ia  the  space  of  two  year^  she 
also  fell  a  victim  to  giief. 
wwiMf        Mah')mmed  having  conferred  the  government 
fciccdb    of  Moultan  aiid  A(^  upon  one  AH,  returned  to 
GuMML     Ghizni;   from  whence,  in  the  year  574,  he  again 
marched  to  Adja  and  Moultan,  and  from  those 
places  continued  lus  course  through  the  sandy  de- 
sert to  Guzerat.     The  prince  fiim  Deo  advanced 
thither  with  a  great  army  to  give  him  battle,  in 
which  the  Miissulmen  were  defeated  with  great 
daughter,  and  suffered  many  hardships  in  their 
retreat,  till  they  arrived  at  Ghizni. 
Mikci  In  the  year  following  Mahomraed  marched  his 

^J^^^L  recruited  army  towards  Peshawir,  which  he  in  a 
short  time  brought  under  subjection.  He  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  towards 
Lahore,  where  he  invested  Chusero,  the  last  of 
the  Ghiznian  race,  who  had  been  so  weakened 
at  that  time,  by  wars  with  the  Indian  princes  and 
the  Afghans,  that  he  could  not  oppose  him  in 
tiie  field.  But  Mahommed,  finding  ne  could  not 
reduce  the  place,  intimated  a  desire  of  treating 
with  Chusero,  who,  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  made 
him  some  presents,  aiid  gave  nis  sou  as  an  hostage 
for  the  performance  of  the  rest  of  the  agreement 
between  them.  Mahommed  upon  this  returned 
to  Ghizni,  but  he  coul<t  not  rest  long  in  i>eace. 
He  the  very  next  year  drew  his  army  towards 
Dewit,  in  the  province  near  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  aitd  subdued  alt  the  country  to  the  sea 
coast,  returning  loaded  with  rich  spoil. 
y^f  In  the  year  580  he  returned  again  to  Lahore, 
where  Chusero  shut  himself  up  as  before,  sus- 
taining a  l(mg  siege,  which  at  length  Mahommed 
was  obliged  to  raise.  He  in  this  expedition 
built  the  fort  of  Salcot,  in  which  be  left  a  gar- 
rison 
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risoD  to  command  the  countries  between  the  rivers  A.t>.  1191. 
Ilavi  and  Chinab,  under  the  government  of  Hus-  V^'  '*^J 
«elnChurmili,whilehehimselr  returned  toGhizni. 
This  fort,  as  we  have  before  related,  was  effectu- 
ally besieged  by  Chusero,  in  the  absence  of  Ma- 
liommed,  which  occasioned  thatprince's  third  ex- 
pedition towanls  Lahore,  which  be  took  in  the 
year  5SS,  by  the  perfidious  stratagem  mentioned 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Ghizni.     He 
sent  Ghusero  and  his  family  prisoners  to  his  bro- 
ther at  Firose  Ko,  who  confined  them  in  a  fort  in  S^j^^ 
Ghirgistan,  where  they  were  some  time  afterwartb  Utaiijoi 
7Ut  to  death,  on  account  of  something  the  astro-  °'^'"" 
iogecs  had  predicted  concerning  them. 

Wben  MahommedhadsettlecTthe  provinces  of 
Lahore,  he  left  the  government  of  that  place  in 
the  hands  of  Ali,  governor  of  Moultan,  and  re-  Hj„,n*» 
tired  to  Ghizni.  In  the  year  ^87  he  marched  to HioOM- 
agaia  towards  Hindostan,  and  proceeding  to  Aj-  *»• 
mere,  took  the  capital  of  Tiberlund,  wnere  be 
]eft  Malleck  Zea,  with  above  a  thousand  choseu 
^orse,  and  some  foot,  to  garrison  the  place.  He 
himself  was  upon  his  way  back  when  he  heard 
that  Piitu  Ra,  the  prince  of  Ajniere,  with  his 
brotlier  Caudi  Ka,  king  of  Delhi,  in  alliance  with 
some  other  Indian  piinces,  weremarchingtowards 
Tiberhind  with  two  Imiidred  thou&aiid  horse,  and 
three  tbiiusaud  ekpliants.  Mahoinmcd  deteruiined 
to  return,  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  He  met 
the  enemy  at  the  village  ot  Sirauri,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sirsutti,  fourteen  miles  from  Tan- 
Dassar,  and  eighty  fiom  Delhi,  and  gave  them 
b'lttle.  Upon  the  first  onset  his  right  and  left 
wings  retired,  being  outflanked  by  tlie  enemy,  till, 
joining  in  the  rear,  his  army  was  formed  into  a 
circle.  Mahommed,  who  was  in  person  iu  the 
centre  of  tlie  line  when  first  formed,  was  told  that 
his  right  aqd  left  wings  were  defeated,  and  advised 
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A.D.II91.  to  provide  for  liis  ovn  safety.     Enraged  at  this 

HigCT.  jsg.  counsel^  jjg   smote  the   imprudent  adviser,  and 

^       mshed  on  towards  the  enemy,  among  whom  ha" 

commenced,  with  a  few  followers,  a  great  slaugh- 

tj^h^  tcr.     The  eyes  of  Candi  Ra,  king  of  Delhi,  feif 

t^wDtbe  Upon  him.     He  drove  the  elephant,  npon  which 

^f»j»of  he  was  mounted,  directly  against  him.     Mahom- 

i»«ii'»-       med,  rising  from  his  horse,  threw  his  lance  with 

such  force  at  the  elephant,  that  he  drove  out  three 

of  his  back  teeth.     In  the  mean  time  the  king  of 

Delhi,  from  above,   pierced  the  aultan  throagh 

H«  u  ow  the  right  arm,  and  had  almost  thrown  him  to  the 

***'"™'     ground,  when  some  6f  his  chiefs  advanced  to  his 

rescue.     This  gave  an  opportunity  to  one  of  his 

faithful  servants  to  leap  behind  hhn  as  he  was 

sinking  from  his  horse,  and  supporting  him  in  his 

arms,  he  carried  him  from  the  field,  which,  by 

this  time,  was  deserted  almost  by  his  wholearmy. 

The  enemy  pursued  them  near  forty  miles. 

After  this  defeat,  and  when  he  had  recovered  erf 
his  wound  at  Lahore,  he  appointed  governors  to 
the  different  provinces  he  possessed  in.  India,  and 
returned  in  person  to  Ghor  with  his  army.  At 
Ghor  he  disgraced  all  those  omrahs  who  had  de- 
serted him  in  battle.  He  obliged  them  to  walk 
round  the  city  with  their  horses  mouth-bags  filled 
with  barley  hanging  about  their  necks;  at  the 
same  time  forcing  them  to  eat,  or  have  their  heads 
stnickofF;  the  former  of  which  they  chiefly  chose 
to  do.  We  are  told  by  Eben  Asire,  contrary  to 
all  other  authority,  that  when  Mahommed  was 
wounded,  he  fell  fiom  his  horse,  and  lay  upon  the 
field  among  the  dead  till  night.  And  that,  in. 
the  dark,  a  party  of  his  own  horse  returned  to 
search  for  his  body,  and  carried  him  off  to  his  own 
camp. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  retreat  of  Mahommed  Ghori,  the  a.d.  ii«. 
allied  rajaa  continued  their  march  to  Tiberhind,  !^^^^ 
which  they  besieged  for  one  year  and  one  month,  t^HJI^ 
and  at  laatwere  obliged  to  give  favourable  terms  ofhii^d  njM 
capitulation.    Mafaummea  remained  a  few  months  Uoj.  ' 
with  his  brother  at  Ghor,  who  stili  kept  the  im- 
perial title,  and  then  returning  to  Ghizni,  spent 
the  ensuing  year  in  indolence  and  festivity.    But 
ambition  again  fermenting  in  his  mind,  he  re- 
cruited a  noble  army,  comistiog  of  one  hundred 
.  thousand  chosen  horse,  Turks,  Persians,  and  Af- 
ghans, many  of  whom  had  their  helmets  orna- 
mented, with  jewels,  and  their  armour  inlaid  with 
silver  and  gold.  With  these  he  marched  in  martial 
splendor  from  Ghizni  towards  India,  without  dis- 
closing to  his  friends  any  part  of  his  intentions. 

When  his  victorious  spears  had  advanced  as  far  ^^^"^ 
as  Peshawir,  an  old  sage  of  Ghor,  prostrating  chabtT 
himself  before  him,  said,  "  O  king,  we  trust  in  '*'* 
thy  conduct  aAd  wisdom;  but  as  yet  thy  design 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  and  specuui- 
tion  among  us."  Mahommed  replied,  "  Know, 
old  man,  that  since  the  time  of  my  defeat  in 
Hindostan,  notwithstanding  external  appearances, 
I  have  never  slumbered  in  ease,  or  waked  but  in 
sorrow  and  anxiety.  I  have  therefore  determined, 
with  this  army,  to  recover  my  lost  honour  from 
those  idolaters,  or  die  in  the  noble  attempt." 
The  sage,  kissing  the  ground,  said,  '•'  Victory  and 
triumph  be  thy  attendants,  and  fortune  be  the 
guide  of  thy  paths-  But,  O  king,  let  the  petition 
of  thy  slave  find  favour,  and  lettiiose  omrahs  you 
have  so  justly  disgraced,  be  permitted  to  take  this 

glorious  opportunity  of  wiping  away  their  dis- 
onourable  stains."    The  prince  listened  to  his 
request,  and  sent  an  order  to  Ghizni  to  release  the 
disgraced  omrahs  from  their  confinement,  and  that 
such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  recovering  their 
VOL.  I*  z  honour, 
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A.  D.  ttfs.  honour,  mieht  now  attend  his  stirrup.    They  ac- 
^^•i^j  cordinffly  obeyed  the  order,  and  were  each  ho- 
'^       noureif  with  a  chelat  according  to  their  raoL 
The  next  day  the  royal  standard  was  pat  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  army  advanced  to  Moultan,  where 
Mahommed   conferred  titlea  and   employments 
upon  all  \i-ho  had  been  firm  to  his  interest     He 
then  proceeded  to  Lahore,  from  whence  he  dis- 
patched Humza,  one  of  his  principal  omrahs,  am* 
bassador  to  Ajmere,  with  a  declaration  of  war 
should  the  Indians  reject  the  true  faith. 
^i"»-         Pjttu  Rai,  king  of  Ajmere,  gave  a  disrespect* 
pofe  1^    fol  answer  to  the  embassy,  and  immediately  wrote 
*'('>  *       for  succours  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  Nor 
gmt  Hiay.  j. ^  j^.^  ^jjj^^  delay  their  coming ;  and  therefore  he 
soon  advanced  to  meet  Mahommed,  with  an  army 
consisting,  according  to  the  lowest  and  most  mo- 
derate account,  of  three  hundred  thousand  horse, 
besides  above  three'thousand  elephants,  and  a  great 
body  of  infantry.     The  Hindoos  again  waited  to 
receive  Mahommed   upon  the  former  6eld  of 
battle.    The  two  armies  encamped  in  si^t  of 
each   other,    with  the  rjvo-    Sirsutti    between 
them. 
2^^        The  Indian  princes,  of  whom  there  were  on« 
Lmcraf     hundred  and  fifty  in  diis  enormous  camp,  bav- 
"^    ing  assembled,  rubbed  tica  upcm  the  fordieads, 
and  swore  by  the  water  of  theGan^es,  that  they 
would  conquer  their  enemies,  or  die  martyrs  to 
their  faith.     They  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Mahom- 
med in  tfaefe  haughty  terms :     "  To  the  bravery 
of  our  troops  we  imagined  yon  was  no  atxungexi 
and  to  our  great  superiority  in  number,  which 
daily  increases,  your  eyes  will  bear  testimony  of 
the  truth.     If  you  are  wearied  of  your  own  ex- 
istence, yet  have  pity  upon  your  troops,  who  may 
still  think  it  a  happiness  to  live.     It  were  better 
tbeo  you  should  repent  in  tim^  of  die  fboUA 
tesoJatioa 
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trtolntion  you  have  taken,  and  we  shall  permit  ad.  imj. 
you  to  retreat  in  safety.     But  if  you  have  deter-  ?*[^f5 
mined  to  force  your  evil  destiny,  we  have  sworn      "* 
by  our  gods  to  advance  upon  you  with  our  rank- 
breaking  elephantg,    war  treading  hones,   and 
blood- thirsting  soldiers,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
crush  the  uufortunate  army  which  your  ambition 
.  has  led  to  ruin. 

Mahommed  returned  them  this  politic  answer  :  ^^S*'^ 

"  That  he  had  drawn  his  army  into  Indiafwcr.  ** 

t^  the  command  of  his  brotlier,  whose  genera]  he 
only  was,  and  that  honour  and  duty  bound  him 
to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  capacity  in  his  service. 
That  therefore  he  could  not  retreat  without  hU 
leave,  but  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  till  he 
informed  him  of  the  situating  of  affairs,  and  fe- 
ceived  his  answer. 

This  letter  produced  the  intended  effect,  for  the 
enemyimagioed  that  Maliommed  was  intimidated, 
and  they  spent  the  night  in  riot  and  revelry,  while 
he  was  preparing  for  a  surprise.  He  accordingly 
forded  the  river  a  little  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  drew  up  his  army  on  the  sands,  and  had  ^e  rir> 
entered  part  of  tne  Indian  camp  before  the  alarm  Lnp.''^ 
was  spread.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  that 
naturally  reigned  on  this  occasion  among  the  Hin- 
doos, their  camp  was  of  such  an  amazing  extent, 
that  the  greater  part  had  sufficient  time  to  form 
the  line  which  served  to  cover  the  route,  so  that 
now  they  began  to  advance  with  great  resolution 
and  some  order,  in  four  lines. 

Mahommed,  upon  seeine  this,  ordered  his  troops  J*"*  ^ 
to  halt,  and  his  army,  which  had  been  divided  tClnT^ 
into  four  parts,  were  commanded  to  renew  the 
attack  by  turns,  wheeling  off  to  the  rear  after 
they  had  discharged  their  hows  a  certain  number 
of  times  upon  the  enemy,  giving  ground  gradually 
«•  they  advanced  with  tluir  elephant-  In  this 
'  4  S  manner 
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*J^"!^  manner  he  retreated  and  fought  till  the  sun  w» 
r^'  ^  approaching  the  west,  when  thinking  he  had  auf- 
ficiently  wearied  the  enemy,  and  deluded  them 
with  a  secuiity  of  victory,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  of  his  best  horse,  whose 
riders  were  covered  with  steel,  and  giving  orders 
to  his  generals  to  second  him,  he  made  a  resolute 
charge,  and  carried  death  and  confusion  among 
the  Hindoo  ranks.  The  disorder  increased  every 
where,  till  at  length  it  became  general.  The 
Mussulman  troops,  as  if  now  only  serious  in  figh^ 
madesucha  dreadful  slaughter, tnatthisprodigiou* 
army  once  shaken,  like  a  great  building,  was  lost 
in  its  own  ruins.  The  enemy  recoiled,  like  a 
troubled  torrent,  from  the  bloody  plain. 

Candi,  king  of  Delhi,  and  many  other  princes, 
were  slain  in  the  field,  while  Pittu  Rai,  king  of 
Ajmere  was  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death.  The  spoil  of  the  camp,  which  was 
immensely  rich,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
^^^,  querors,  and  the  forts  of  Surautti,  Samana,  Ko- 
tht  con-  ram  and  Hassi,  surrendered  after  the  victory.  Ma- 
^^ig^  hommed  in  person  went  to  Ajmere,  and  took  poa- 
session  of  it,  after  having  barbarously  put  some 
thousands  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  reserving  the  rest  for  slavery.  But,  upon 
a  promise  of  a  punctual  payment  of  a  large  tri- 
bute, he  gave  up  the  country  to  Gola,  the  son  of 
Pittu  Rat.  He  tnen  turned  his  standu^s  towards 
Delhi,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  new 
king,  with  greit  presents,  to  abandon  that  enter* 
prize.  He  left  bis  faithful  slave  and  friend  Cuttub 
'  in  the  town  of  Koram,  with  a  considerable  de- 
tachment, and  marched  himself  with  the  body  of 
his  army  towards  the  mountains  of  Sewalic,  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  India,  destroying  and  plunder- 
ing alt  the  countries  in  his  way  to  Ghizni.  After 
ike  return  of  Mahommed,  hia  general  Cuttub, 
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who  had  been  formerly  a  slave,  raised  an  army  *-T).  1194. 
and  took  the  fort  of  Merat,  and  the  city  of  Delhi,  ^^^f^ 
-from  the  fdinily  of  Candi  Rai.     It  was  from  this      ^ 
circumstance  that  foreign  nations  say,  that  the  em- 
pire of  Delhi  was  founded  hy  a  slave.     In  the  year 
Si9  he  also  took  the  fort  of  Kole,  and  making 
Delhi  the  seat  of  his  government,  there  established 
himself  insecurity,  obliging  all  the  districts  round 
to  acknowledge  the  Mussulman  faith. 

Mahommed,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  from  londc*  ibs 
Ghizni  tovards  Kinooge,  and  engaged  Rai  Joy,  ^^'"*" 
who  was  prince  of  Kinnogeand  Benaris,  and  who 
commanaed  a  very  numerous  army  of  horse,  be- 
sides four  hundred  elephants.    This  prince  led  his 
forces  into  the  field  between  Chundwar  and  Atava, 
where  he  received  a  total  defeat  from  the  vanguard 
of  the  Ghiznian  army,  led  by  Cuttub,  and  all  his 
baggage  and  elephants  were  taken.     Mahommed 
then  marched  tc*the  fort  of  Assi,  where  Rai  Joy  MibMk. 
had  laid  up  his  treasure,  which  in  a  few  days  lie^^ 
took,  and  found  there  gold,  silver,  and  precious  Bcbum. 
stones  to  a  great  amount.     He  marched  from 
thence  to  Benaris,  and  broke  down  the  idols  in 
above  one  thousand  temples,  which  he  purified 
and  consecrated  to  the  true  God.     Here  he  also 
found  immense  plunder.  He  returned  then  to  the 
tort  of  Kole,  where  he  again  confirmed  Cuttub  in 
the  viceroyship  of  India,  and  from  thence,  laden 
with  treasure,  he  took  the  route  of  Ghizni. 

Id  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  relations  of  Pittu  Actk)M«r 
Rai,  late  king  of  Ajmere,  whose  name  was  Him-  '^■■""^ 
rage,  invaded  Gola,  the  son  of  Pittu  Rai,  and 
drove  him  out  of  Ajmere.  Gola  immediately  had 
Tecourse  for  assistance  to  Cuttub.  Cuttuhaccord- 
ingly  marched,  in  the  year  59 1 ,  from  Delhi  against 
Himraze,  who,  having  collected  a  great  army, 
gave  the  Muasetmen  battle,  in  which  he  lost  the 
victory  and  hb  life.  Cuttub,  after  this  victory, 
.    z  9  appointed 
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A.D.I101.  appointed  1  governor  of  hit  own  (uth  to  super- 
J^'"'^^  intend  the  raja,  tbeo  led  bis  army  to  Narwalla, 
'  the  capital  oi^the  province  of  Guzerat,  and  de- 
feating fiim  Deo,  took  ^inple  revenge  for  tho 
overthrow  given  to  his  lord.  He  plundered  that 
lich  country ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled  by  orders 
from  Ghizni,  and  commanded  to  proceed  immcr 
diately  to  Delhi. 
M^iom-  In  the  year  following,  Mahommed  formed  again 
a  resolution  of  returning  to  Hindostao,  and,  pro- 
■  ceeding  to  Biana,  he  took  it,  and  confeired  the 
government  upon  Tughril ;  and  leaving  with  him 
uie  body  of  hii  army,  he  commanded  mm  to  be- 
siege Gualier,  and  returned  himself  to  settle  some 
affairs  at  Ghizni.  In  the  mean  time  the  strong 
fort  of  Gualier  was  taken,  after  a  long  siege. 
Tughril,  ambitious  of  extending  his  conquests 
further,  led  his  army  against  the  raj^uts  of  the 
south.  But  he  received  a  terrible  defeat,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  the  protection  of  his  forts.  In 
the  year  59$  Cuttub  marched  again  from  Delhi, 
and  reduced  Narwalla  of  Guzerat,  with  ^1  its  de- 
pendencies.  He,  after  his  return,  took  the  forts 
of  Callinger,  Calpee,  and  Budaooii. 
^  Mahommed  was,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in 
^  an  expedition  to  Tool  and  Sirchus  towards  Persia, 
News  was  then  brought  to  him  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Yeas  ul  dien,  who  retained  nothing 
of  the  empire  but  the  name.  Mahommed,  upon 
this,  acceded  to  the  empire.  He  turned  by  the 
way  of  Badyeish,  and  subdued  the  country  of  Cho* 
rasaan,  recovering  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sil* 
joki,  and  he  divided  it  among  the  family  of  Sam, 
giving  the  government  of  Firose  Ko  and  Ghor 
to  Malleck  Zea,  who  was  son-in-law  to  his  bro^ 
ther  Yeas  ul  dien,  the  deceased  emperor.  Bus^ 
Ferrsi  and  Ispborv,  be  gavp  to  Maniood,  his  bro< 
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ther's  son ;  and  the  gorernment  of  Herat  and  ita  ^^^^ 
districts  to  Nasir,  his  nephew  by  a  sister.  ■     ^    -> 

Mahotmned,  after  these  transactions,  returned  Mahom- 
to  Ghizni,  where,  according  to  the  will  of  the^*^: 
deceased  emptor,  he  was  crowned  in  form ;    and  ni 
mounted  the  imperial  throne.      In  the  same  year 
b&  heard  of  the  death  of  Zireck,  prince  of  Murve, 
and  in  the  beffinoing  of  the  next  marched  to  the  \unba 
conquest  of  that  country,  advancing  by  the  way  «?«>  c^ 
of  Charizm,  and  Tacash,the  king  of  that  country,  ti^niie 
not  able  to  oppose  him  in  the  tield,  shut  himself  <^r- 
up  in  the  city.     The  king  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  canal  which  the  Chilligics 
bad  formerly  dug  to  the  westward  of  that  city. 
He  fbrtfawiUi  attacked  the  place,  and  in  a  few  days 
lost  many  brave  nobles  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 
In  the  mean  time  news  arrived  ttiat  Aibeck,  the 
general  of  the  king  of  Chitta,  in  Tartary,  and 
Osraao  king  of  Samarcand,  were  advancing  with 
great  armies,  to  the  rdief  of  Charizm.      Ma- 
oommed  was  so  unwilling  to  abandon  his  hopss 
of  taking  the  city,  that  he  delayed  till  the  allied 
umies  advanced  so  near  that  he  was  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  burning  all  his  baggage,  and  to  retreat 
with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  Chorassan. 
But  an  army  from  tne  city  pressed  so  close  upon 
his  heels,  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  them  battle. 
He  was  totally  defeated,  losing  all  his  elephants 
and  treasure. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confederate  kings,  who  Ht  ;•  tgtiM 
had  taken  a  circuit  to  cut  off  Mabommed's  re-  ^J^"*^ 
treat,  met  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  yas  flying 
from  the  king  of  Charizm.  Under  a  tktal  ne- 
cessity, he  was  obliged  to  rally  his  army,  who  now 
saw  no  safety  in  flight.  Surrounded  thus  by  the 
enemy,  he  commenced  a  desperate  carnage.  But 
valour  was  overpowered  by  numbers  in  the  end, 
«Dd  of  bis  late  mighty  anny,  there  now  remainaJ 
z  4  scaice 
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j^*2^*  scarce  a  hundred  men,  who  still  defended  their 
>_  "  i  king,  and,  in  spite  of  innumerable  foes,  hewed 
him  out  a  passage,  and  conducted  him  safe  to  the 
fort  of  Hindohood,  which  was  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  field.  Alahommed  was  besieged  here  by 
the  enemy,  but  upon  paying  a  great  ransom  to 
Osman.  king  of  Samarcand,  and  giving  up  the 
place,  he  was  permitted  to  return  in  sorrow  to  his 
own  dominions, 
^t'lni.  When  the  emperor  was  defeated,  one  of  his 
officers  of  state,  named  fiirka,  escaped  from  the 
field,  and  im^ining  the  king  was  slain,  with  very 
great  expedition  made  his  way  toMoultan,  with- 
out mentioning  the  affair  to'any  body.  He  waited 
immediately  upon  Hassen,  governor  of  that  pro* 
vince,  and  tola  him  that  he  had  a  private  messa^ 
from  the  king.  Hassen  retired  with  him  into  hit 
closet,  where  Ae  villain,  whispering  iu  his  ear, 
drew  out  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
He  ran  instantly  to  the  court  yard,  where  he  pro-  ^ 
claimed  aloud,  that  he  had  killed  the  traitor,  Has-  ' 
sen,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command.  Pro- 
ducii^  then  a  false  order  and  commission,  to  take 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  army  and  the  people. 
Tiw  diitr  The  chief  of  the  tribe  of  mountaineers,  called 
MiM^  Gickers,  at  this  time,  hearing  that  the  king  was 
t«^  certainly  slain,  aspired  to  the  empire,  and  raising 
a  great  army,  advanced  towards  Lahore ;  kindling 
the  war  between  the  rivers  Gelum  and  Sodra. — 
When  Mahommed,  from  the  fort  of  Hindohood, 
had  arriifpd  at  Gbizni,  his  own  slave  Ildecuz  hav- 
ing seized  upon  the  supreme  authority  in  the  city, 
presented  himself  to  oppose  his  entrance,  which 
obliged  the  king  to  continue  hisroute  toMoultan. 
There  Birka  also  rebelled  against  him  ;  but  Ma- 
hommed, being  by  this  time  joined  by  many  of 
hia  frieads,  gave  him  battle,  and  obtaining  a  com- 
plete 
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plete  victory,  took  the  traitor  prisoner.  He  then,  ^^  ^^ 
with  atl  the  troops  of  tlie  borders  of  India,  who  k  ^'  .m 
now  joined  his  standard,  marched  to  Ghizni,  and 
the  citizens,  presenting  him  with  the  head  of  the 
rebellious  slave,  obtained  their  pardon.  Mahom- 
med,  at  this  time,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  kin^  of  Charizm  ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
chastise  the  Gickers,  drew  his  army  towards  India. 
Cuttub  attacked  them  on  the  other  side  with  his 
army  from  Delhi,  and  the  Gickers  being  defeated 
and  dispersed,  the  king  parted,  at  Lahore,  with 
Cuttub,  who  returned  to  his  government  of 
Delhi. 

During  the  residence  of  Mahommed  at  Lahore,  Tbe  OmIc 
the  Gickers,  who  inhabited  the  country  from  that  "wS^ 
branch  of  the  Indus  which  is  called  the  Nilab,  uprUm. 
to  the  fort  of  the  mountains  of  Sewalic,  began  to 
exercise  unheard-ofcruelties  upon  the  Mussulmen, 
so  that  the  communication  between  the  provinces 
of  Peshawir  and  Moultan  was  entirely  cut  off". — 
These  Gickers  were  a  race  of  wild  barbarians, 
without  either  religion  or  morality.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  them,  as  soon  as  a  female  child  was 
born,  to  carry  her  to  the  market  place,  and  there 
proclaim  aloud,  holding  the  child  in  one  hand, 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  that  any  person  who 
wanted  a  wife  might  now  take  her,  otherwise  she 
'  was  immediately  put  to  death.  By  this  means, 
they  had  more  men  than  women,  which  occa- 
•ioned  the  custom  of  several  husbands  to  one  wite. 
—When  this  wife  was  visited  by  one  of  her  hus- 
bands, slie  set  up  a  mark  at  the  door,  which  being 
observed  by  any  of  the  other,  who  might  be  com-  « 
ing  on  the  same  errand,  he  immediately  withdrew, 
till  the  signal  was  taken  away.  This  barbarous 
people  continued  to  make  incursions  upon  the 
Mahommedans,  till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  em- 
peror's jeign,  their  chieftain  was  converted  t-.>  the 
Mussulman 
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^^^^- Muisulman  faith  by  oneof  his  captives.  He,  upon 
V     '    J  this  change  of  principles,  addressed  the  king,  vbo 
advised  him  to  endeavour  to  convert  his  people ; 
and  at  the  same  time  honoured  him  with  a  title 
and  dress,  and  coD6nned  him  in  the  command  of 
the  mountains.     A  great  part  of  these  mountain- 
eers being  very   tnaifferent  about  religion,  fol- 
lowed the  (pinions  of  their  chief,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  true  faith.     At  the  same  time,  about 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Te- 
raiba,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  between  Ghiz- 
ni  and  the  Indus,  were  converted,  some  by  force 
and  others  by  inclination. 
J^^        Mahommed  having  settled  the  afi^irs-  of  India 
poKi  lo  in-  in  peace,  marched,  in  the  year  60S,  from  Lahore 
^^^"''  to  Ghizni.     He  conferred  the  government  of  Ba- 
mia  upon  his  relation  Baka  ul  dien,  with  orders, 
that  when  he  himself  should  move  towards  Tur- 
kestan, to  take  satisfaction  for  his  former  defeat, 
to  march  at  an  appointed  time,  with  all  the  forces 
of  those  parts,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amu,  where  he  would  receive  further  orders,  and 
at  the  same  time   to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
river. 
A<»tipi-  .    The   emperor,    upon  the  second  of  Shaban* 
"^*        having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nilab,  one  of 
the  five  coital  branches  of  the  Indus,  at  a  place 
called  Rimeik,  twenty  Gickers,  who  had  lost  some 
of  their  relations  in  their  wars  against  Mahommed, 
entered  intoaconspiracyagainsthis  life,  and  sought 
an*  opportunity  to  put  their  wicked  purpose  in 
execution.     The  weather  being  close  and  sultry, 
•        the  king  ordered  the  Canats,   or   the    screens, 
which  surround,  in  the  form  of  a  large  square, 
the  imperial  tents,  to  be  struck,  to  give  free  ad- 
mission to  the  air.      This  gave  them  ap  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  king's  sleeping  tent.   They 
S  cut 
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cut  their  way  through  the  screens  in  the  night,  a.d.  i»«)j. 
ftnd  hid  themselves  in  a  corner,  while  one  of -them  p^*-^ 
advanced  to  the  door ;  but  being  there  stopt  by       ' 
one  of  the  guards,  who  was  going  to  seize  him, 
he  buried  his  dagger  in  his  breaat.     The  groans  of 
the  dying  man  being  heard  within,  alarmed  the  rest 
of  the  guards  in  the  outer  tent,  who  rnnntag  out 
to  see  what  waa  the  matter,  the  other  assassins  took 
that  opportunity  of  cutting  their  way  through  the 
king's  tent  behind.    They  found  him  asleep,  with 
two  slaves  fanning  him,  who  stood  petrifiea  with 
terror,  when  they  beheld  the  assassins  advancing  l^''^^ 
towards  the  emperor.       They  at  once  plunged  Mud. 
all  their  daggers  m  his  body.     He  was  afterw^ds 
found  to  have  been  pierced  with  no  less  than  for^ 
wounds. 

TITus  tragically  fell  that  great  king  and  con- »»<•««<• 
queror  Mahommed  Ghori  in  the  year  602,  after  ^' 
a  reign  of  thirty-two  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  government  over  Ghizni,  and  three 
from  his  accession  to  the  empire,  the  honours  and 
titles  of  which  he  permitted  tiis  elder  brother  to 
retain  during  his  life.  One  daughter  only  remained 
of  his  race.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the.  greatest 
men  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  India ;  and 
though  he  was,  in  some  instances,  cruel,  he  waa 
not  altogether  an  unvirtuous  prince. 

The  vizier,  Chaja  ul  Muluck,  took  some  o(^^r«'^ 
fhe  assassins,  and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  He  tBeJmn, 
then  called  the  cbieft  together,  and  having  ob- 
tained their  promise  of  fidelity,  in  protecting  the 
king's  treasure,  which  was  loaded  on  four  thou- 
sand camels,  heprevented  the  army  and  theslaves, 
who  had  proposed  to  plunder  it,  from  putting  their 
scheme  in  execution.  He  carried  the  body  in 
mournful  pomp  towards  Ghizni,  But  when  they 
reached  Peshawir,  a  great  contest  arose  about  the 
succession.     The  omrahs  of  Ghor  insisting  upon 
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H-°"  ^te*'  Baha-ul-dien,  the  king's  cousin,  governor  of  Ba- 
.  ''"'  J  mta,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Hussein  ;  and 
'  the  vizier,  and  the  olHicers  of  the  Turkish  mer- 
cenaries, on  Mamood,  son  of  the  former  empe- 
ror, the  brother  of  Mahommed  Ghori.  The  vi- 
zier therefore  wanted  to  go  by  the  way  of  Kirma, 
where  he  knew  that  the  governor  Ildecuz  wai 
in  the  interesf-  of  Mamood,  hoping,  by  his  assist- 
ance, to  secun^  at  least,  the  treasure  foi  his  own 
party.  The  omrahs  of  Ghor  were  equally  de- 
8in)us  of  proceeding  by  that  road  which  lay  near* 
est  to  Bamia,  that  they  might  be  the  sooner  sup^ 
ported  by  Baha-ul-dien.  At  length,  being  upon 
the  eve  of  open  hostility,  the  point  was  given  up 
to  the  vizier. 

When  they  arrived  near  Kirma,  after  having 
suffered  greatly  by  the  mountaineers,  Ildecuzcame 
out  to  meet  the  vizier  and  the  king's  hearse; 
upon  sight  of  which  he  tore  off  his  armour,  threw 
dust  upon  his  head,  and  expressed  all  the  Variety 
Tlwtedr  of  sorrow.  He  attended  the  funeral  to  Ghizni, 
gf||^  "  where  the  emperor  was  buried  in  a  new  tomb 
which  he  had  built  for  his  daughter.  The  sorrow 
of  Ildecuz  was  the  more  extraordinary,  that,  in 
tlie  king's  misfortunes,  he  had  shewn  such  dis- 
respect to  him  as  to  be  accessary  to  the  shutting 
of  the  gates  of  his  capital  against  him.  It  will, 
however,  hereafter  appear,  that  Ildecuz's  grief  was 
political.  The  treasure  Mahommed  left  behind 
tiim  is  almost  incredible :  we  shall  only  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  his  wealth,  that  he  had,  in  dia- 
monds of  various  sizes  alone,  fivehundred  maunds'f 
for  he  had  made  nine  expeditions  into  Hindostan; 
returning  every  time,  excepting  twice,  laden  with 
wealth. 

Though 

*  The  (mallett  maitnd  ii  twenty-five  pound*  Avoirdupoi*. 
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Though  Tacash,  king  of  Charizm,  had,  by  theA.aisQ5. 
death  of  Togril,  the  last  of  the  Siljokides  of  Persia,  ^J^ 
rendered  himself  independent,  and  annexed  the  gt^eV 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  empire  to  his  govern-  ^",*'* 
ment  of  Maver-uUuere,  the  distractions  which  M*iMBf 
arosefroni  the  revolution  furnished  an  opportunity  ""^ 
to  Mahotnmed  Ghori  to  seize  upon  the  extensive 
province  of  Chorassan,  and  to  become  so  power- 
mi  in  the  north,  as  to  l>lock  up  the  king  of  Cha- 
rizm in  his  capital.     The  dereat,  which  ensued, 
BOt  only  weakened  the  power  of  Mahommed,  but 
encreased  that  of  Tacash  so  much,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  extend  his  dominion  over  atl  Persia 
and  the  Western  Tartary.      His  son  Mahommed 
succeeded  Tacash  in  his  vast  empire,  and  the  &- 
mily  of  Ghor  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  house  of  Ghizoi. 


CUTTUa 
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CUTTUB. 


A.i>.tioj.  X  HE  death  of  Mahommed  Gbon  may,  in  some 
^'^'  ,  degree,  be  sak!  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
"*  of  Ghizni.  The  unambitious  character  of  the 
surviving'  princes  of  the  famity  of  Ghor,  gave  a« 
opportunity  to  two  of  the  imperial  slaves  to  di- 
vide among  them  tlie  empire,  which  Mahommed 
had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  acquire.  IldecuK, 
Or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Eldoze,  kept  pos- 
session of  Ghtzni  and  the  nothem  provinces,  and 
Cuttub,  the  favourite  irie&d  and  faithful  servant ' 
of  the  late  emperor,  was  already  viceroy  of  the 
empire,  over  the  conquests  in  India.  As  it  was 
from  Cuttub  the  Mahommedan  empire  of  the 
Patans,or  Afghans, in  India  commenced,  we  shaU 
begin  with  his  history. 
CDttnb**  Cuttub  *  was  of  a  brave  and  virtujfus  disposi- 
"■ — ■*"  tion,  open  and  liberal  to  his  friends,  and  cour- 
teous and  afiable  to  strangers.  In  the  art  of  war 
and  government  he  was  interior  to  none,  nor  was 
he  a  mean  proficient  in  literature.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  brought  irom  Turkestan  to  Nesha- 
poor,  and  there  sold  by  a  merchant  to  Casi,  the 
son' of  Abu,  who,  finding  that  Heaven  had  endued 
himwithagreat genius,  senthim  to  school,  where 
he  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  the  Persian  and 
Arabic 

*  Hi(  dde*  tt  foil  kugth  wtrt  Citttnb>BUdka,  AHde. 
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Arabic  laogua^,  and  in  all  the  polite  arts  and  A.D.iao5. 
sciences.  But  his  patron  and  master  dyin^  sud-  "**^'*"' 
denly,  he  was  sold  as  part  of  his  estate,  by  his  re-  •"  ' 

lationa,  and  bought  by  a  rich  merchant,  for  a  great 
sum  of  money,  and  presented  for  sale  to  the  em- 
peror Mahommed  Ghori.  That  monarch  pur- 
chased him,  and  called  him  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Abiek,  from  having  his  UtUe  6nger  broke.  Heiw^. 
behaved  himself  in  sudi  a  becoming  and  assiduous 
manner,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
prince,  and  daily  gained  confiilence  and  favour. 
One  night  Mahommed  keptamagniBcent festival 
at  court,  and  ordered  a  liberal  distribution  of  pre- 
sents aj]d  money  to  be  made  among  his  servants. 
Abiek  partook  largely  of  his  munificence,  but  had  s 
no  sooner  retired,  than  he  divided  his  share  among 
his  cooqianions.  The  king  having  heard  of  this 
circumstance,  asked  him  the  cause,  and  Abiek, 
kissing  the  earth,  replied,  "That  all  his  irants 
were  amply  supplied  by  his  majesty's  bounty. 
He  had  therefore  no  desire  of  burdening  himself  afiiitUtr, 
with  superfluities,  his  favour  being  a  certain  iade- 
pendence. "  This  answer  so  pleased  the  king,  that 
be  immediately  ^ave  him  an  ofSce  near  his  person, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  was  so  satisfied  with  his  dili- 
gence and  capacity,  that  he  appointed  him  master  aptdtr. 
of  the  horse. 

In  one  of  the  expeditious  of  Mahommed  i^ainst 
the  king  of  Charizm,  in  order  to  expel  that  prince 
from  Chorassan,  Abiek  went  out  with  a  detach- 
ment to  forage  on  the  banks  of  the  Murgaab. 
He  was  there  surrounded  by  a  nunKrous  party  of^iniMt. 
the  enemy.  But  though  he  did  the  utmost  justice 
'  to  valotir,  he  was,  a»er  the  loss  of  most  of  hit 
men,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  king  of 
Charizm,  who  put  him  in  cliains.  But  that  mo- 
narch being  defeated,  Abiek  was  left  in  this  man- 
ner, sitting  upon  a  camel  in  the  field,  and  carried 
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to  his  victorioua  master ;  who,  pitying  bis  condi' 
tion,  received  him  with  great  kindness. 

Id  the  year  588,  when  Mahommed  toc^  re- 
venge of  his  enemies,  the  Hindoos,  for  the  de- 
feat they  had  given  him,  he,  upon  hta  return,  ap- 
pointed Ahiek,  who  was  then  dignified  with  the 

„_j title  of  Cuttub-ul-dien*,  to  the  chief  command 

of  the  army  left  to  protect  his  conquests.  In  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  Cuttub  took  possession  of 
many  dtstricta  around,  and  reduced  the  fort  of 
Merat.  Healso  drew  his  army  towards  Delhi, 
and  invested  it  But  the  garrison,  finding  that 
their  own  numbers  triply  exceeded  the  besiegers, 
marched  out  of  the  place,  and  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle,  which  was  gladly  accepted  by  Cuttub. 
When  the  slaughter  became  great  on  both  sides, 
and  the  river  Jumna  was  discoloured  with  blood, 
the  rajaputs  were  at  length  put  to  flight,  taking 
protection  within  their  walls.  The  garrison,  after 
a  desperate  siege,  were  at  last  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. 

In  the  year  589,  the  Jits,  who  were  subject  to 
the  prince  of  Narwalla,  in  Guzerat,  advanced 
with  an  army  to  besiege  Hassi.  Cuttub  marched 
with  his  forces  to  protect  it,  and,6l)ligingtbem  to 
raise  the  siege,  pursued  them  to  their  own  fron- 
tiers. In  the  year  following,  he  crossed  the  Jumna, 
and  took  the  fort  of  Kole  by  assault  He  found 
there  a  thousand  fine  horses,  and  much  spoil,  and 
beinginformed  of  Mahommed'sexpedition  towards 
Kinnoge,  he  thought  proper  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Feshawir  to  meet  him,  presenting  him  with  a  hun- 
dred fine  horses,  and  two  great  elephutts,  one  of 
which  carried  a  chain  of  gold  and  the  other  a  chain 
of  silver.  He  mustered  there,  before  the  king, 
fifty  thouiaad  hors^  and  was  honoured  with  an 
honorary 
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honorary  dress,  and  with  the  command  of  the  van 
of  the  royal  army. 

With  the  van  he  defeated  the  prince  of  Benaris,  u>d  tu 
who,  upon,  seeing  his  army  retreat,  pushed  forward  ^,^1. 
his  elephant,  in  despair,  against  his  enemy ;  but 
Cuttub,  who  excelled  in  archery,  sunk  an  arrow  in 
the  ball  of  his  eye,  which  brought  him  down  from 
his  elephant  to  the  ground.  It  is  said,  that  the 
number  of  slain  was  so  greats  that  the  body  of  the 
raja  for  a  long  time  could  not  be  found  by  his 
friends,  who  were  permitted  to  search  for  it.  But, 
at  last,  be  was  discovered  by  his  artificial  teeth, 
which  were  fixed  in  by  golden  wedges  and  wires. 
The  emperor  Mahommed,  following  with  the 
body  of  the  army,  entered  the  city  of  Benares,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  boun- 
daries of  Bengal,  without  opposition.  He  broke 
down  all  the  idols,  and  loaded  four  thousand 
camels  with  the  most  valuable  spoils.  Cuttub  pre- 
sented the  king  with  above  three  hundred  ele- 
phants, taken  from  the  raja  of  Benares.  The  riders 
bad  a  signal  given  them  to  make  the  elephants 
fall  upon  their  knees  to  the  king  at  once,  which 
they  all  did,  except  one  white  elephant.  This  ani- 
mal was  esteemed  an  inestimable  curiosity,  but 
upon  this  occasion,  though  extremely  tractable  at 
other  times,  had  almost  killed  his  rider,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  force  him  to  pay  his  obedience. 

The  king,  when  be  was  setting  out  for  Ghizoi,  Cnttab' 
sent  the  white  elephant  back,  in  a  present  to  Cut-  f^^, 
tub,  and  adopted  nim  his  son  in  his  letter.     Cut- 
tub,  ever  afterwards  till  his  death,  rode  th^  white    . 
elephant;  and  when  he  died,  the  affectionate  ani-  - 
mal  pined  away  with  visible  sorrow,  and  expired 
the  third  day  after.    This  was  the  only  white  ele- 
phant of  which  we  have  ever  heard  in  Kindostan  ; 
but  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Pegu  keeps  always 
two  white  eleptuwts,  and  that,  when  one  of  them 

TOJU  I.  A  A  dies, 
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dies,  he  issuesoutanorderoverallhis  dominiooa, 
to  search  the  woods  for  another  to  supply  his  place. 
Cuttub,  after  the  departure  of  the  king,  remained 
some  days  at  Assi,  where  the  raja's  treasure  was 
found.  He  then  returned  to  Delhi,  and  there  re- 
ceived advice  that  Himrage,  the  cousin  of  the 
discomfited  prince  of  Aimere,  was  marching  down 
from  the  mountains  or  Abugur,  and  had  driven 
Gola,  the  reigning  prince,  towards  Rintimpore, 
and  that  Himrage  s  general  was  marching,  with 
another  army,  towanis  Delhi,  before  which  he 
soon  arrived,  and  began  to  destroy  the  country. 
Cuttub  inarched  out  to  chastise  him,  and  sepa- 
rating twenty  thousand  horse  from  the  rest  of 
his  army,  he  set  out  in  front,  and  engaging  the 
enemy,  put  them  to  flight.  The  enemy,  some 
days  afier,  rallying  their  defeated  army,  retreated 
towards  Ajmere,  and  were  pursued  all  the  wa^ 
by  the  conqueror.  Himrage  bdng  joined  by  hu 
general,  in  confidence  of  his  superior  numbers, 
tbrmed  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  When  the^ 
eame  to  blows,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hu 
bravery,  as  well  as  by  his  conduct  ;  but,  being 
slain,  his  army  took  the  way  of  infamy  before 
them.  Thus  Ajmere  was  restored  to  the  Ma- 
hommedan  government,  and  was  afterwards  ruled 
by  its  laws. 
Citmihra-  '"  *^^  y^**"  ^9^>  Cuttub  turned  his  arms  to- 
■ngwth*  wards  Narwalla,  of  Guzerat,  and  Setwan,  the 
iSj^i.  general  of  Uimdeo,  who  was  encamped  under  the 
walls,  fled  upon  his  approach.  But  being  pur- 
sued, he  drew  up  liis  army,  and  fought  till  he 
losthislife,  and  then  his  army  resumed  their  ftigbu 
Bimdeo,  upon  intelligenceof  this  defeat,  fled  from 
his  dominions,  and  Cuttub  ravaged  the  country 
at  leisure,  and  found  much  spoil.  He  marched 
from  thence  to  the  fort  of  Hassi,  which  he  re- 
paired, than  having  visited  Koranii  returne<l  to 
.  Delhi. 
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Delhi.  He  in  the  mean  time  received  advice 
from  the  governor  of  the  districts  near  Rintim* 
pore,  that  the  brother  of  Gola,  prince  of  Ajmere, 
who  Jived  in  the  hills,  was  marching  down  with 
ftn  army  to  invade  him.  This  oblleed  Cuttubto 
move  immediately  to  his  relief.  The  enemy,  up- 
on hearing  this,  fled  ;  and  Cuttub  paid  a  visit  to 
Gola,  who  entertained  him  magnificently,  and,  at 
his  dqiarture,  presented  him  with  some  fine  jewels, 
and  two  melons  of  gold.  When  he  had  settled 
the  country,  he  again  returned  to  Delhi, 'from 
whence  he  wrote  to  the  king  a  particular  account 
of  his  conquests,  which  so  pleased  Mahommed, 
that  he  ordered  his  attendance  at  Ghtzni,  for 
which  place  he  set  out,  and  was  received  with 
every  oemonstration  of  ioyand  respect 

Cuttub,  some  time  after,  obtained  leave  to  re-  Roiiai 
turn  to  his  government,  and,  on  his  way,  married  ^*°*^ 
the  daughter  of  Tagi,  governor  of  Persian  Kir- 
man*,  making  a  magnificent  rejoicing  upon  the 
occasion,  when  he  returned  to  Delhi.  He  soon 
after  marched  his  army  to  the  siege  of  the  fort 
of  Biana,  and,  when  he  was  on  his  way,  he  heard 
that  the  emperor  Mahommed,  his  master  and 
patron,  had  taken  the  route  of  Hindostan.  To 
shew  his  respect  for  the  king,  Cuttub  returned 
back  as  &r  as  Hassi  to  meet  him.  Both  returned 
to  Biana,  besiM^  and  took  the  place,  which  Ma- 
hommed submitted  to  the  command  of  Tughril, 
one  of  his  particular  and  trusty  slaves.  They  then  udOuBw 
took  the  route  of  Gualier,  where  the  prince  of 
that.country  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and  bought 
peace  with  a  great  sum  of  ready  money,  and  with 
jewels.  The  king,  immediately  after  these  tran-' 
•actions,  returnedto  Ghizni,  leaving  Cuttubvice- 
Toy  of  all  the  conquered  provinces  of  India- 

A  A  S  About 
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M»rch«i  About  this  time,  news  arrived  that  many  Indiaa 
^^^  indepemieut  princes  had  entered  into  an  altiance 
with  the  king  of  Narwalla,  and  had  fonned  a  de- 
•ign  to  recover  Ajmere  from  the  Mahommedans. 
The  troops  of  Cuttub  being  dispersed  over  the 
provincea,  he  vas  forced  to  march  against  the 
Indians,  with  vhat  small  part  of  the  army  lay  in 
Delhi,  to  prevent  their  Junc^on  with  the  forces 
of  Narwalla;  but  he  was  defeated,  received  six 
u^d*-  wounds,  and  was  often  dismounted ;  yet  be  fought 
like  a  man  who  had  made  death  his  companion. 
Forced  at  last,  by  his  own  friends,  to  abandoa  the 
field,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Ajmere. 
BemegtA  in  Tittura,  chtef  of  the  Indians,  rejoicing  at  this 
*imn.  victory,  joined  the  forces  of  Narwalla  and  Guse- 
rat,  and  aat  down  before  Ajmere.  Intelligence 
of  this  unfortunate  event  coming  to  the  emperor 
Mahommed,  he  sent  a  greet  force  from  Ghimii 
to  the  relief  of  Cuttub.  Ajmere  held  out  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Ghiznians,  who  obliged  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege.  Cuttub  pursued  them  to  Nar- 
walla, in  the  year  593,  taking,  in  his  way,  the 
forts  of  Tilli  and  Buzule.  He  there  received  ad- 
vice that  Walin  and  Daraparisa,  in  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Narwalla,  were  encamped  near  the 
fort  of  Abugur,  to  guard  the  passes  into  Guzerat. 
Cuttub,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  and  disadvantages  of  ground,  resolved  to 
attack  them,  which  he  did  with  such  bravery  and 
conduct,  that  having  trodden  doun  their  ranks, 
above  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  their 
blood,  tempered  the  dust  of  the  field.  Twenty 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  an  immense 
spoil  fell  into  his  baads. 
MwdMto  When  he  had  given  his  army  «ome  respite  from 
slaughter  and  fktigue,  lie  pursued  hiis  route  into 
Guzerat,  and  ravaged  that  country  mthout  further 
opposition,  takiog  the  city  of  Narwalla,  where  an 
omrah 
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<Niinh  with  a  stronff  garrison  was  left.  He  then 
returned  to  Dethi,  oy  the  way  of  Ajmere.  and 
tent  a  great  quantity  of  jevets  and  ^old,  and  also 
many  slaves,  to  Mahommed,  at  Ghizni,  and  di- 
vided the  remainder  among  his  trusty  partners  in 
the  glories  of  the  field.  In  the  year  699  he  mus- 
tered his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Ca- 
linger,  where  he  was  met  by  Gola,  the  tributary 
prince  of  that  country,  whom  he  defeated;  and 
dismounting  his  cavdry,  b^an  to  besiege  him  in 
his  fort.  Gola,  seeing  himself  hard  prnsed,  of- 
fered Cuttub  the  same  tribute  and  presents  which 
his  ancestors  had  formerly  paid  to  the  emperor 
Mamood.  The  proposal  was  accqited,  but  the 
vizier,  who  wanted  to  bold  ont-without  coming 
to  any  terms,  found  means  to  make  away  with 
the  raja,  while  the  presents  were  preparing  to  be 
sent.  The  flaf  of  bostlUty  was  again  hoisted  upon 
the  fort,  and  the  sieve  recommenced.  The  place, 
however,  was  in  a  snort  time  reduced,  on  account 
of  the  diying  up  of  a  spring  upon  that  hilt  whereon 
the  fort  stOMJ,  and  which  supplied  the  garrison 
with  water.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  na^ 
lives  of  the  place,  that  the  above  fountain  always 
dries  up  upon  the  discharging  the  artillery  of  the 
place.  This  story  may  possibly,  from  a  natural 
cause,  have  some  foundation.  But  we  are  rather 
tempted  to  believe  that  Uie  present  drying  up  of 
this  spring  was  owing  to  theincreaae  of  inhabitants, 
and  UK  thirst  occasioned  by  hard  duty ;  for,  be- 
tides the  garrison,  Cuttub  found  there  fifty  thoui 
sand  male  and  female. 

The  plunder  of  this  city  was  very  great,  in  tjJ^ 
gold,  jewels  and  piecious  enects.  Cuttub  then  Baduo.' 
inarched  to  the  city  of  Mhoba,  the  capiul  of  the 
principality  of  Calpee.  He  also  took  that  plac^ 
together  vrith  Budaso,  between  the  riven  Jumna 
tmn  Gangea,  Mahommed  Chilligi,  who  had  been 
A  A  3  appointed 
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A.D.iiej.  appointed  governor  of  Behar  by  the  emperor, 
?^*°^  but  had,  for  aome  time  back,  been  refractory  to 
"^  the  imperial  commands,  came  at  this  time  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  laying  rich  presents  at  his  feet,  and 
Cuttub  havine  entertained  him  magnificently,  i«- 
turned  to  Delhi. 
Jam  die  When  Mahommed  Ghori,  after  his  defe&t  in 
«"p<n»  Turkestan,  returned  to  India,  he  was  joined  by 
^dun.  Cuttub,  by  vhose  valour  and  fidelity  he  defi»tea 
the  Gickers  in  several  actions,  and  recovered  his 
Allen  glory.  When  matters  were  peaceably  settled 
in  this  quarter,  be  returned  to  his  government ; 
and  the  emperor,  upon  his  way  to  Ghizni,  wu 
inhumanly  assassinated  by  the  Gickers.  Mahoni- 
med's  nephew,  -Mamood,  assumed  the  imperial 
titles  at  Ghor,  and  upon  hit  accession,  sent  ail  the 
ensiena  of  royalty,  a  throne,,  an  umbrella,  stan- 
dards, drums,  and  the  title  of  kitag  to  Cuttub, 
desirous  of  retaining  him  in  his  interest,  as  fae  was 
by  no  means  able  to  oppose  his  power, 
n^cdto  Cuttub  received  those  dignities  with  a  proper 
***^F*^  respect,  at  Lahore,  where  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  60S,  upon  the  18th  of  Zicada;  re> 
turning  from  thence  in  a  few  days  to  Delhi.  In 
the  mean  time  IldebUE,  or  £laoze,  marphed  an 
army  from  Ghizni,  with  an  intention  to'  take  La- 
bore,  which  he  effected  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor,  whom  he  afterwards  turned  out.  Cut- 
tub  marched  to  dispute  the  point  with  Eldoze^ 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  at  Delhi  of  this 
transaction.  In  the  year  603  the  flames  of  war 
began  to  ascend  between  them,  while  bravery,  on 
both  aides,  became  i^iparent  Eldoze,  at  length, 
was  b^t  out  of  the  city,  and  obliged  to  fly  to- 
WM^B  Kirman.  Cuttub  pursued  him  as  far  aa 
Ghizni,  in  which  city  he  was  sgain  crowned,  ta- 
king that  kingdom  into  his  own  hands. 

Cttttab^ 
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Cuttnb,  after  this,  unaccountably  gave  himself  a.d.«ki. 
up  to  wine  and  pleasure,  till  the  citizens  of  Ghizni,  f"^'^- 
disgusted  with  nis  luxury  and  indolence,  sent  pri-  cutiufc 
vately  to  Eldoze,  acquaintinsc  him  of  the  king's  turn*  indo- 
negligence,  and  intreating  his  return.     Eldoze,  j^^How 
upon  this,  recruitingan  army  with  all  secrecy  and 
expedition,  advanced  towards  Ghizni,  and  in  a 
manner  surprized  Cuttub,  who  had  no  intelligence 
of  bis  design  till  the  day  before  his  arrival.     It 
was  now  too  late  to  put  himself  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
kingdom,  and  retire  to  Lahore.     He  then  became 
sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  repented  of  his  evil 
habits,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  practice  of 

i'ustice,  temperance  and  morality.  He  regulated 
lis  kingdoms  according  to  the  best  laws  ot  policy 
and  wiMom  till  his  death,  in  the  year  607,  which  He  din. 
happened  by  a  falMrom  his  horse  in  a  match  at 
ball,  which  adverse  parties  endeavoured  to  carry 
off  on  the  point  of  their  spears. 

His  reign,  properly  speaking,  was  only  four 
years,  though  he  enjoyed  all  the  state  and  dig- 
nities of  a  king  for  upwards  of  twenty,  If  we 
reckon  ftom  his  taking  of  Delhi,  when  he  may 
be  said  to  have  become  king  of  India ;  though  he 
assumed  only  the  title  of  commander  in  chief  for 
his  patron  Mahommed.  He  was  certainly  an  ac-  Hkci». 
complished  warrior,  and  had  nearly  equalled  the*"**'' 
greatest  heroes  in  fame,  had  not  his  loss  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ghizni  tarnished  his  glory.  He  was 
famous  for  his  great  generosity  all  over  the  east, 
for  which  he  got  the  surname  of  Bestowerof  Lacks. 
When  a  man  is  praised  for  generosity  in  India, 
they  say  to  this  day,  "  He  is  as  generous  as  Cut- 
tul>-ul-dien." 

aa4  Mahommed, 
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A-Attto.  Mahoromed,  the  son  of  Tacash,  rn^ed  over 
2*^"  Charizm  and  all  Persia,  durinff  the  abort  reign  of 
Sfu»a  Cuttub.  He  invaded  the  amall  provinces  in  pos- 
Afe        session  of  the  Pattan  empite,  to  the  north  of  the 

Indus;  and,  taking  Ghizni,  reduced  all  Zabu- 

listan  beneath  his  command. 


ELDOZE. 
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ELDOZE. 


J\1ahouhed  Ghoei,  during  his  ret^  har-  EUntt 
ing  no  children  of  hi«  own  excepting  one  "*■ 
daughter,  had  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  edu- 
cating Turkish  slaves,  whom  he  afterwards  adopt- 
ed as  nis  children.  Four  of  those  slaves,  besides 
Cuttub,  became  great  princes,  of  whom  the  pre- 
sent Eldoze  was  one.  The  king  having  observed.- 
him  to  be  a  youth  of  genius,  advanced  him  gra- 
dually, till  at  last  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Kirma  and  Shinoran,  which  lay  be- 
tween Ghizni  and  India.  His  situation  ^ave  him 
an  opportunity  of  frequently  entertaming  his 
prince,  upon  his  expeditions  to  and  from  that 
xiountry,  which  he  always  did  with  great  magni- 
ficence and  festivity,  making  presents  to  all  the 
king's  attendants. 

Mfjiommed,  in  his  last  expedition,  favoured  ak«d^ 
Eldoze  so  much,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  the*^(^^ 
black  standard  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghizni,  by  this 
intimating  his  will,  that  he  should  succeed  to  that 
throne.  But,  upon  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  Turkish  omrahs  were  desirous  that  Mamood, 
the  son  of  the  former  emperor,  should  come  from 
Ghor  and  reign  at  Ghizoi.  Mamood,  being  a  man 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  declined  it,  and  said, 
that  he  was  content  with  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. 
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cestors.  He,  however,  assumed  the  imperial  titl^ 
proclaimed  Eldoze  king  of  Ghizni,  and  was  cod* 
tent  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  that  power 
which  he  would  not,  or  rather  durst  not  enforce. 
The  first  thing  Eldoze  did,  after  his  accessioo, 
was  to  cross  the  Indus,  and  invade  Punjab  and 
Lahore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  reigii. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cuttub,  and  in  consequence 
lost  hu  own  kingdom;  which,  however,  he  soon 
after  recovered.  He  afterwards,  in  coujunction 
with  the  emperor  Mamood  of  Ghor,.  sent  an  armj 
to  Herat,  which  they  conquered,  as  also  a  great 
.partof  Stiistan,  but  making  peacf  with  the  prince 
of  that  country,  they  returned.  On  the  way, 
making  war  upon  the  great  Mahommed,  king  of 
Charizm,  they  were  both  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror pursumg  hift  fortune,  took  Ghizni,  while 
Eldoze  retired  to  Kirma,  his  former  government, 
on  the  borders  of  India.  Eldoze,  finding  the 
northern  troops  too  hard  for  him,  recruited  an 
army,  and  marched  some  time  after  the  death  of 
g.  Cuttub,  with  a  view  to  conquer  India.  But,  after 
I  reducins;  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  he  was 
defeated  near  Delhi,  by  the  emperor  Altumsb. 
and  being  taken,  died  in  confinement.  The  time 
of  his  reign  was  nine  years. 
^  As  we  have  already  given  the  history  of  two 
of  Mahommed  Ghori's  adopted  slaves  who  ar- 
rived at  the  imperial  dignity,  it  m^  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  say  something  of  Tughril,  who 
raised  himself  from  the  same  low  situation.  Tugh- 
ril was  a  chief  of  some  repute  in  the  service  of 
Mahommed ;  brave,  and  of  a  virtuous  disposi- 
tion. They  relate,  that  when  Mahommed  took 
the  fort  of  Biana,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Tughril,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Gualier,  as 
we  nave  seen  before.  But  after  he  left  Hindostan, 
Tughril  continued  to  infest  the  country  about 
Gualier; 
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Gualter ;  the  king  having  told  him  at  his  depar- 
ture, that  if  he  conquered  the  place  he  would 
cun^rm  him  in  the  government  or  it.  When  he 
found  that  this  manner  of  war  had  no  effect,  as 
they  always  found  some  opportunity'of  supplying 
the  place,  he  ordered  small  forts  to  be  built  aU 
round,  which  he  garrisoned,  and  by  this  means 
the  fort  was  effectually  blockaded.  Yet  it  held 
out  for  near  a  whole  year,  when,  being  distressed 
for  provisions,  they  sent  an  embassy  privately  to 
Cuttub  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  place, 
for  they  had  conceived  an  implacable  resentment 
against  TughriL  Cuttub  accordingly  sent  his 
troops  to  seize  upon  Gualier;  upon  which  war 
had  almost  ensued  between  him  and  Tughril. 
Death  however  interfering,  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute;  for,  at  this  juncture,  Tughril  suddenly 
expired.  The  actions  of  the  other  two  princes, 
formerly  slaves  to  Mahoinmed,  will  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  SInd  and  Punjab,  to  which  Uiey 
more  properly  belong. 


ARAM. 
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ARAM. 


A.D-IMCX  A.FTEE  the  death  of   Cuttub,  his  son  Aram» 
P^^; mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  but  nas  no  ways 
iatxax     equal  to  the-  government  of  so  great  an  empire: 
w^        Nasir,  one  of  the  adopted  slaves  of  Mahommed 
*""**■      Ghori,  marched  with  an  army  towards  Sind,  which 
he  conquered,  as  also  Moultan,  Otch,  Shinorad, 
and  other  places.    Another  slave,  Mahommed  c& 
Chitligi,  possessed  himself  of  the  kJngdomof  Bra- 
gal,  and  asserted  his  own  independence.     At  the 
same  time  several  dependent  princes  blew  up  the 
flames  of  rebellion  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
Ddoud        U(>on  these  misfortunes,  Ali  Ismaiel,  Daood 
"j^.      Delhi,  and  all  the  omrahs,  became  discontented, 
^"""^     sending  a  person  to  call  Altumsh,  who  was  the 
Bon-io-law  and  adopted  son  of  Cuttub,  and  tlren 
■  governor  of  Budaoon  f,  to  ascend  the  throne. 
Altumsh  accordingly  marched  with  his  army  to 
Delhi,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  faction  within 
easily  reduced  it.     Aram,  afraid  of  trusting  him- 
self m  his  capital,  had  previously  withdrawn  into 
the  country,  recruited  a  fine  army,  and  advanced 
to  give  Altumsh  battle.     A  warm  engagement 
ensued  in  sight  of  the  city.     Aram  lost  the  vic- 
tory and  his  empire,  which  he  had  enjoyed  scarce 
one  year. 

ALTUMSH. 

*  Sulun  Aram  Shiv. 

t  The  countiy  beyond  tlv  Gangct,  N.  E.  bom  Delhi,  vam 
postFtxd  by  the  Kohillu. 
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W  £  are  told  that  Altumsh  *  was  descended  ofTiw&niir 
•  noble  fkmily  in  the  Tartarian  Chitta,  and  that  «^At«™*- 
his  father's  name  was  Elim*  a  ^reat  and  famous 
general.  But  in  his  youth,  being  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  he  was  enried  by  the  rest  of  his 
brothers.  Tbey  tlierefore  detertnined  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  as  they  were  out  one  day  hunting, 
tbey  stript  him,  and  sold  him  to  a  company  of 
travelling  merchants  for  a  slave.  The  merchants 
carried  him  to  Bochara,  and  sold  him  to  one  of 
the  relations  of  Jehan.  prince  of  that  country, 
from  whom  he  received  a  liberal  education.  Upon 
the  death  of  hia  master  he  was  again  exposeo  to 
tale,  and  bought  by  a  merchant,  who  sold  him  to 
another,  who  carried  him  to  Ghizni.  The  em* 
peror  Mahommed  h^rd  at  Ghizni  of  Altnmsh's 
beauty  and  talents,  but  could  not  agree  with  the 
tnerchant  about  his  price.  He  was  therefore  car* 
ried  back  to  Bochara,  as  none  durst  buy  him,  on 
account  of  the  king's  displeasure,  till  Cuttub,  ob- 
taining hia  leave,  made  that  purchase  at  Delhi, 
whither  he  had  invited  the  merchant,  for 'fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  filver.     Cuttub,  at  the  same 

time, 
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AD.isio.time,  bought  another  slave,  whom  be  called  T^^ 
™'^'  *^;  and  appointed  him  afterwards  governor  of  Tib- 
'       berhind,  where  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  between 
Cuttuband  Eldoze.    Altumsh,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
was  made  master  of  the  chace,  and  afterwards  rose 
to  such  favour  that  he  became  the  adopted  son 
of  his  patron,  Cuttub,  and  v*s  advanced  to  the 
governmentof  Gualierand  Birren,and  from  thence 
to  the  viceroyship  of  Budaoon.  He  accompanied 
Cuttub  in  his  war  against  the  Gickers,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  bravery  and  zeal  for  the 
service.  He  killed,  in  one  action,  with  the  troq>s 
of  Budaoon,  upwards  often  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my.    This  behaviour  so  pleased  Cuttub,  that  he 
declared  him  free,  and  made  him  many  honorary 
presents. 
Acaittia      Thus,   by  degTces,  Altumsh  rose,  till  he  was 
*  created  captain-general  of  the  empire ;  and  mar- 

ried the  daughter  of  Cuttub,  and,  upon  his  death, 
as  we  have  before  related,  he  advanced  against 
the  capital,  ami,  expelling  Aram  f^om  the  tnrone 
in  the  year  607,  declared  himself  emperor  by  the 
title  of  Shumse  ul  dien  Altumsh.  Upon  his  ac- 
cession he  was  acknowledged  by  many  chiefii  and 
princes ;  but  some  of  his  generals  taking  disgust, 
went  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Turkish 
horse,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  army.  They 
joined  themselves  with  other  malcontents,  and 
advanced  with  a  greatforde  towards  Delhi.  They 
were  met  before  the  city  by  Altumsh,  and  de- 
feated, their  chief  general  Firoch  being  killed, 
and  the  rest  so  closely  pursued,  that  in  a  short 
time  they  were  all  either  killed  or  taken,  which 
for  that  time  established  Altmush  in  peace.  But 
soon  after,  the  governor  of  thr  fort  of  Gollore  re- 
belled, and  refused  to  pay  the  revenues  of  that 
countrv.  This  obliged  the  king  to  march  and 
reduce  Dim  lo  obodieooe.  Eldote,  king  of  Gbizni, 
8  at 
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at  this  time,  sent  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  pre-  a.ix  m 
tendiogto  confirm  Altumsh  in  the  empire  of  Hin-  ^^  *' 
dostan.  But  soon  after,  when  Etdoze  himself  was  ^"^''~ 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  Charizra,  and  retired  ^^'«" 
to  Kirma  and  Shenoian.he  turned  his  views  tn-  ^^ 
wards  the  conquest  of  Hindqstan.    Eldoze  seized 
upon  the  country  of  Punjaab  and  the  city  of  Tan- 
nasar  in  the  year  6 13,  and  endeavoured,  by  his 
emissaries  in  the  court  of  Delhi,  to  raise  a  i^tiou 
in  his  own  favour.     Altumsh,  in  the  mean  time, 
drew  together  his  forces,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  they  fought  on  the  confines   of  Tlrowri, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Delhi. 
Eldoze  was  defeated,  as  before  related,  and,  with 
many  of  his  omrahs,  taken  and  imprisoned  in 
Budaoon,  where  he  died  a  natural  death,  accord- 
ing to  some ;    btft,    according  to   others,    was 
poisoned.  ^'-»., .  . 

In  the  year  614,  Aitumsh  engaged  Naair,  who  su^u 
was  also  son-in-law  to  Cuttub,  upon  the  banks  of**"' 
the  Ghinaab,  where  Altumsh  proved  victorious. 
The  governor  of  Chilligi,  in  the  mountains,  the 
year  following,  being  d«eated  by  Nasir,  fled  for 
protection  to  Altumsh,  who,  taking  part  in  his 
quarrel,  marched  against  Nasir,  and  a  second  time 
overthrew  bun,  recovering  the  countries  lost  by 
the  viceroy  of  Cbilligi,  upon  which  he  himself 
returned  to  Delhi.  In  the  year  6\  8,  the  famous 
but  unfortunate  Jellal  ul  dien,  king  of  Charizm, 
being  defeated  in  the  north,  by  the  great  con- 
queror Zingis  Chan,  retreated  towa»s  Lahore, 
where  Altumsh  opposed  him  with  all  his  forces. 
This  obliged  the  brave  though  unfortunate  Jellal 
to  retreat  towards  the  Indus,  where  he  was  op- 
posed by  Nasir,  who  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
nim,  by  the  way  of  Kutch  and  Muckeran,  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Persia. 

la 
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XD.IM5.     In  the  year  6*2  Altupish  led  hia  army  towards 
!^    J  Behar  and  Bengal,  where  he  obliged  Yeaa  ul  dien 
Ainimiii     of  Chilligi,  then  prince  of  Bengal,  whose  histoiy 
re^«      we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place*,  to  pay  him  tribute 
**^      and  allegiance.  He  struck  the  currency  iu  hi>  own 
name,  and  appointing  hia  own  son  Naair  to  the 
nd  Befatf.  guverninent  of  Bengal,  he  left  Yeai  ul  dien  in 
the  government  of  Behar,  and  then  returned  to 
\  Delhi.     But  aoon  after,  war  broke  out  between 

Nasir,  prince  of  Bengal,  and  Yeaa  ul  dien  of  Be- 
har. The  latter  was  defeated  and  shun  ;  Nasir 
taking  possession  of  hia  principality  and  treasure, 
out  of  which  he  sentatDple  presents  to  his  friends 
at  Delhi. 
AhoBuii  In  the  mean  time,  Altamsh  led  out  his  forces 
towarditbe  agajust  Cabaja,  who  possessed  the  provinces  on 
indu.  the  Indus,  and  unable  to  oppose  him  in  the  field, 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Outch,  and  returned  him- 
self to  Backar.  The  emperor  detached  Nizam 
Jinaidi^with  half  the  army  in  pursuit  of  Cabaja, 
while,  with  the  other  half,  he  hunsdf  laid  siege  to 
Outch,  which  he  took  in  two  months  and  twenty 
days.  Wheothenewsof  the  fall  of  Outch  reached 
Cabaja,  he  sent  hts  son  Alia  to  intreat  the  em- 
peror for  peace.  Tlie  terms  were  not  settled 
when  news  was  brought,  that  Nasir,  alreadymen- 
tioned,  had  been  obliged  by  Nizam  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  river,  and  that  he  was  unhapfuly 
drowned.  The  whole  country  submitted  to  Uk 
imperial  power.  Altunuh  then  drew  his  forces 
towards  the  foit  of  Rintimpore,  which  he  be- 
sieged and  took. 

In 

*  Tbt  historun  alludn  lo  snoihcr  woA.  which  he  wtvn 
concerning  the  tianuctioai  sf  the  piiocipaliiin  «f  Hin- 
doktan. 
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In  the  year  €S4  be  marched  towanb  the  fortA.D.H3». 
of  Mendu,  w-bich  he  reduced  with  all  the  country  r*^^ 
of  Sewalic.  At  this  time  the  noble  Hiihani,  the  Keducc* 
most  learned  and  most  famous  poet  and  philosopher  scvnUc 
of  that  age,  fled  from  Bochara,  that  city  being 
takeo  by  the  great  Zingis,  and  took  protection  at 
Delhi,  where  he  wrote  many  excellent  pieces. 
The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  embassy 
from  the  Arabian  princes,  with  the  royal  robes  of 
the  caliphat,  which  he  assumed  with  joy,  making 
a  great  restiyal,  and  distributing  rich  presents.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Nasir,  his  eldest  son,  prince  of  Bengal,  which 
threw  him  into  mourning  and  sorrow.  He  soou 
after  conferred  the  title  upon  his  younger  son, 
whom  he  carried  with  him  to  that  province  in  the 
year  6S7,  to  invest  him  with  the  Koveroment, 
'which  had  run  into  confusion  after  the  death  of 
the  former  prince.  Having  entirely  settled  this 
country  in  peace,  he  left  £az  ul  Muluck  to  su- 
perintoid  the  kingdom,  and  returned  with  hi» 
son  to  Delhii 

Altumsh  formed  a  design,  in  the  year  €39,  to  Redact* 
reduce  the  fort  of  Gualier,  which  had,  during  the  ^^'^^^ 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Aram,  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Hindoos.  He  accordingly  besieged 
it  for  a  whole  year,  when  the  garrison  being  re- 
duced to  great  straits,  the  governor  made  l^s 
escape  in  the  night,  and  the  troops  capitulated; 
but  above  three  hundred  of  them  for  treaclieroua 
behaviour  were  punished. 

After  the  reduction  of  this  place,  he  marched 
his  army  towards  Malava,  and  reducing  the  fort 
of  Belsay,  took  the  city'  of  Ugein,  where  he  de- 
stroyed tbemagnificentandrichtempleofMakal*, 

VOL.  I.  B  B  formed 

*  Ma  lignifiei  Great  in  tlic  laiua  language ;  and  kal  Timr, 
'     1  Death, 
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A.D.  isji.  formed  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  of  Sumnat, 
^^-^^  which  had  been  building  three  hundredyeare,  and 
'  was  giirrounded  by  a  wall  one  hundred  cubits  in 
height.  The  image  of  Bickennagit,  who  had 
been  formerly  prince  of  this  country,  and  so  re- 
nowned, that  the  people  of  Hindostan  date  their 
time  from  his  death,  as  also  that  of  Makal,  both 
of  stone,  yith  many  other  figures  of  brass,  he 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  Delhi,  and  broken  at  the 
•  door  of  the  great  mosque. 
Ka.  After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  drew 
9)is  army  again  towards  Moultan,  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  that  prm'ince ;  but  this  enterprize  proved 
"unsuccessful  on  account  of  his  health.  He  fell 
rick  on  his  march,  which  obliged  bim  to  return  to 
Delhi,  where  he  died  on  the  SOth  of  8haban,  in 
the  year  683.  His  vizier,  towards  the  tatter  end 
of  his  reign,  was  Assami,  who  had  been  formerly 
vizier  of  the  calipha  of  Bagdat  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  renowned  for  wisdom  and  learning,  but 
had  left  that  eonrt  on  account  of  some  disgust,  and 
travelled  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  deemed  a  great 
acquisition,  and  honoured  with  the  vizarit.  Th« 
most  famous  for  letters  in  this  reign  was  Ma- 
hommed  Uti,  who  wrote  the  Jame  ul  Hickaiat, 
a  valuable  collection  of  histories,  and  other  books. 
The  reign  of  Altumah  was  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  an  enteiprizing,  able,  and  good  prince, 
smrpf  In  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Aitumah,  Zin- 
j^'Jf''*  gis  Chan,  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  marched 
against  Mahommed,  king  of  Charism,  and  all 
Persia.  The  state  of  Asia,  just  preceding  the  re- 
volution brought  about  by  the  arms  of  Zingis, 
was  as  follows :  China  was  divided  into  two  em- 
pires, that  called  the  Song  kingdom  in  the  south, 
and  Kitay  in  the  north.  The  greatest  part  of 
Tartary  was  subject  to  Zingis,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Aunac,  the  grand  chan ;  the  Wes- 
tern 
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tern  Tartary  and  all  Persia  were  comprehended  t^^^'- 
in  the  empire  of  Charizm,  under  Mahoinmed  ;  r**''  ^^; 
thethreeArabias,  the  Arabian  Irac,  Mesopotamia,       ' 
and  a  small   territory   on   the  side  of  Persia, 
owned  the  authority  of  the  calipha  Nasser,  of 
the  noble  house  of  Abassi :  The  successors  of  tlie 
famous  Jellat  ul  dien,  corruptly  called  Saladin, 
possessed  Syria  and  E^pt;  and  a  younger  branch 
<^  the  Siljokides  of  Persia  reigned  in  the  lesser 
Asia,  under  the  title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.    All 
Hindostan,  except  the  Decan,  was  subject  to  the 
Afghan  orPattan  empire  under  Altumsh.     From 
the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty-sixth  year  ofAltumsh, 
which  was  the  last  of  his  reign,  the  faceof  aif^ra 
in  Asia  became  totally  changed.-    Zingis  con- 

?uered  that  immense  continent,  from  the  sea  of 
:hina  to  Syria,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  That  great  prince  being  bent  upon  the 
complete  conquest  of  China,  India  escaped  an 
invasion,  which,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
have  forced  it  to  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
rest  cf  Asia. 
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FEROSE  I. 


Ajx  it35-  X  HE  prince  Ferose  *  succeeded  his  fiuber  Al- 
UJf^f^  tumsh  m  the  throne  of  Delhi.     Id  the  year  685 
TvQtt^  lus  father  appointed  him  governor  of  Budaooo, 
and,  after  the  reduction  of  Gualier,    conferred 
upon  him  the  viceroyship  of  Lahore.  He  chanced, 
at  the  emperor's  death,  to  be  at  Delhi  on  a  visit, 
and  immediately  ascended  the  throne.     The  om- 
rahs  made  their  offerings,  and  swore  allegiance; 
while  the  poeta  of  the  age  vied  with  one  another 
in  his  praise,  for  which  they  received  liberal  do- 
nations. 
l^^^     But,  when  he  acquired  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
pritict.      spread  the  flowery  carpets  of  luxury,  and  with- 
drew his  hand  from  the  toils  of  state.     He  ex- 
pended his  father's  treasure  upon  dancing-women, 
comedians,  and  musicians,  and  left  the  afiain  of 
government  to  the  management  of  his  mother. 
This  woman  had  been  a  Turkish  slave,  and  now 
became  a  monster  of  cruelty,  murdering  all  the 
women  of  Altumsh's  haram,  to  gratify  her  in- 
human hatred  to  them,  as  also  the  youngest  of  that 
emperor's  sons.     The  minds  of  the  people  began 
to  be  filled  with  disgust,  and   Mahommed,   thf 
younger 

*  Racknn  ut  dien,  Feme  Shaw. 
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younger  brother  of  the  king,  and  governor  of  a.i>.  lajj. 
bud,  intercepted  the  revenues  from  Bengal,  and  jj«^^- 
b^;an  to  assert  independence.  At  the  same  time,  '^ 
Mahommed,  suba  of  Budaoon,  Chaui,  governor 
of  Lahore,  Cabire,  viceroy  of  Moultan,  and 
Kugi,  governor  of  Hassi,  entering  into  a  confe- 
deracy, exalted  their  standards  of  hostility  against 
the  emperor.  Ferose  collected  a  vast  army,  and 
marched  to  Kilogurry,  where  he  was  deserted  by 
hia  vizier  Junedi,  with  part  of  his  army.  The 
vizier  went  towards  Kole,  where  he  joined  some 
of  the  insuigents.  They  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Lahore,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  nobles 
of  these  provinces.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean 
time,  contmued  his  march  towards  them,  and  when 
be  reached  Munsurpoor,  seven  of  his  principal 
chiefs  deserted  from  him,  and  retired  with  their 
troops  to  Delhi,  There  they  advanced  Sultana 
Rizia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Altumsh,  to  the 
throne,  and  imprisonra  the  emperor's  mother. 

When  this  news  reached  the  emperor,  he  has- 
tened back  with  his  army  towards  Delhi,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Kiloguny,  Rtzia,  on  the  18th  of 
Ribbi  ul  Awil,  in  the  year  ti34,  advanced  t^ainst 
him.  He  was  delivered  up  into  her  hands,  and 
died  in  confinement  some  time  after ;  so  that  he 
reigned  only  six  months  and  twenty-eight  days. 


SULTANA 
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SULTANA  RIZIA. 


jlrmj*. j^uLTANA  RiziA  *  wM  adomed  with  eveiy 

«i  '  J  qualification  necessary  in  the  ablest  kings ;  and  the 
Annted-  stHctest  Scrutineers  of  her  actions  could  6Qd  in 
{^^  her  no  fiiult  but  that  she  was  a  woman.  In  the 
time  of  her  father,  she  entered  deeply  into  the 
afi^irs  of  government,  which  disposition  he  encou- 
raged, finding  she  had  a  remarkable  talent  in  poli- 
tics. In  that  year  in  which  he  took  the  fort  of 
■Gualier,  he  appointed  her  regent  in  his  absence. 
When  he  was  asked  by  the  omrahs,  why  he  ap- 
pointed his  daughter  to  such  an  office,  in  pre- 
ference to  so  many  of  his  sons,  he  replied,  ' '  that 
he  saw  his  sons  gave  themselves  up  to  wine,  wo- 
men, gaming,  and  the  worship  of  the  windf; 
tliat  therefore  he  thought  the  government  too 
weighty  for  their  shoulders  to  bear;  and  that 
Rizia,  though  a  woman,  had  a  man's  head  and 
heart,  and  was  better  than  twenty  such  sons. " 
'^i**  Rizia,  upon  her  accession,  changing  her  ap^ 
""""**  parel,  assumed  the  imperial  robes,  and  every  day 
gave  public  audience  from  the  throne,  revising 
and  confinning  the  laws  of  her  father,  which  had 

been 
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been  abrogated  in  the  last  reign,  and  distributing  a.  a  lajy. 
justice  with  an  equal  hand.  In  the  mean  time,  tl>e  ^  '*"'  '^5' 
vizier  Juuedi,  and  the  confederate  omrahs,  who 
bad  met  at  Lahore,  advanced  with  their  armies 
to  Delhi,  and  encamping  without  the  city,  com- 
meneed  hostilities.  They,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
circular  letters  to  all  the  omrahs  of  the  empire, 
to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance.  Tliis  newt 
reaching  the  suba  of  Oud,  he  collected  his  forces 
and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  empress;  but 
when  he  had  crossed  the  Ganges,  he  was  engageil 
by  the  confederates,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner, 
in  which  condition  he  soon  died.  The  empress 
found  means,  in  her  own  policy,  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  confederates ;  till,  finding  themselves 
in  a  dangerous  situation,  they  retreated  each  to 
his  own  country,  while  some  of  them,  being  pur* 
sued  b;y  the  empress,  were  taken  and  put  to  death, 
the  vizier  esci^ing  to  the  hills  of  Sirmore,  where 
he  died. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Sultana  daily  gaining  RisiiMttta 
ground,  she  gave  the  vizarit  to  Chaja  Ghiznavi,  *•  Empire. 
who  haid  been  deputy  to  the  former  vizier,  with 
the  title  of  Nizam,  and  thechief  command  of  her 
forces  to  Abiek,  with  the  title  of  Kilic  Chan* 
Kabirc,  having  subjected  himself  to  her  authority, 
was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Laliore, 
while  the  countries  of  ^ngal,  and  the  northern 
provinces,  were  also  confirmed  to  their  respective 
viceroys,  on  their  promise  of  future  obedience.  Pm 
In  the  mean  time,  Kilic  Chan,  general  of  the"" 
Sultana's  armies,  died,  and  Uassen,  being  ap* 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  was  sent  with  a  force  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rintimpore,  which  was  then  in- 
vested by  the  independent  Indian  princes.  But, 
at  the  approach  of  the  imperial  forces,  they  raised 
Jthe  siege,  and  retreated-  After  Hassea's  depar- 
■ture  from  Kiatimpore,  Tiggi  was  advanced  to  the 
B  B  4  dignity 
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A-P.  Mjj.  dignity  of  lord  of  the  privacy,  and  master  of  re- 
jJ^^J^"  quests.     Jammal  gaining  great  favour  with  the 
''       empress,  was  also  appohitcd  Master  of  the  Horae, 
from  which  station  he  was  presently  advanced  to 
that  of  captain -general  of  the  empire. 
"'^IlT*      "^^^  nobles  were  greatly  disgusted  at  this  pro- 
tuKtrabdi,  motion,  as  the  favourite  was  originally  an  Abas- 
synian  slave.     The  first  who  began  openly  to  ex- 
press his  discontent  was  the  viceroy  of  Lahore, 
in  the  year  637,  who  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and 
began  to  recruit  his  army.      The  empress,  col- 
lecting also  her  forces,  marched  out  againt  him, 
and  the  viceroy  being  disappointed  by  some  of 
his  confederates,  was  obligeo  to  make  every  con- 
cession to  obtain  pardon.     This  he  effected  with 
so  much  art,  that  the  empress,  upon  her  depar- 
ture, either  believing  him  to  be  her  friend,  or 
desirous  of  binding  him  over  to  her  interest  by 
gratitude,  continued  him  in  his  viceroyship,  and 
added  to  it  that  of  Mouttan,  which  had  htea  go- 
verned  by  Kirakus. 
TurfT'      ^^  *^*  same  year,  Altunia,  the  imperial  gover- 
berhiad.     tiOT  of  Tibcrhind,  exalted  the  hostile  standard 
against  the  empress,  on  account  of  her  imprudent 
partiality  to  the  Abassvnian.     The  empress,  upon 
this  intelligence,  marclied  with  her  army  towards 
Tiberhind,  but,  about  halfway,  all  the  Turkish 
chiefs  in  her  army  mutinied  with  their  forces.   A 
tumultuous  conflict  ensued,  in  which  her  Abassj- 
nian  general  was  killed,  and  she  herself  seized  and 
sent  to  the  fort  of  Tiberhind,  to  Altunia.     TTic 
army  then  returned  to  Delhi,  where  the  Turkish 
omrahs  set  up  her  brother  Byram,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Altumsh. 
»»«»<•-      In  the  meantime,  Altunia,  governor  of  Ti- 
''**       berhind,  having  married  the  empress,  in  a  short 
time,  by  her  mfluence,  raised  a  great  army  of 
Gickers,  Jits,  and  other  natioqs,  near  the  tmiki 
.     ,  8  of 
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of  the  Indus,  with  many  omnihs  of  distinction,  ad.  1*39. 
and  marched  with  her  towards  Delhi.     Byram,  ^^v'-^ir. 
the  new  emperor,  upon  this,  sent  Balin,  son-in-       ' 
law  to  Altumsh,  with  his  forces  to  oppose  her.   ■ 
The  two  armies  meeting  near  Delhi,  an  obstinate 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
empress  being  defeated,  fled  to  Tiberhind. 

She  some  time  after  collected  her  scattered 
forces,  and  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  make  ano- 
ther bold  eifort  for  the  empire.  She  advanced 
with  a  numerous  army  towards  Delhi ;  but  her 
forces  being -composed  of  the  troops  of  India, 
were  no  ways  a  match  for  the  mercenaries  of 
Tartary,  which  chiefly  composed  the  emperor's 
army.  Balin,  who  was  again  sent  to  oppose  her, 
^ve4ier  another  defeat  at  Keitel,  the  4th  of  the  first 
Kibbi,  in  the  same  year.  She  and  her  huslrand  ^^t  t» 
being  taken  in  the  pursuit,  were  inhumanly  put '^'^ 
to  immediate  death ;  while  others  relate,  with  less 
probability,  that  they  were  both  carried  bound 
to  Byram,  who  ordered  them  to  be  assassinated 
in  prison.  Thus  died  the  empress  Rizia,  deserving 
a  better  fate,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  six  montlis 
and  six  days. 
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WM'fijT*  ^^  ^^^  ^'  empreM  lUxta  wai  priwmer  lo  the 
V_^]^  fort  of  Tiberhind,  Byram*,  the  «on  of  the  late 
Bynm  cmpcror  Altumsl^  upon  Monday  the  27th  of 
2^  **  Ramsan,  in  the  year  637,  by  consent  of  the  om- 
rahs,  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  confirmed 
all  the  laws  and  customs  then  in  force.  Tiggi, 
in  conjunction  with  the  vizier,  by  de^^rees  took 
the  whole  government  of  the  empire  upon  him- 
self, taking  the  sister  of  the  emperor  to  wife, 
and  moun  tmg  an  elephant  upon  guard,  at  his  gate, 
which  was  an  honour  peculiar  to  royalty.  Thii 
circumstance  raised  disgust  and  jealousy  in  the 
emperor's  mind.  He  therefore  ordered  two  Turkish 
staves  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  drunkenness^ 
and  endeavour  to  assassinate  Tiggt  and  the  vizier. 
Accordingly,  upon  acertainday,  these  two  Turks, 
when  the  king  gave  public  audience,  pressed 
among  the  crowd,  and  began  to  be  very  trouble- 
some. Tiggt,  who  stood  first  in  the  rank  of 
omrahs,  went  to  turn  them  out. .  They  drev 
their  daggers,  and  plunged  them  into  his  breast, 
then,  running  to  the  vizier,  they  gave  him  two 
wounds ;  but  be  escaped  through  the  crowd,  llie 

slaves 
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slaves  vere  immediately  seized,  and  thrown  into  A-ixiajQ.  , 
chains,  but  in  a  few  days  after  they  were  par-  ^'g=^^37; 
doned. 

The  vizier  kept  his  bed  for  some  days,  on 
account  of  his  wounds,  but,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, he  appeared  again  at  court,  and  offi- 
ciat«l  in  his  employ.  Sunkir  Rumi,  who  was 
then  master  of  the  requests,  formed  a  scheme  to  is*  k 
supersede  him.  He,  for  this  purpose,  placed  him-  ^ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  faction  at  court,  and 
collecting'  the  omrans  together,  and,  among  the 
rest  .the  vizier,  at  the  house  of  the  chief  justice  of 
the  empire,  he  began  to  concert  with  them  apian 
to  bring  about  a  revolution.  The  chief  justice 
was  secretly  averse  to  the  measure,  and  tearing 
that  what  was  nominally  meant  against  the  vizier, 
should  actually  turn  upon  his  master,  he  sent'  to 
the  emperor,  and  informed  him  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  messenger  brought  back  with  him  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  king,  m  the  habit  of  afool, 
to  overhear  the  conversation  with  the  vizier.  The 
vizier,  though  he  actually  entered  into  the  mea- 
sures of  the  meeting,  excused  himself  from  at- 
tendance at  that  time. 

The  story  of  the  chief  justice  being  confirmed  c 
r  the  person  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  overhear  ^SJ!" 
le  omrahs,  a  body  of  cavalry  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  seize  them ;  but  they  having  h^ 
previous  intelligence,  dispersed  themselves  Before 
the  horse  arrived.  The  next  day  Sunkir  Rumi, 
vfao  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  was 
sent  to  be  governor  of  Budaoon,  while  Casi  Jellal 
was  turned  out  of  his  office.  In  a  few  months 
after,  Rumi  and  Muza  were  assassinated  at  Bu- 
daoon by  the  emperor's  emissaries,  while  Casi 
Jellal  was  trod  under  foot  by  elephants.     These 

Ceedings  raised  fear  and  appFeheusion  in  the 
m  of  every  body,  which  being  improved  by 
the 
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AD.  1141.  the  factiou,  there  was  a  general  mutiny  among  th^ 

HigCT.  jy.  fjjj^jpg^      jn  tjjg  jjjfg^  (jj„g  ncwa,ariiv«l  that  the 

'       Moguls  of  the  great  Zingis  had  invested  LAbore 

upon  the  l6th  of  the  first  Jemnud,  in 'the  year 

639  ;  that  Malleck,    the  viceroy  of  that  place, 

finding  his  troops  mutinous,  had  been  obliged  to 

fly  in  the  night,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 

— ..         Delhi ;  and  that  Lahore  was  plundered  by  the 

' "       enemy,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  carried  away 

prisoners. 

The  king,  upon  this  uigent  occasion,  called  a 
general  council  of  state,  in  which  it  was  deter> 
mined  to  send  the  vizier,  and  Hassen  Ghori,  chief 
secretary  of  the  empire,  with  other  omrahs,  to 
oppose  the  Moguls  at  I^hore,  with  an  army. — 
Tracherr  When  the  imperial  army  advanced  as  far  as  the 
^^^  river  Bea,  where  the  town  of  Sultanpoor  now 
stands,  the  vizier,  who  was  privately  an  enemy 
to  the  emperor,  began  to  depreciate  his  govern- 
ment to  tne  nobles,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  se- 
dition in.  their  minds.  But  that  he  might  com- 
pletely effect  his  purpose,  he  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  the  emperor,  accusing  them  of  disaffection, 
and  begging  he  would  either  take  the  field  him- 
self, or  send  other  omrahs  and  more  forces,  for 
that  those  now  with  the  arm^  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  that  therefore  nothing  could  be 
done  against  the  enemy. 
AtadM  The  emperor,  though  he  had  been  forewarned 
the  onnhi  of  the  treachery  of  his  vizier  in  the  late  conspi- 
lit  "^  racy,  yet  the  artful  man  had  so  well  extricated 
himself,  and  gained  such  confidence,  that  Byiam, 
who  was  not  blessed  with  much  discernment,  gave 
entire  credit  to  this  accusation,  and  sent  him  an 
order,  importing  that  they  deserved  death  ;  at 
the  same  timerecommendingtohimtokeep  them 
quiet  till  he  should  find  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  condign  punishment    This  was  what  the 

crafty 
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crafty  vizier  wanted.     He  immediately  produced  a.d-im*- 
the  king's  order,  which  kindled  the  omrahs  at?'^'^ 
once  into  rage,  while  he  misled  them  with  respect       ' 
to  the  accuser.    He  even  pretended  to  be  appre- 
hensive for  himself^  and  oegan  to  consult  with 
them  about  the  means  of  general  security,  and 
they  all  promised  to  support  him. 

This  news  having   reached   the  emperor,   he  The  cm|w. 
began  to  open  his  eyes  when  too  late,  and  in  great  JJ^^" 
perturbation  hastened  to  the  house  of  Islaam,  a  onniu. 
venerable  and  learned  omrah,  requesting  him  to 
set  out  for  the  camp,  and  endeavour,  by  proper 
representations,  to  bring  over  the  disaffected  chiefs 
to  their  duty.     Islaam  accordingly  set  out  in  pri- 
vate, but  not  being  able  to  effect  any  thing,   re- 
turned to  Delhi.    The  vizier,  in  the  mean  time, 
advanced  with  the  artny  to  the  capital,  which  he 
besieged  for  three  months  and  an  naif.   Rebellion 
spreading  at  last  among  the  citizens,  the  place  was 
taken  on  the  eighth  of  Zicada,  in  the  year  639. 
Byram  was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  in  a  few  -j^  g»^ 
days,  he  came  to  a  very  tn^ical  end,  after  a  reign  >«r  ■>•>■• 
of  two  years  one  monui  andfifleen  days. 

The  Moguls,  in  the  mean  time,  plundered  the 
provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  6ve  branches  of  the 
Indus,  and  returned  to  Ghizni. 


MUSAOO0 
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A.D.I14*-  AV  HEN  B^ram  had  drank  the  cup  of  fate,  fialia 
2^\^'  the  elder  raised  a  faction,  and  forcing  his  way  into 
'       the  palace,  mounted  the  throne,  ana  ordered  hjm- 
^u«od    self  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  city.      But 
duwie.      the  greater  part  of  the  princes  and  nobility,  dis- 
satisfied with  hia  advancement,  immediately  toc^ 
out  Muiaood*,.  the  ton  of  Ferose,  the  late  em- 
peror, from  hia  confinement  in  the  white  castle, 
uid  deposing  the  usurper,  placed  him  upon  the 
throne  the  same  day  in  which  Balin  had  seized  it. 
Hasain  was  made  vakeel  of  the  empire  t ;  Kicam, 
vizier ;  and  the  late  governor  of  Lahore,  lord  of 
requests. 

The  vizier,  .who  was  a  politic  and  ambitious 
man,  still  maintained  an  absolute  power  in  the 
empire;  but  being  of  a  haughty  and  oppressive 
disposition,  he  bore  it  with  too  high  a  hand  among 
the  nobles.  They  consequently  began  to  com- 
V^^^  bine  against  him,  and  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Uibbi,  in  the  year  640,  found  means  to  assassi- 
nate 

*  Alli-Bl-dien,  Muuood  SiuiW. 

f  Tliii  office  of  valceel  inltmir,  or  vakeel  amtiilack,  wai  ibe 
first  in  the  empire ;  his  business  wm  to  istae  all  orden  from  die 
cloict  to  the  vizier  or  other  officers  of  *tstc*  who  were  to  take 
XMawres  for  executing  them. 
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nate  him  one  day  when  he  was  hunting.    The  a.  0,1144 
vizarit  was  conferred  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  ^^•***; 
empire,  and  the  younger  Balin  wa«  made  lord  of      ' 
the  requests.  .  Even  Balin  the  elder  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Nagore,  Sind,  and  Ajmere.     The  Su- 
baship  of  Budaoon  was  given  at  the  same  time  to 
Tiggi ;  and  other  provinces  fell  to  various  chieft» 
accwding  to  their  rank  and  interest  at  court ;  and 
in  general,  peace  and  content  seemed  to  diffuse 
themselves  over  the  kingdom. 

The  emperor,  ^x>ut  this  time,  released  his  twoTbea^^ 
uncles,  Mamood  and  Jellal,  who  bad  been  impri-  ^J^JH" 
■oned  by  the  emperor  Byram.  He  conferred  upon 
the  former  the  government  of  Bactge,  and  to  the 
latter  he  gave  that  of  Kinnoge.  Tiggi  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bengal.  In  the  year  64% 
an^nny  of  Mogul  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into 
Bengal,  by  the  way  of  Chitta  uid  Tibet.  Mu- 
•aood  sent  towards  Bengal,  Timur,  to  the  aid  of  ' 
Tiggi,  governor  of  that  province,  with  a  great 
army.  The  Moguls  received  a  total  defeat ;  but 
jealousy  arising  between  Timur  and  Tig^i,  they 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities ;  and  the  emperor 
ordered  Tiggi  to  resign  the  government  to  Timur, 
and  to  return  to  Delhi.  In  the  following  year, 
intelligence  arrived  that  another  army  of  Moguls 
had  crossed  the  Indus,  and  invested  Outch.  The 
king  immediately  ordered  forces  to  be  mustered, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  directed  the  im- 
perial standard  towards  the  Tartars.  When  he 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bea,  they 
raised  the  siege  and  begah  to  retreat ;  and  Mu- 
aaood,  hearing  that  they  had  totally  evacuated 
the  country,  returned  to  Delhi. 

Musaood  soon  after  gave  himSelf  up  to  wineTJ^^jj 
and  women,  and  exercised  various  modes  of  cru-  "^"V*^ 
city,  injustice  and  oppression,  despising  all  coun- 
sel, and  placing  the  way  of  ruin  bdtbrebim.    The 
princes 
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a;  IX  iM*  princes  and  omrahs  at  length  boutid  up  their  loini 
?"«°*^  to  hostility,  having  first  privately  sent  for  Ma- 
'       mood,  the  king's  uncle,  from  fiarage.      Mamood 
advanced  with  all  the  forces  he  could   raise  to- 
wards the  capital.     The  emperor  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  omrahs,  where  he  remained  for  lite. 
He  reigned  four  years  one  month  and  one  day,  a 
weak  and  foolish  prince,  a  slave  to  his  pleasures, 
and  without  firmness  of  mind  to  entertain  any  one 
commendable  virtue. 
Arik  Okuy,  the  son  of  Zingis,  sat  UDon  the  impe- 

rial throne  of  Tartary  durina;  the  short  reigns  of 
Fcrose,  Rizia,  Byram  and  Musaood.  Little  al* 
teration  happened  in  the  conquests  of  Zingis,  and 
his  posterity  wereemployedin  extendinguie  Tar- 
tar empire  in  the  two  extremities  of  Asia.  The 
dominions  left  by  Altumsh  remained  tntire  when 
his  son  Musaood  was  deposed. 


MAMOOD 
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Wj:  have   already  observed,  that,  wheli  thej^»»4j; 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Altumsh  died  in  Ben-  V^    K 
gal,  he  conferred  the  title  and  government  of  that  Mmtn^nj 
principality  upon  his  younger  son  Mamood*.    But 
this  was  a  nominal  honour.Mamoodbein^atthaC 
time  too  young  for  such  a  charge.     Upon  his 
father's  death  he  was  confiDed  by  the  crusl  em- 
press, and  remained  in  prison  till  he  was  released 
by  the   emperor    Musaood,  who  gave  him  the 
government  of  Barage.     During  the  time  of  his 
government,  be  waged  successful  wars  with  the 
neighbottring  independent  princes,  and  rendered  ^Ji^i**"- 
his  province  happy  and  flourishing.     The  fame  litk.    ^^ 
of  his  justice  and  policy  became  to  be  noised 
abroad,  which  made  the  omrahs  turn  their  eyes 
towards  him  in  the  late  revolution.    He  was  then 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  which,  even 
laying  aside  his  birth,  his  bravery,  wisdom  and 
learnmg,  his  other -good  qualities  very  much  de- 
served to  possess.     During  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  for  his  livelihood,  despising 
the  emperor's  allowance.     He  often  ssdd,  \n  the 
days  ot  his- misfortune,  that  he  who  would  not 
vol.  I.  c  c  work 

*  Nuir  qI  dien  Manood. 
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A.  D- 11^  work  for  his  bread  did  not  deserve  it.     When  he 
r^'    J  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, the  protector  of  the  people,  and  thefriend  of 
the  poor.     I'lie  poets  of  that  age  vied  with  one 
another  for  the  prize  at  his  coronation,  which  vas 
gained  by  Minage  for  his-  poem  upon  that  occa- 
sion.    This  writer  is  also  particularly  famous  for 
his  valuable  histoiy  called  the  Tibcaat  Nazari. 
^^^^J"     The  office  of  vizier  was  now  conferred  upon 
opaaBtiiib  Bali  n  the  younger,  who  formerly  defeated  the  Sul- 
tana ;  ana  all  the  executive  power  was  put  into 
his  hands.      Shere,  the  emperor's  nephew,  wts 
^>pointed  to  the  govcmment  of  Lahore,  Alovl- 
tan,  Batenize,  and  Tibbariiind,  where  he  wm  or- 
dered to  keep  a  great  standing  army,  to  watck 
the  motions  of  tM  Moguls,  inw  now  had  fo»- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  provinoes  heyood  the 
Indus. 
■He  wipe.      It  is  said,  that  when  ManKKxl  appointed  young 
J^^^Hl**  Balin  vizier,  he  told  him,  he  trnted  hit  own 

§Iory  to  his  loyalty  and  conduct ;  therefope,  to 
o  nothing  for  wfaidi  he  could  not  answer  to  Go^ 
or  that  would  stain  his  nairn  with  Rnustioe  to- 
wards his  people,  or  ingratitude  tovanuhts  king. 
The  vizier  fiuthfiiUy  promised  his faettt,  aadcxeit- 
ing  himself  with  such  unwearied  diligence  in  Iw 
omce,  regulated  so  well  the  hruuness  of  the  atate, 
that  nothing  escaped  his  eye,  or  pasted  his  parti- 
cular inspection. 
"n^^      In  the  month  of  Rigib,  the  king  took  the 
SU.        field,  and  turned  his  arms  towards  Moultaa.    He 
encamped  for  some  time  upon  the  banks  of  tiie 
Sodra ;    and  making  his  vizier  captain-genenl, 
he  sent  him  towards  the  mountains  of  Jemid,  and 
the  territories  near  the  Indus.     Those  countries 
were  reduced,  and  tlie  emperor  avenged  himself 
upon  the  Cickers  for  their  continual  incursions, 
and  for  guiding  the  Moguls  through  their  country 
8  into 
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into  Mindostao.  Tliese  offeoces  vere  too  great  a.ix  iMr- 
to  be  pardoned,  and  therefore  he  carried  some?*^'***; 
thfMaands  of  every  age  and  sex  into  captivity. 

Some  aocient  omri^s,  who  had  estates  con- 
fared  on  them  in  the  provinces  near  the  Indus,  ^ 
bad,  for  some  time  past,  refused  to  supply  their 
quotas  to  the  army,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
tiie^  held  these  estates.  By  the  advice  of  the 
vizin*  they  vere  arrested,  and  carried  prisooers  to' 
Delhi.  The  king,  however,  gave  their  estates 
to  their  sons  or  relations,  upon  the  old  military 
tenure.  The  country  of  Punjaab  and  Mouttaa 
were  by  these  means  effectually  settled,  and  the 
king's  authority  firmly  established.  The  beha- 
viour of  Mamood,  upon  this  occasion,  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  story  of  a  singular  kind.  Some  authors 
inform  us,  that  when  Secundar  *  was  on  his  way  to 
India,  some  of  his  old  generals,  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  began  to  draw  their  feet  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  ob^tlience.  The  hero,  upon  this, 
was  thrown  into  gjeat  perplexity,  not  knowing 
how  to  proceed  with  them.  In  this  dilemma  lie 
sent  a  messoiger  to  Greece  to  advise  with  his  old 
maater  Aristotaltset.  who,  by  reason  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  had  not  accompanied  him.  When 
the  sage  read  the  letter,  he  carried  the  messenger 
iato  the  garden,  where  he  gave  orders  to  the  gar- 
dener to  root  up  all  the  oldplants,  and  set  young 
shoots  in  their  placea.  Witnout  saying  more,  or 
vriting  any  answer,  he  told  the  messenger  to  re- 
turn in  haste  to  his  master.  When  the  messenger 
arrived,  he  fell  upon  his  face  before  the  king,  and 
told  him  he  could  obtain  no  reply.  Secunderwaa 
somewhat  surprized,  and  inquired  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview.  Hearing  the  above  re- 
c  c  S  lation, 

*  Aleundn  the  Great. 
i  ArUtotlc  the  Philosopher. 
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A.D.114^  lation,  he  smiled,  and  told  the  messenger  he  had 
I^"'     J  brought  him  an  excellentanawer.  He  accordingly 
''       put  some  of  the  old  mutinous  officers  to  death, 
and  cashiered  others  ;  supplying  their  places  with 
young  men,  who  became  more  obedient  to  comr 
mand ;  and  thus  re-established  his  authority  ia 
the  army. 
i^iS£     ^°  month  of  Shaban  645,  the  emperor 

TiUiodi.  Mamood  returned  with  his  troops  through  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and,  afteV  an  obstinate  siege,  the  tort 
of  Tilsinda  yielded  to  his  arms.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Kurrah,  Balin  command- 
ing the  van  guard.  He  was  met  at  Kurrah  by  the 
Indian  princes  Dilleki  and  Millecki,  whom  ac  de- 
feated,  plundering  their  country,  and  taking  many 
of  both  their  families  prisoners.  These  two  rajas 
had  seized  upon  all  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Jumna,  destroying  the  kind's  garrisons  from 
Matava  to  Kurrah,  and  held  thair  ch  ief  residence 
at  Callinger.  After  these  exploits  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  Delhi. 
ThcTuier  In  the  followingyear,  he  sentthc  vizier  vithan 
^"'^. ■  army  towards  Rintimpore  and  the  mountains  of 
uati  oT  Merwar,  to  chastise  the  rebellious  inhalntants  of 
J^^  these  countries,  which  be  efiectually  did,  and  re- 
turned to  Delhi.  The  vizier's  brother  Abiek 
Cushli  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  lordof  the 
petitionsi  and  Zingani  to  be  chief  secretary  to  the 
empire.  In  the  same  year,  the  emperor's  brother 
Jellal  was  called  from  his  governmentof  Kinnoge 
to  Delhi,  fiut,  fearing  that  the  king  faad  some 
intentions  against  his  life,  he  fled  to  the  hills  of 
Sitnoor  with  all  his  adherents.  The  emperor 
pursued  him,,  but  finding,  after  eight  months  la- 
bour, that  he  could  not  lay  hands  upon  him,  ha 
returned  to  Delhi.  Mamood,  in  the  year  647^ 
married   the  dajjghter  of  his  vizier  £aiin,  and 

upon 
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upon  the  occasion  made  great  rejoicings.  He  ^^'^ 
drew,  in  the  year  following,  his  army  towards  r^j 
Mouitan,  and,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bea,  he 
was  joined  by  his  nephew  Sliere,  governor  of  the 
nortnem  provinces,  with  twenty  thousand  chosen 
hone.  The  king  continued  his  march  to  Moui- 
tan, where  be  remained  for  some  days.  Having 
placed  the  elder  Ualin  in  the  government  of  Na- 
gore  and  Outch,  and  settled  some  other  matters, 
ne  returned  to  his  capital. 

The  elder  Balin,  in  the  year  649,  threw  off  his  ^^b*1ui 
all^iance,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  those  pro- 
vinces. This  obliged  Mamood  to  put  the  im- 
perial standard  in  motion  towards  Nagore.  He 
put  the  rebel  to  flight ;  but  such  was  the  strange 
policy  of  the  timea,  that  he  promised  bim  his 
pardon  upon  his  submission ;  and  afterwards  ac- 
tually continued  him  in  his  government.  Tlie 
emperor,  after  returning  from  this  expedition, 
remained  only  a  few  days  at  Delhi,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  siege  of  Narvar.  He  was  met  at 
Narvar  by  the  Indian  prince  Saher  Deo,  who  had 
just  built  that  fortress  on  a  steep  rock,  with  Ave 
thousand  horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot 
This  immense,  host  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  place  being  invested,  was  re- 
duced after  a  few  months  siege.  The  emperor 
from  thence  continued  his  march  to  Chinderi  and 
Matava,  and  having  settled  those  countries,  and 
appointed  a  suba  to  govern  them,  returned  to 
Delhi.  The  vizier  gainnl,  in  this  expedition,  gretU: 
reputation  for  bis  conduct  and  personal  valour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor's  nephew  Shere,  8i««  r*- 
viceroy  of  Lahore  and  Mouitan,  who  was  at  that  ^^ 
time  reckoned  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  valour,  and^tte 
every  royal  virtue,  had  raised  and  disciplined  a  ^" 
body  of  horse,  with  which  he  drove  the  Moguls 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghizni,  and  annexed  it 
c  c  3  once 
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A-D.  iii»-  once  mote  to  the  empire.  He  struck  the  cur- 
y^*^";  rencv  in  the  name  of  Mamood,  and  proclanned 
^  him  through  all  the  provinces.  The  king,  for 
these  services,  added  the  government  of  Outch  to 
his  viceroyship,  which,  contrary  to  expectation, 
was  quietly  delivered  up  by  the  elder  Balin,  vbo 
retarned  to  Delhi,  tad  received  the  jagier  of 
Budaoon. 

Mamood,  in  the  year  650,  marched  by  the  vaj 
of  Lahore,  into  Mouitan,  and  was  joined  by  the 
governor  of  Budaoon,  by  the  way  of  Sevan  and 
Cushtu,  with  fine  armies.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  Zingani,  chief  secretary  ot  the 
empire,  who  had  rose  to  that  dignity  through  the 
interest  of  the  vizier,  began  to  envy  the  feme  and 
influence  of  that-  able  minister.     He  took  every 
opportunity  to  traduce  his  benefactor  to  the  king 
in  private.     The  monarch's  affections  for  the  ri- 
zier  began  to  cool  visibly,  and  he  was  even  pre- 
vailed upon  at  last  to  discharge  that  great  man 
from  liis  office,  when  he  only  conferred  upon  him, 
in  lieu  of  it,  the  small  government  of  Hassi,  for 
his  subsistence,  where  his  enemy  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  his  life. 
in      Zingani   now  became   absolute  in  the  king's 
j^  favour,  and  began  his  authority  by  turning  out 
.    every  person  from  their  offices  and  goveniments 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  former  vizier. 
He  removed  alt  Baiin's  friends  and  relations  from 
the  royal  presence,  constituting  M&hommed,  who 
iVsided  at  Delhi,  vizier  of  the  empire,  andCutch- 
lew,  lorti   <of  requests.      When   he  returned  to 
Delhi  with  the  kine,  he  e\'ery  where  disturbed 
thepublic  peace,  ana  overset  the  fundamental  lavs 
of  the  country.    The  emperor  again  mustered 
his  army,  and  began  his  march  towards  the  river 
Bea,  for  Sherc  had  unfortunately,  at  this  time, 
be^  defeated  by  the  rebels  of  the  province  of 
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SmA,  and  lost  several  forts  in  MouUan.    This  a.  n  1453* 
fursiahed  the  faroarite  with  an  opportunity  of  J^^^' 
disgracing  him  with  the  king,  who  turned  him  out       '^ 
of  fais  riceroyship,  which  he  conferred  upon  Ar- 
silla,  and  then  returned  to  his  capital.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  goTeroi^  of  Keital  and  Koram 
wasassassinated  by  the  lonindars,  which  prevailed 
«ii  the  sultan  to  march  his  army  to  revenge  bis 
death,  fiDin  which  expedition  he  very  soon  re- 
turned again  to  Delhi. 

The  government  of  the  chief  secretary  became  hu  bM> 
hy  this  time  so  invidious  to  the  whole  empire,  ^'^"^ 
that  almost  all  the  governors  of  provinces  entered 
into  an  associatioD,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Balin; 
the  former  vizier,  informing  him,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countiy  was  quite  subverted ,  and 
that  the  oppression  and  arrogance  of  Zhigani  was 
beyond  expression;  that  they  were  therefore  de- 
NroBS  be  should  proceed  to  Delhi,  and  take  the 
emfMre,  as  formerly,  under  his  wise  conduct  and 
direction.  Balin  consented,  and,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, all  the  omiafas  met,  with  their  forces, 
in  one  day,  at  Koram. 

Mamood  and  his  chief  secretary  Zingani,  uponAnnit.' 
receiving  this  intelligence,  marched  with  the  im- 
perial forces  to  disperse  the  insurgents;  but wheR 
the  royal  army  advanced  as  far  as  Has8t,  Balin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  omrahs,  sent  an  address  to  the 
king,  to  the  foHowiog  puqwse :  "That  they  were 
his  loyal  subjects,  and  were  satisfied  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  so  be  he  would  banish  Zingani 
from  his  presence."  The  empet(»  was  under  the 
necessity  of  eiUier  consenting  to  this  request,  or  to 
}ose  his  empire.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  ob- 
noxious favourite  from  his  presence,  ^nd  sent  him 
to  BndaooD.  The  omrahs  presented  their  offer- 
ings, and  were  honoured  with  royal  dresses.  Chani 
was  appointed  to  command  at  Lahore,  aiMl  Shere 
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A|D-I^5^va8  coofimied  in  his  fonner  governments,   and 
r^'  ":  other  districts  adjacent.  Mam(K>dretunied  peace- 
ably to  Delhi,  and  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing 
his  old  vizier,  while  the  flower  of  desire  blossomed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  subjects. 
^^'**^        In  the  year  653,  the  emperor  conferred  the 
fudiciL      government  of  Oud  upon  Cuttulich,  of  which. 
However,  he  wanted  to  dq)rive  him   in    a  few 
months  for  that  of  Barage,  which  was  neither  so 
lucrative  nor  so  honourable.  Cuttulich,  upon  this 
account,  swerved  from  his  allegiance,  and,  having 
brought  over  some  other  omrahs  to  his  party, 
Taised  a  great  army,  which  obliged  Mamood  to 
send  the  vizier  against  him.     A  general  was  dis- 
patched at  the  same  time  against  Zingani,  who 
Itad  begun  a  diversion  about  Budaoon.     He  was 
however  soon  defeated>  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.     Cuttulich  was  also  routed  by  the  vizier, 
and  fled  to  Sttnoor.     The  vizier  destroyed  the 
place,  but  not  being  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  rebel, 
he  returned  to  Delhi. 
^^^      Diepal,  the  Indian  prince  of  Sitnoor,  in  the 
Hxn"!     year  655,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  rebel 
*^^'       Cuttulich,  and  raising  a  great  army,  advanced  to 
meet  the  suba  of  Sind,  who  was  in  the  same  coo- 
federacy.  AH  three  joining  their  forces  near  Ko- 
lam,  became  very  formidable  to  the  empire.    The 
Icing  again  ordered  his  vizier,  with  a  great  army, 
to  take  the  field.  When  the  two  armies  approached 
one  another,  a  mutiny  was  stirred  upin  the  vizier's 
camp,  by  some  omrahs,  who  wrote  private  let- 
ters to  the  enemy,  proiecting  the  means  of  their 
««M««d  taking  thecity,iu  voicn  they  had  also  set  a  faction 
E^ti^riT^  on  foot  to  favour  them.    The  vizier  having  rc- 
•MT.         ceived  good  intelligence  of  this  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, acquamted  the  king  of  the  parti- 
culars, who  ordered  them  all  to  be  confined.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  enemy.accordiog  to  the  scheme 
projectedi 
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projected,  marched  with  a  body  of  chosen  cavalry  fc^'?*** 
two  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  advancing  to  the  v^'  "i 
gates  of  Delhi,  where  the  traitors  had  promised  to 
meet  them  that  day  with  their  forces ;  but  finding 
themselves  disappointed,  and  the  imperial  troo^ 
marchine  out  against  them,  they  entirely  dis- 
persed, the  governor  of  Sind  retreating  to  his  go- 
vernment, bnt  Cuttulich  was  never  beard  of  af' 
terwards- 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year  a  Mogul  Hm  kfo. 
army  crossed  the  Indus,  which  obliged  Mamood  ^nu^ 
to  point  his  hosdle  spears  towards  that  quarter ; 
but  the  Moguls  fled  upon  his  approach ;  so  that^ 
without  further  trouble,  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
giving  the  country  of  Punjaab  to  his  nephew  Shere, 
and  sending  Cbani  to  the  government  of  Bengal. 
In  the  year  656  Mamood  marched  his  army  to- 
wards Cunah  and  Manickpoor,  to  chastise  AVsilla 
and  Caliche,  who  had  not  joined  their  forces  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  when  he  marched  the  year 
before  to  Punjaab.  These  subas,  however,  found 
means  at  court  to  mollify  the  king's  resentment, 
and  ArstUa  found  even  interest  to  obtain  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  which  had  been  so  late^ 
disposed  of  to  Cluni,  while  the  other  obtained 
aome  districts  by  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Cutchlew,  the  vizier's  brother,  was,  in  the  year 
657,  appointed  to  the  ^ovemmemt  of  Kole,  Jel- 
lasore,  Gualier,  and  Biana.  Nothing  else  re- 
markable happened  this  season,  but  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  governor  of  Sind.  The  vizier,  by 
the  king's  command,  led  next  year  an  army  to- 
wards Sewalic  and  Rintimpore,  where  the  Indians 
had  begun  to  raise  great  disturbances,  having  col- 
.lected  a  very  numerous  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  head  of  which  they  plundered  and  burnt  the 
country.  Upon  the  vizier's  approach,  they  re- 
tired into  strong  posts  and  passes  among  the  moun- 
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A.D.  »j«.  tains,  vhere,  howerer,  lie  foatcd  them,  xad  co»> 
^^Jjj  tinued  to  ravage  therr  ciwntiy  fov  moDths  with 

'  fire  and  flvord,  settinra  price  up«D  ibar  heada. 
somcK-  The  princei  of  tbote  rijafHutt,  rendexed  at 
1;^;^  length  dctperafte,  collected  aO  tbetr  forces,  and 
^m.br  rumed  dovn  A-om  the  noantanM  t»  he  nrvenged 
At  inwer.  ^^  ^  MaboMoiedaoi.  The  riraer  atv  the  storm 
descendtag,  and  had  time  t«  draar  up  lus  amy  in 
order  of  battle  to  receive  them.  The  attack  of 
the  enemy  vas  violent  and  terrible,  faeingactuated 
Imrage,  reveage,  and  despair.  It  waavithnmeh 
difficulty  that  the  viner  could  keep  the  imperial 
tfoopi  in  the  Add,  bat  tbe  eaewjr  overtuating 
themielves  tovardi  nid-^j,  th^  became  luMiriy 
more  languid  and  faint  liie  imperial  general  in- 
apirmghtf  troths  with  freth  couraae,  for  till  Aem 
tney  had  acted  upon  the  defeaaive,  b^an  to  cfaaige 
ID  nn  turn,  and,  before  evcaii^,  parsned  the 
enemy,  vitb  great  slaughter,  back  to  the  bills, 
The  vizier's  lou  vas  verj  cottsiderable  in  tiiis 
action,  and  many  brave  omraht  dnmfc  of  the  cop 
«f  martyrdom.  Of  the  enemy  above  ten  thou- 
sand vere  slain,  and  ninety  or  their  chieft  made 
prisoners,  besides  a  great  number  of  comraoa  sol- 
diers. The  vizier  having  by  this  action  relieved 
the  fort  of  Rintimpore,  which  had  been  beM^ed 
by  some  other  tribes,  he  ntvmed  victorious  to 
Delhi.  The  captive  chiefs  were  cruelly  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  ufortaoate  soldiers 
ccndomned  to  perpetoal  slavery. 
t^^umr  1°  ^^  moath  of  the  first  Ribtu  of  tMs  year,  an 
h?k^  ambassador  arrived  at  Delhi,  on  the  part  of  Ha}< 
ofpmw!  lacu>  the  grandson  of  Zingis,  and  king  of  Persia. 
The  vi»er  vent  out  to  meet  the  ambassador  with 
fifty  thmisand  foreign  horse,  in  the  iqfperial  sct- 
vice,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry  in  arms,  two 
thousand  chain-etefAantsof  war,  and  three  thou- 
sand carriages  of  fireworks.     He  drew  i^  in  ordor 
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c^  btttle,  formed  >n  colunnu  of  twraity  deep,  a.d.is6j: 
•with  the  artillery  and  csnliT  pr(^>erly  dispoted.  ^f*f^ 
HaThifirthen  exbibited  somefeaUofboneiiMiuhip  ' 
inmot^  bsttfes,  and  fiiUy  dspla:r'ed  hi«  potop  to 
the  ambassador,  he  conducted  him  into  the  city 
and  royal  palace.  There  the  coiut  vas  very 
iplendid,  etery  thiag  being  set  out  in  the  most 
gorgeous  and  maKniticcnt  manner.  All  the  oni' 
rahs,  officers  of  state,  judges,  priests,  and  ?reat 
men  of  the  city  vere  present,  bnidea  five  pnncet 
of  Persian  Iraac,  Chonusan,  and  Maver-ul-nere, 
vith  their  retimiea,  who  had  taken  protection  at 
Delhi  from  the  arms  of  Zingis,  who,  a  little  be- 
fore that  time,  had  over-run  most  part  of  Asia. 
Many  Indian  prince*  subject  to  the  empire  were 
there,  and  stood  next  the  throne. 

This  co^emoDy  being  concluded  with  ^eatiiwcnp^ 
pomp,  nothing  partievlar  occurred  at  Delhi  till'^^***' 
the  year  6S9,  when  the  emperor  £b11  sit^  uid, 
having  lingered  some  months  on  the  bed  oi  af- 
fliction, died  on  the  11th  of  the  first  Jemmad, 
in  the  year  S64,  much  lamented  by  his  people. 

Mamood  was  very  singular  in  liis  private  cha-  Hkri^*.'' 
racter,  for,  contran^  to  nie  custom  of  all  prince^  «.**"'**' 
he  kept,  no  concubines.  He  had  but  one  wife, 
whom  he  obliged  to  do  every  hom^  part  of 
housewifery ;  and  when  she  complained  one  day, 
that  she  had  burnt  her  fingers  in  baking  his  bread, 
desiring  he  might  allow  her  a  maid  to  assist  her,  he 
rejected  her  request  with  saying,  that  he  was  only 
a  trustee  for  the  state,  and  that  he  was  deteimined 
not  to  burden  it  with  needless  expences.  He 
therefore  exhorted  her  to  persevere  in  her  duty 
with  patience,  and  God  would  reward  her  in  the 
end. 

As  the  emperor  of.  India  never  eats  in  public, 
his  table  was  rather  that  of  a  hermit  than  suitable 
to  a  great  king.     He  also  continued  the  whim- 
sical 
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AJi.  1465.  aical  notion  of  Uvine  fay  his  pen.  One  dtj,  u 
J^^^  an  omrah  was  inspectuiga  Koran  of  the  emperor's 
'  writing  before  him,  he  pointed  out  a  word  which 
he  said  was  wrong.  The  king,  looking  at  it, 
smiled,  and  drew  a  circle  round  it.  But  when 
the  critic  was  gone,  he  hegan  to  eraK  the  circle, 
and  restore  the  word.  This  being  observed  by 
one  of  his  old  attendants,  he  begged  to  know  his 
majesty's  reason  for  so  doing  ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  That  he  knew  the  word  was  originally 
right,  but  he  thought  it  better  to  craze  from  a 
Daper,  than  touch  the  heart  of  a  poor  man,  by 
onnging  him  to  shame."  These  might,  indeed, 
be  virtues  in  private  life,  but  were  certainly  none 
in  a  sovereign ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  praises 
conferred  upon  him  by  historians,  we  must  look 
upon  him  rather  as  the  representation  than  the 
real  substance  of  a  great  monarch. 
JJ^°'  Kajuc,  and  after  him  Mengo  Chan,  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Tartary  during  the  rei^  of  Mamood. 
The  conquest  of  the  southern  Chma  goes  on,  and 
Hallacu,  the  grandson  of  Zing^s,  extends  his  vic- 
tories in  the  west  of  Asia,  and,  having  taken 
Bagdad,  puts  an  end  to  the  caliphat,  by  the  ex- 
tirpation  of  the  nee  of  Abfaos,  who  enjoyed  it 
W3  years. 
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JVIamood   leaving  no   sons  behind  him,  his  a^»65- 
vizier    Balin*,   who   was  of  the  same  f^ily,  ?'''^"^; 
mounted,  by  the  universal  desire  of  the  nobles.  Bu^fuT 
the  throne  m  Delhi.     Balin  was  originally  a  Turk  t»™ii- 
of  ChitU,  of  the  tribe  of  Alberi.  a  relation  of 
the  emperor  Altumsh.     In  his  youth  he  was 
carried  prisoner  by  the  Moguls,  who  conquered 
that  country,  and  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  con- 
veyed him  to  Bagdad.     His  fother  was  a  chief 
of  great  power,  and  commanded  ten  thousand 
horse  in  that  unfortunate  war  in  which  our  young 
hero  was  taken.     He  was  bought  at  Bagdad  in 
the  year  630,  by  Jemmal  of  Bassorah,    who  was 
then  famous  for  his  piety  and  learning.   His  patron 
having  learned  that  he  was  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror Altumsh,  proceeded  with  him  immediately 
to  Delhi,  and  presented  him  to  that  monarch,  who 
rewarded  him  so  handsomely,  that  he  returned 
independent  to  Bagdad. 

Altumsh  employed  him  first  in  the  office  oftfkptiad 
chief  manager  of  falconry,  in  which  he  was  very '*"'"''" 
expert.  He  rose  from  that  station,  both  by  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  who  happened  to  be 
then  a  noble,  and  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of 
Delhi,  and  by  his  own  merit.  He  asceuded  gra- 
dually, from  one  preferment  to  another,  till  he 
became  an  omrah  of  tlie  empire,  and  a  man  in 

great 
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A-.D»?*5jrreat  esteem.     In  the  reign  of  Ferose,  when  be 
P*^'    ;  commanded  in  Puojaab,  hearing  his  enemies  at 
court  had  enraged  the  king  against  him,  he  re- 
fused to  pbey  His  orders  to  return,  and  kept  for 
some  time  possession  of  th«,t  country.  But  having 
advanced  to  Delhi,  with  the  confederate  omrahs 
who  came  to  depose  the  empress  Kizia,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  their  flight,  and  remained  there 
sometime  in  confinement.      He  however  made 
his  escape,  and  joined  the  party  of  tile  emperor 
Byram  against  the  empress,  whom  he  twice  dt- 
feated,  as  we  have  seen  in  that  reign.    This  gained 
him  great  reputation ;  and  he  iMathe  government 
of  Hawi  and  Baberi  conferred  upon  lum,  ia  which 
office  be  distinguished  himself  in  several  acCioiis 
against  the  retKls  of  Mewat 
sunedi  u     In  the  reign  of  Musaood,  he  was  advanced  to 
"f^  the  dignity  of  lord  of  requests,  in  wbich  be  gained 
great  reputation;  and  in  that  of  Mamood,  he 
was  raised  to  the  vizarit,  which  htgli  office  he 
managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  king  but 
the  mere  title  of  royalty.     He  therefore,  upon 
the  death  of  bis  Kivereign,  mounted  the  throne, 
not  only  without  opposition,  but  even  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  nobility  and  people. 
RUtbini'       In  the  reign  of  Altumui,  forty  of  his  Turkish 
rfrf  hk  slaves,  who  were  in  great  favour,  entned  into  a 
' "  solemn  association  to  support  one  another,  and, 

u^on  the  king's  death,  to  divide  the  empire  among 
tnemselves.  Butjealousiesanddissentions  having 
arose  afterwards  among  them,  prevented  this  pro- 
ject from  being  executed.  The  emperor  Balm 
was  of  their  number;  and,  as  several  of  them 
had  r.iised  themselves  to  great  power  in  the  king- 
dom, the  first  thing  he  did  after  his  accession  was 
to  rid  himself  of  all  who  remained  of  that  asso- 
ciation, either  by  sword  or  poison;  among  whom 
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Ttsam^hev  of  his  ovn,  Shere,  a  man  of  fS'^^^^^Mi' 
hnway  and  repuUtlon.  y*^    -« 

Hufear8,arar  these  uaassinatioDs,  were  entirely  cowtcdbr 
diaoeUed,  and  he  betame  bo  famous  for  his  justice  ^.^^^ 
ana  wise  govnnment,  that  bis  alliance  was  courted  Md  pm*- 
hy  all  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Tartary.     He  took 
particiUar  care  that  none  but  men  of  merit  and 
junily  should  be  admitted  to  any  ofiice  in  his  eo- 
verament ;  and  for  this  puipose  h«  endeavoured  to 
make  hinuelf  ac^uunted  with  the  particular  ta- 
lents and  connections  of  every  penou  in  his  court. 
As  he  was  very  auiduous  in  rewardine  merit,  he 
was  ao  less  so  m  punuhing  vice;  for  whoever  mis- 
behaved in  their  station,  were  cerbun  of  being 
immediately  disgraced. 

He  expeUed  ul  flatterers,  usurers,  pimpi,  and  An  aaaj 
players  from  his  court;  and  being  one  day  told""*' 
than  an  onnah,  an  old  servant  of  the  crown,  who 
had  acauired  a  vast  fortune  by  usury  andmonopoly 
in  the  tuucar,  or  market,  Would  present  hiin  with 
some  lacks  of  rupees,  if  he  would  honour  him 
vith  one  word  from  the  'throne :  he  rejected  the 
prc^MNial  with  great  di9dain,and  said,  "Whatmust 
his  subjects  uiink  of  a  king  who  should  conde- 
scend to  hold  discourse  wim  a  wretch  so  infa- 
mous ?" 

Balin  was  so  fiunous  for  his  generosity,  that  all  Hur>>e- 
the  princes  of  the  East,  who  had  been  overthrown  '^' 
by  the  arms  of  Zingis,  sought  protection  at  his        , 
■court.     There  came  upwards  or  twenty  of  those 
unfortunate  sovereigns  from  Turkestan,  Maver- 
ul-nere,  Chorassan,    Persian  Iraac,  Azurbaejaii, 
Persia  Proper,  Rocun  ,  and  Syria.     Tliey  had  a 
princely  allowance,  and  palaces  for  their  residence 
allotted  them ;  and  they  were,  upon  public  oc- 
casions. 

*  llie  Leuer  Jhua*  m  called  &»  being  long  a  part  of  Ok 
RoBua  empire. 
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A.D.  ii6j.  casiona,  ranked  bdbre  his  throne,  according  to 
^«^"t  their  dignity ;  all  standing  to  the  right  and  feft, 
'  except  two  princes  of  the  race  of  the  calipbas, 
who  were  permitted  to  sit  on  either  side  of  the 
Musnud.  The  palaces  in  which  the  royal  fugitittt 
resided  in  Delhi,  took  their  names  from  their  re- 
spective possessors.  In  the  retinue  of  those  prin* 
ces,  were  the  most  famous  men  for  learning,  war, 
arts  and  sciences,  that  Asiaat  that  timeproduced. 
The  court  of  India  was  therefore,  in  the  days  of 
Balin,  reckoned  the  inost  polite  and  magiuficent 
in  the  world.  All  the  philo8q>her8,  poets,  and 
divines,  formed  a  society  every  night,  at  the  house 
of  the  prince  Sbehtd,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
empire ;  and  the  noble  Chusero  tros  poet  presided 
St  those  meetings.  Another  society  of  musicians, 
dancers,  mimii^a,  players,  buffoons,  and  stoir- 
teUers,was  constantly  convened  at  the  house  of  the 
emperor's  second  son  Kera,  or  ^^K^ra,  who  was 
given  to  pleasure  and  levity.  The  omrahs  fol- 
fowed  the  example  of  their  superiors,  so  that  va- 
rious societies  and  clubs  were  formed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  cityt  The  emperor  himself,  having 
a  great  passion  for  splendor  and  magni6cence  ic 
his  palaces,  equipages,  and  liveries,  he  was  imi- 
tated by  the  court.  A  new  city  seemed  to  lift 
irp  its  head,  and  arts  to  arise  from  the  bosoms  of 
luxury  and  expence. 
■Ddn^t-  Such  was  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  royal 
ficmce.  presence,  that  none  could  approach  the  throne 
without  terror.  The  ceremonies  of  introduction 
were  conducted  with  so  much  reverence  and  so* 
lemnity,  and  every  thing  disposed  so  as  to  strike 
awe  and  astonishment  into  the  beholders.  Nor 
was  Balin  less  inagnificent  in  his  cavalcades.  His 
stateelephants  were  caparisoned  inpurple  and  gold. 
His  horse-guards,  consisting  of  a  thousand  noble 
Tartars,  in  splendid  armour,  were  mounted  upon 
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the  6ne8t  Persian  steeds,  with  bridles  of  silver,  a,d.ii(Ij. 
und  saddles  of  rich  embroidery.     Five  hundred  r*"'    t 
chosen  men  in  rich  livery,  with  their  drawn  swords       '' 
upon  their  shoulders,    ran  proclaiming  his  ap- 
proach, and  cleai'ing  the  way  before  him.     All 
the  omrahs  followed  according  to  their  rank,  with 
their  various  equipages  and  attendants.    The  mo- 
narch, in  short,  seldom  went  out  with  less  than 
one  hundred  tliousaud  men ;  which  he  used  to  say 
was  not  to  gratify  any  vanity  in  himself,  but  to 
axalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  festivals  or  Norose  and  Ide,  as  also  the  HiijMike. 
anniversary  of  his  own  birtli,  were  held  with  won- 
derful pomp  and  splendour.  But  amidst  all  this 
glare  or  royalty,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the 
g[uardtan  of  the  laws,  and  protector  of  his  meanest 
subjects.  It  was  before  Balin's  time  a  custom  in 
Hindostan,  in  cases  of  murder,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
lations by  a  certain  fine,  if  they  consented  to  ac- 
cept of  it.  He  abolished  this  custom,  which  has 
been  since  revived,  and  ordered  the  subah  of 
Budaoon,  Malleck,  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  the 
complaint  of  a  poor  woman  for  killing  her  son. 

When  Balin  was  only  an  omrah,  he  gave  into 
the  then  courtly  vices  of  wine,  women,  and  play. 
But,  upon  his  accession,  he  became  a  great  enemy 
to  all  those  luxuries;  prohibiting  wine  upon  the 
severest  penalties  to  be  drank  in  his  dominions ; 
laying  great  restrictions  upon  women  of  pleasure, 
atfd  banishing  all  gamesters  from  his  court.  So 
zealous  was  balin  to  support  his  authority,  that, 
for  the  disobedience  of  6ne  man,  he  would  order  hiik*^ 
a  force  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire  to  J^ •"  **" 
bring  him  to  punishment.  In  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  aeainst  his  government,  he  was 
not  content,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom,  to 
chastise  the  leaders,  but  he  extended  the  capital 
punishment  of  high  treason  to  the  meanest  of  their 
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A^i»«.  vassaU  anil  adherents.  This  severity  rendered  it 
Hyf.  s-  necessary  for  tlie  stibas  to  have  the  king's  man- 
date for  every  expedition  or  hostilities  they  were 
about  to  commence, 
■eject*  die  That  his  army  might  be  kept  in  constant  cxer- 
hi/^iLidi  cise,  he  led  them  out  twice  every  week  to  hunt, 
tt^««  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  round  the  city,  and  esta- 
blished laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  game.  In 
the  year  664  he  was  advised  by  his  council  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  reduce  the  kingdoms 
of  Guzeratand  Malava,  which  had  b«n  annexed 
to  the  empire  by  Cuttub,  but  were  afterwards 
permitted  to  shake  oiFthe  yoke.  To  this  advice 
the  emperor  would  by  no  means  consent,  saying. 
That  the  Mogul  Tartars  were  become  so  powerni] 
in  the  north,  having  conquered  all  the  Mussulnjen 
princes,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  wiser 
to  secure  what  he  possessed  against  those  invaders, 
than  to  weaken  himself,  and  leave  his  countiy 
unn;iiavded  by  foreign  wars. 
Tt«Mt.  Maliomnaed  Tatar,  the  son  of  Arsilla,  who  had 
p'f^  begun  to  assert  independence  in  Bengal,  was  this 
year,  however,  reduced,  and  obliged  to  send  his 
usual  tribute  to  Delhi.  A  great  rejoicing  was 
made  upon  this  occasion,  at  which  the  king  was 
'  present,  and  gave  public  audience.  Balin  ordered, 
in  the  course  of  trie  same  year,  an  army  to  ex- 
tirpate a  certain  tribe  of  banditti  called  Mewats, 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  an  extensive  wil- 
derness aoout  eighty  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
towards  the  hills ;  from  whence  they  used,  infor- 
mer reigns,  to  make  incqrsions  to  trie  number  of 
fifty  thousand,  even  to  the  gates  of  Delhi.  It 
is  said,  that,  in  this  expedition,  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  wretches  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  army,  being  supplied  with  hatchets 
and  other  implements,  cleared  away  the  woods 
fur  above  the  circumference  of  one  hundred  miles. 
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The  cleared  space  afterwards  proved  excellent  a.  d.ij«. 
lands,  and  was  well  inhabited,  as  the  people  were  ^''^    ^i 
protected  by  a  line  of  forts  along  the  foot  of  the 
monntains. 

In  the  fifi.'ith  year  of  the  Higera,  Balin  sent  an  Th*  tmt. 
army  down  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  i^^^S- 
suppress  some  insurrections  in  those  parts,  with  turreciionv 
orders  to  punish  the  offenders  without  mercy. 
The  emperor  soon  after  marched-  in  person  to- 
wards Kattal,  Pattiali  and  Bhogepoor,  whose  in- 
habitants had  begun  to  stop  all  intercourse  with 
Bengal,  by  the  wayof  Jionpoor  and  fienaria.  He 
putsomethousandsof  them  to  death,  establishing 
justice  and  public  security  in  those  parts.  He  or- 
dered forts  to  be  built,  which  he  garrisoned  with 
Pattans,  to  crush  any  future  disturbance,  and  then 
returned  towards  Delhi.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  received  intelligence  of  an  insurrection  in  Bu- 
daoon  and  Kuttur,  whither  he  hastened  with  five 
thousand  chosen  horse,  and  ordered  a  general  mas- 
sacre among  the  unfortunate  insurgents,  and  some  ; 
thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  feli  by  the  sword. 
If  such  cruelties  can  be  any  where  excused,  it 
must  be  in  a  government  like  that  of  Hindostan, 
wiiere  rebellions  were  in  those  days  so  common, 
that,  without  the  most  vigorous  measures,  the 
peace  and  royal  authority  could  not  be  at  all  es- 
tablished. 

Balin.after  these  tran8actiors,inarched  his  army  Rednt*, 
towards  the  mountains  of  Jehud,  where  he  em-  J**"^ 
ployed  them  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  taking 
forts,  and  reducing  the  wild  inhabitants  to  obe- 
dience. This  country  was  famous  for  breeding- 
hones,  many  thousands  of  which  were  carried  by 
Balin  to  Delhi.  Wherever  the  king  marched, 
tbere  was  an  order  for  the  subas,  zemindars, 
ff^;edars,  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  to 
meet  him  o&  their  own  frontiers,  with  their  of-  * 
D  D  it  ferings. 
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which  was  afterwards  distributee  _ 

/the  poor.  Balin,  some  time  after,  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Lahore,  which  city,  having  greatly  sum:red 
from  the  Moguls,  he  ordered  to  be  put  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  defence  and  repur ;  and,  after  having 
erected  some  public  buildings,  he  returned  to 
Delhi. 
'  About  this  time  Balin  was  told  by  one  of  his 
omrahs,  that  a  great  number  of  veterans,  who  had 
served  in  the  preceding  reigns,  were  now  becune 
invalids,  and  incapable  of  attending  their  duty. 
The  emperor,  upon  this,  ordered  a  list  of  tbar 
names  to  be  taken,  and  settling  half-pay  upon 
them  for  lifcr  discharged  them  from  further 
service.  The  old  men,  however,  were  disutisBed 
,with  this  provision,  and  some  of  the  principals  <^ 
them  were  deputed  by  the  rest  to  go  to  Malleck, 
chief  magistrate  of  Delhi,  with  presents,  to  re- 
present their  case  to  the  king.  This  voicraUe 
nu^istrate,  being  in  great  favour  with  B^in,  re- 
jected their  presents,  but  told  them  he  would  use 
his  endeavour  to  get  them  continued  upcm  full 
pay.  He  accordingly  went  next  day  to  court, 
and  while  be  stood  m  the  presence,  put  on  the 
appearance  of  sorrow,  which  bdng  observed  by 
the  king,  he  enquired  about  the  cause  of  hu 
^ief.  The  old  man  replied,  **  I  was  just  tbink< 
mg,  that  if,  in  the  presence  of  God,  all  the  oI4 
men  were  rejected,  what  would  become  of  me." 
The  king  was  struck  with  the  reproof,  aod,  after 
some  pensive  silence*  ordered  the  veterans  to  be 
continued  in  their  usual  pay. 
h  In  the  fomtli  year  of  tne  reiga^  of  Balin,  Shere; 
the  n^hew  of  the  late  emperor,  who  hid  from 
the  time  of  Mamood,  governed  the  provinces 
upon  the  banks  of  the  five  branches  of  tlie  Indoa* 
and  other  districts,  died :  some  say  by  poison 
from  the  king ;  but  this  is  not  now  believed, 
though 
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though  reported  by  some  manciouspeople  in  those  a.d.  nss. 
days.     He  waa  esteemed  a  man  of  great  genitu,  "^b"-**?- 
and  an  iatrepid^warrior;  havingdefendedhiscoun-      ~* 
try  from  the  incursions  of  the  Moguls,  who  now 
became  the  terror  of  the  East.     Balin,  upon  the 
demise  of  Shere,  gave  Sunnam  and  Samana  to 
the  noble  Timur,  and  the  other  countries  were 
divided  among  other  omrahs  of  his  court.     Th« 
Moguls,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  Shere,  began 
;agam  their  depredations  in  those  provinces.  The 
mutual  jealoiuiesanddissenttons  among  the  subas, 
prevented  them  from  doing  any  thing  effectual 
lor  the  public  good. 

The  emperor,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  appoint  tv  prince 
his  eldest  son  Mahommed,  at  that  time  bearing  ^^ 
the  title  of  the  noble  Malleck,  afterwards  famous  poiott^'n,. 
by  the  name  of  Shehid,  viceroy  of  all  those  fron-  ^^ 
tier  provinces.  Mahommed  was  immediately  dis-  tun. 
patched  to  his  government  with  a  fine  aimy,  and 
some, of  the  wisest  and  best  generals  in  the  em- 
pire. The  prince  himself  was  blest  with  a  bright 
and  comprehensive  genius,  taking  great  delight 
in  learning,  and  the  company  of  learned  men. 
He,  with  his  own  hand,  made  a  choice  collection 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  selected  from  the  most 
iamouB  in  that  art.  The  work  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand-  couplets,  and  was  esteemed  the 
criterion  of  taate.  Among  the  learned  men  in 
the  prince's  court,  the  noble  Chusero  and  Has- 
ten bore  the  first  rank  in  genius  and  in  his 
esteem.  These,  with  many  more  of  his  philo- 
sophical society,  accompanied  him  on  this  expe- 
dition tu  Lahore.  Mahommed  was  visited  at 
Lahore  by  Osman  Marindi,  who  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  man  of  that  sige.  But  no  presento  or 
entreaty  could  prevail  upon  htm  to  remain  out 
of  his  own  country ;  so  that  after  a  short  stay 
^  returned.  We  are  told,  that  as  he  was  one 
ddS  day 
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A.D.  ia«.  day  readJDg  one  of  his  poems  in  Arabic  before 
^v"'^j  the  prince,  all  the  poets  who  were  present  were 
''  transported  into  a  fit  of  dancing.  But  the  piece 
affected  the  prince,  tu  all  appearance,  in  a  quite 
contrary  manner ;  for  the  tears  began  to  flow  fast 
down  his  checks.  This  might  indeed  be  occa- 
sioned by  excess  of  pleasure,  though  it  was,  at 
that  time,  attributed  to  that  noble  emulation 
vhich  grieves  for  that  excellence  which  it  cannot 
attain. 
HcianM  The  fame  of  the  enlightened  Sadi  of  Schiraz, 
J;;^^S^"^the  celebrated  poet,  being  great  at  that  time, 
Ujcoun.  Mahommed  inviied  liim  twice  to  his  court ;  but 
that  renowned  sage  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  years,  and,  vitli  much  difhculty,  was 
brought  to  accept  of  some  presents.  !^di,  in 
return,  sent  to  Mahommed  a  copy  of  his  works, 
and  did  honour  to  the  abilities  of  the  noble  Chu- 
sero,  the  prince's  favourite,  and  president  of  his 
learned  society.  The  prince  every  year  made  a 
journey  to  see  his  father  at  Delhi,  to  whom  be 
always  behaved  with  the  greatest  filial  aifectioD  and 
duty.  Baliu  gave  his  younger  son  Kera,  entitled 
Nasiruldien,  a  jagier  of  Sammana  and  Sunnam, 
whither  the  prince  set  out  to  reside.  His  father, 
at  his  departure,  advised  him  to  recruit  and  dis- 
cipline a  good  army,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Moguls ;  and  that  if  ever  he  should  hear  of  his 
giving  himself  up  to  wine  and  his  former  de- 
baucheries, he  would  certainly  withdraw  him  from 
that  subaliship,  and  never  put  confidence  in  him 
again.  The  prince  took  the  advice  of  his  father 
to  heart,  and  entirely  reforminghis  manners,  gave 
great  proofs  of  his  natural  abilities,  though  his 
mind  had  taken  a  wrong  bias  in  his  youm.  A 
place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed,  in  case  of  an 
invasion  from  the  north,  on  the  river  Bea,  near 
Lahore^ 
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I<ahore,  where  the  two  princes  were  to  join  t^e^i?:'!'?- 
Imperial  army  from  Delhi.  vlz^ 

Every  thing  seemed  now  in  perfect  peace  and 
security  throughout  the  empire,  when  Tughril, 
whowas  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Bengal,  "Jj^ 
bes^an  to  appear  in  arms.  In  the  year  678,  this  BenjiT 
bold  and  enterprizing  man  led  an  army  against 
the  Indian  princes  towards  Jagenagur,  whom  he 
defeated,  carrying  offsome  hundreds  of  elephants 
and  much  wealth,  out  of  which  he  made  no  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  king.  Balin  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  very  sick,  insomuch  that  the  news 
of  his  death  was  spread  abroad.  This  intetttgeoce 
having  reached  the  ears  of  Tughril,  he  assumed 
the  rm  umbrella  with  all  the  royal  dignities,  and 
declared  himself  king  of  Bengal.  Balin  hearing 
of  this,  wrote  him  an  order  to  return  immediately 
to  his  allegiance,  whichhaving  prod  uced  no  effect, 
he  commanded  Tiegi,  governor  of  Oud,  to  raise 
his  forces,  and  declaring  him  suba  of  Bengal,  sent 
Timur,  Malleck,  Jemmal,  and  other  generals,  to 
his  assistance,  with  an  army  from  Delhi,  to  reduce 
the  traitor  to  obedience. 

When  Tiggi  was  joined  by  this  tbrce,  he  crossed  !)«(««.*• 
the  Sirju,  now  the  Gagra  or  Deo,  and  proceeded  1^™* 
towards  Bengal,  whence  Tughril  advanced  with 
his  forces  to  meet  him.  Tughril  employed  his 
money  so  welt  among  the  troops  of  Tiga;i,that  he 
drew  many  of  the  Turkish  chiefs  over  to  nis  party, 
and  then  engaging  the  imperial  army,  he  gave 
them  a  total  defeat.  The  king  hearing  this  news, 
bit  his  own  flesh  with  indignation.  He  ordered 
Tiggi  to  he  hanged  at  the  gate  of  Oud  ;  and 
dispatched  Turmutti,  a  Turkish  general,  with  ano- 
ther army,  against  the  rebel.  Nor  was  the  fate 
of  Turmutti  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  was  totally'  routed,  and  lost  all  his 
baggage  and  the  public  treasure. 

9  z>  4  Balin, 
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*-.D-"jj|.     fialiD,  having  iptelligeDce  of  this  second  dis- 
t.  '*''    J  grace  to  his  arms,  was  in  great  afflictiou,  and  prc- 
Stiin  pre-  pared  to  take  the  Qeld  in  person.  He  gave  orders 
p»«*to      to  huild  a  large  fleet  oi'boats,  with  all  expedition, 
■ganut  him  to  can'v  his  Itapgage  down  the  river.    He,  in  the 
in  pemii.   mean  time,  under  pretence  of  going  upon  a  hunt- 
ing party,  went  to  Suonam  9cd  Samana,  the  Su- 
baship   of  his  younger  son,  whom  he  brought 
with  his  army  with  him  to  Delhi,  leaving  one 
Malleck  in  the  government     Having  col^xted 
the  imperial  army,  he  appointed  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  regent^  during  his  own  abr 
sence. 
jj^^n*       Tlie  emperor,    crossing  the  Ganges,  without 
^^"^      waiting  for  the  dry  season,  proceeded  to  Bengal 
by  forced  marches.     But  having  met  with  great 
delay,  on  account  of  the  roads  and  numerous  ri- 
vers,   Tughril  heard  of  his  approach,  and  bad 
time  to  collect  his  army,  and  with  all  his  ele- 
phants, treasure  and  effects,  took  the  route  of  Ja- 
fenagur*,  with  intention  to  remain  there  till  the 
tng  should  return  to  Delhi.     The  sultan  having 
arrived  in  Bengal,  remained  there  only  a  few  days. 
He  appointed  Hissara  governor  of  the  province, 
and  proceeded  himself  with  his  army,  towards 
Jagenagur.      At  ^uuparguam,  the  zemindar  of 
that  place  joined  him  with  his  trpops,  and  pro- 
piised  to  guard  the  river  against  Tughril,  it  he 
should  endeavour  to  escape  that  way. 
Pnnwttke    BcliD  coutiHued  his  Diarch  with great  expedition, 
ft|^°"°  hut  he  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  ordered  Malleck,  with  seven  thou- 
sand chosen  horse,  to  advance  twenty  miles,  in 
front  of  the  army,  and  by  all  means  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  intelligence  of  the  rebels;  but,  in 

spite 

*  A  town  in  Oiu»t  neat  Catuck. 
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spite  of  ait  inquiry,  no  satisfactory  accounts  could  a-Cmto. 
for  several  days  he  obtained.    One  day,  however,  "'^■^^'j 
Mahommed  Shir,  governor  of  Kole,  being  out       ' 
from  tbe  advanced  guard  with  forty  horse  re- 
connoitring the  country,  beheld  some  bullocks 
with  pack-saddles,  and  having  seized  the  drivers, 
began  to  inquire  about  the  enemy.     They  obsti- 
nately pretended  ignorance  ;  but  the  head  of  one 
of  them  being  struck  off,  the  rest  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  confessed  that  they  Uad  just  left  the 
enemy's  camp,   which  was  about  four  miles  in 
front,  that  they  halted  for  that  day,  and  intended 
to  advance  to  Jagenagur. 

Mahommed  sent  the  drivers  to  Malleck,  who  Aniiuc 
commanded  the  vanguard,  that  he  might  examine  mu!!I^ 
them,  and  proceeded  himself,  as  directed,  to  re-  "^  "*• 
connoitre  the  enemy's  camp.  He  saw,  from  a 
rising  ground,  the  whole  encampment,  extended 
over  a  great  plain,  with  the  elephants  and  cavalry 
picqueted,  and.  every  thing  in  rest  and  security. 
Having  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  rebels  tents,  which 
were  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  he  deter- 
mined to  execute  one  of  tlie  boldest  enterprizes 
perhaps  ever  attempted.  He  advanced  on  full 
speed,  with  his  forty  attendants,,  whom  he  fired 
with  the  glorv  of  the  undei  taking,  towards  the 
camp  which  he  was  permitted  to  enter,  being 
taken  for  one  of  their  own'  parties.  He  continuea 
his  course  to  the  usurper's  tents,  and  then  ordered 
Jiis  men-to  draw ;  and  rushing  into  the  great  tent 
of  audience,  which  was  crowded  with  men  of  dis- 
tinction, put  all  they  met  to  the  sword,  crying, 
**  Victoiy  to  Sultan  Balin  !" 

Tughnl,  who  imagined   he  was  surprized  byTniM 
the  imperial   array,   started  from  his  throne  in  "** 
confusion,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  tent  be- 
hind. He  mounted  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and 
the  cry  having  now  spread  tlirough  the  camp,  he 
tj  vas 
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A.D.IV9-  was  confirmed  in  his  fears,  and  fled  towards  tht 
Higtr.  673-  riygf^  ^yft},  jij,  intention  to  cross  it,  that  he  might 
'        make  his  escape  toJagenajjur.  In  the  mean  time, 
Malleck,  the  brother  of  the  gallant  Mahommed, 
having  seen  the  rebel  as  he  fled,  pursued  him  to 
the  river,  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow  as  he  was 
nduUi.   crossing.  Tughril  immediately  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  Malleck,  plunging  into  the  stream,  dragged 
him  out  by  the  hair,  and  cut  off  his  head.     At 
thatveryinstant.seeingsomcof  the  enemy  coming 
that  way,  he  hid  the  head  in  the  sand,  and  sending 
the  body  ifown  the  stream,  begun  to  bathe  himself 
in  tlie  river.  The  party  questioned  him  about  their 
king,  and  then  went  ofl^  without  suspicion. 
nktmr        Mahommed's  party,  in  the  meantime,  having 
*'•  dispatched  every  body  they  found  in  the  royal 

tents, dispersed  themselvesinsucha  manner  among 
the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, that  most  of  them  escaped  in  the  crowd. 
Tughril  being  no  where  to  be  found,  and  the 
panic  having  run  through  the  whole  army,  the 
flight  became  genera),  and  none  thought  about 
any  thing  but  personal  safety.  Those  whoremained 
alive  of  the  forty  heroes,  loitered  in  the  rear,  till 
the  enemy  were  quite  gone  off  the  field.  They 
then  returned  to  the  deserted  camp,  where  they 
chanced  to  meet  Malleck.  He  related  the  king's 
death  to  his  brother,  who  instantly  sent  the  head 
to  Balin.  He  at  the  same  time  dispatched  an  ex- 
press to  the  vanguard,  which  came  yp  that  night,' 
and  took  possession  of  the  camp. 

The  sultan  arrived  the  next  day  with  the  im- 
perial army.  He  called  to  him  the  two  eallant 
brothers,  and  commanded  them  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  astonishing  exploit.  He  heard  it 
with  surprize ;  but  instead  of  praising  them,  as 
they  expected,  he  told  them,  that  the  rashness  of 
their  behaviour  was  inconsistent  with  their  duty 

and 
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and  prudence,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur-  A.n  1*79- 
poae.     But  he,  in  a  few  days,  took  them  into^^^JJ^ 
favour,  and  conftrred  great  titles  and  faooours       '' 
upon  them. 

Baliu,  iiudtng  the  enemy  had  entirely  dispersed,  M>hom- 
returned  to  Bengal,  and  put  every  one  of  the  ^^^ 
rebel's  family,  and  principal  adherents,  to  death. 
He  did  not  even  spare  his  innocent  women  and 
children ;  and  he  carried  his  cruelty  so  far,  as  to 
massacre  a  hundred  fakiera,  and  their  chief  col- 
linder,  for  having  been  in  great  favour  with  the 
rebel,  who  had  given  him  a  present  of  three 
maunds  of  gold  to  support  the  society.  Balin  BaEn^ 
appointed  his  son  Kera,  king  of  Bengal,  bestow-"™'''" 
ing  upon  him  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  the 
apoils  of  Tughril,  except  the  elephants  and  trea- 
sure, while  he  himself  returned  with  his  army  to- 
wards Delhi.  Balin  was  absent  upon  this  expe- 
dition three  years.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  conferred 
dignities  upon  Malleck,  who  had  ruled  Delhi  with 
great  wisdom.  He  then  visited  the  learned  men 
at  their  own  houses,  made  them  princely  presents, 
and,  at  their  instigation,  puhlisliedan  act  of  grace 
to  all  insolvent  debtors  who  were  in  confinement, 
striking  off,  at  the  same  time,  all  old  balances  of 
revenues  due  to  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  tliia 
appearance  of  humanity,  either  the  policy  or  na- 
tural cruelty  of  his  disposition  rendered  him  un- 
merciful to  all  rebels.  He  ordered  spits  to  be 
erected  in  the  market-place,  for  the  execution  of 
all  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  expedition ;  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  tli^t  the  casies, 
muftiesj  and  learned  men,  in  a  boay  petitioning 
their  pardon,  could  obtain  it.  This  venerable 
body  at  last  softened  Balin  into  mercy,  and  he 
drew  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  their  crimes. 

His 
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A.D.»St.      Ilis  eldest  son,  baviag  heard  of  his  fath«-'s  ai'- 
V^    i  rival,  proceedetl  to  Delhi  to  visit  him,  and  was 
i^jj^t  received  with  the  greatest  affection  and  joy.    He 
tonrewtn.  had  not  remained  at  the  capital  three  months,  du- 
^        '    nag  which  his  father  and  he  were   inseparable, 
when  news  was  broue^ht  that  the  Alo^Is  had  in- 
vaded Moultan.   Mabommed  hastened  his  depar- 
ture to  oppgse  them  ;   but,    before  he  had  taken 
leave,  his  fath&  called  him  into  a  private  ^art- 
iiient,and addressed  him  inthefoUowingmaQner: 
ib&tiuT'i     He  told  him,  "  That  be  himself  had  ^>eDta 
j^^^^    long  life  in  the  administratioa  and  g^vennnent  of 
■(4.-.       kingdoms;  that,  by  study  and  experience,  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge,  which-might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Mahoromed  after  his  death,  which,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  now   hastened  apace.     That 
therefore  he  desired  he  would  lend  him  the  ear 
of  attention,  and  treasure  up  his  maxims  in  his 
luind. 

"  When  you  shall  ascend  the  throne,  look  upon 
yourself  as  the  deputy  of  God.  Have  a  just  sense 
of  the  importance  of  your  charge.  Permit  not 
any  meanness  of  behaviour  in  vourself,  to  sully 
the  lustre  of  your  exalted  station,  nor  let  avan- 
cious  and  low-minded  men  share  your  esteem^  or 
bear  any  part  in  your  administration. 

' '  Let  your  passions  be  governed  by  reason,and 
beware  of  giving  way  to  your  rage.     Anger  is 
.  dangerous  in  all  man;  but  in   kings  it  u  the 
weapon  of  death. 

"  Let  the  public  treasure  be  expended  in  the 
service  of  tlie  state,  with  that  prudent  economy, 
yet  benevolent  liberality,  which  reason  will  dictat<^ 
to  a  mind  always  intent  on  doing 


'  I.et  the  worship  of  God  be  inculcated  by 
your  example,  and  never  permit  vice  and  inn-  ■ 
delity,  unpunished,  to  hold  up  their  face  to  the 
day. 

"Be 
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**  Be  ever  attentive  to  the  business  of  the  State,  a.d.m8» 
that  you  may  avoid  the  imposition  of  designing  ^v-^^- 
ministers.     Make  it  your  study  to  see  them  exe-       ' 
cute  your  commands,  without  the  least  deviation 
or  neglect,  for  it  is  by  them  you  must  govern  your 
people. 

"  Let  your  Judges  and  magistrates  be  men  of 
c:apacity,  religion,  and  virtue,  that  the  light  of 
justice  may  illuminate  your  realms.  Let  no  light 
behaviour,  in  public  or  private,  detract  from  that 
important  majesty  which  exalts  the  idea  of  a  king ; 
and  let  every  thing  around  you  be  so  regulated  as 
to  inspire  that  reverence  and  awe  which  will  render 
your  person  sacred,  and  contribute  to  enforce  your 
commands. 

"  Spare  no  pains  to  find  men  of  geniusi  learn- 
ing, and  courage.  You  must  cherish  them  by 
your  beneficence,  that  they  may  prove  the  soul 
of  your  council,  and  the  sword  of  your  power. 

"  Throw  not  down  a  great  man  to  the  ground 
for  a  small  crime,  nor  entirely  overlook  his  of- 
fence. Raise  not  a  low  man  too  hastily  to  a  high 
station,  lest  he  forget  himself,  and  be  an  eye-sore  to 
men  of  superior  merit. 

Never  attempt  any  thing,  unless  it  is  through 
necessity,  but  what  you  are  sure  to  accomplish ; 
and  having  once  determined  upon  a  measure,  let 
your  perseverance  be  never  shaken  by  doubt,  nor 
your  eye  ever  deviate  from  the  object.  For  it 
is  better  for  a  king  to  be  obstinate  than  pusilla- 
nimous ;  as  in  the  first  case  he  may  chance  to  be 
right,  in  the  latter  he  is  always-sure- to  be  wrong. 
Nothing  more  certainly  indicates-  the  weakness  of 
a  prince  than  a  fluctuating  mind." 

Balin  having  ended  his  instructions,  embraced  «><« 
his  son  tenderly,  and  parted  with  him  in  tears. —  ^S^j^ 
Tlie  prince  immediately  marched    against  the  Mog«k 
enemy,  and  having  defeated  and  stain  the  noble 
Mahommed. 
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A.D.iitj.  Mahommed,  chief  of  the  Moffuls,  he-recovered 


i  all  the  territories  of  which  they  had  f 
themselve*  in  the  empire.  The  throne  of  Persia 
vas  at  this  time  filled  by  Arorunu,  the  ion  of 
Eback,  and  grandson  of  Hallakii,  who  bad  con- 
quered that  empire  about  the  year  656.  Timur, 
of  the  family  of  Zingis,  who  was  then  a  prince  of 
mighty  renown  in  the  empire,  and  of  the  race  of 
the  conqueror  of  Asia,  governed  all  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  from  Chorassan  to  the  Indus, 
and  invaded  Hindostanwith  twenty  tho««a»dcho- 
sen  horse,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Ma- 
hommed, who  had  been  killed  the  former  year. 
Having  ravaged  all  the  country  about  Debalpoor 
and  Lahore,  he  turned  towards  Moultan.  The 
prince  Alahommed,  who  was  then  in  Moultan, 
hearing  of  his  designs,  hastened  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Lahore,  which  runs  through  part  of 
Moultan,  and  prepar^  to  oppose  him^  Wlien 
Timur  advanced  to  the  river,  he  saw  the  army 
of  Uiodostan  on  the  opposite  bank.  But  tfae 
prince,  desirous  of  engaging  so  great  a  chief  upon 
equal  terms,  permitt^  Timur  to  pass  tlie  nver 
unmolested. 
T^^««  Uoth  armies  then  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
Mjiom.  and  engaged  with  great  fury,  for  the  space  of 
"»«*•  three  hours,  in  which  botli  commanders  eminently- 
distinguished  their  valour  and  conduct.  The  Mo- 
guls were  at  last  put  to  flight,  and  the  nobles  of 
India  pursued  them  with  imprudent  disorder. — 
Mahommed,  fatigued  by  the  pursuit,  halted  by  a 
large  pond  of  water,  with  five  hundred  atten- 
dants, to  drink.  He  there  fell  prostrate  upon 
the  ground,  to  return  God  thanks  for  his  vie-- 
tory. 
**«j"«|j-  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  Mogul  chiefe, 
JESl  who  had  hid  himself,  with  two  thousand  horse, 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  rushed  out  upon  Ma- 
hoouned, 
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hommed,  and  began  a  dreadful  slaughter.     TheAAirt6, 
prince  had  just  time  to  mount  hU   horse,   and,  >  '*^'    ^j 
collecting  his  small  party,  and  encouraging  them       ' 
by  his  fxample,  fell  upon  his  enemies.      He  was 
at  last  overpowered   by  numbers,  after  having 
thrice,  obliged  them  to  give  ground,  and  he  un- 
fortunately received  a  fatal  arrow  in  his  breast, 
by  which  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes expired.     A  body  of  the  troops  of  India 
appearing  at  that  instant,  the  Moguls  took  to 
flight.  Very  few  of  the  unfortunate  Mahomnied'i 
party  escaped  from  this   conflict     Among  the 
fortunate  few  was  the  noble  Chusero  the  poet, 
who  relates  this  event  at  large,  in  his  book  called 
Chizer  Chani. 

When  the  army  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  oricfrfAe 
Timur,  and  beheld  their  prince  in  his  blood,  the™^ 
shouts  of  victory  were  changed  to  the  watliuKS 
of  woe.  No  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
meanest  soldier  to  the  omrah  of  high  command. 
The  fatal  news  reached  the  old  king,  who  was 
now  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  fountains  of  his 
tears  were  exhausted,  and  life  became  obnoxious 
tohissight.  However,  bearinghimself  upagainst 
the  stream  of  misfortune,  he  sent  Kei  Chusero, 
bis  grandson,  and  the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  his  father.  Kei  Chusero,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Mouttan,  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  pouring  the  balm  of  benevolence  and 
kindness  upon  the  wounds  of  his  affli£led  people, 
began  to  adjust  his  government,  and  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 

When  the  king  found  grief  and  infirmities  began  &ibiiaiiii 
to  conquer  his  vital  strength,  he  sent  for  his  son  ^^^^ 
Kera,  from  Bengal,  and  appointed  him  his  sue-  a<d  him, 
cesser,  at  tliesame  time  insisting,  that  he  should  "*''''*■ 
continue  with  him  at  Delhi  till  his  death,  and  ap- 
point 
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JL  D.  >^'boint  a'  deputy  for  his  government  of  Bengal.. 

V^  !^'  To  this  Kera  consented  ;  but  finding  his  father  s 
illness  was  not  likely  to  come  soon  to  a  crisis,  ho 
set  out  for  Bengal  without  acquainting  him  of 
his  departure.  This  undutiful  behaviour  in  his 
son  threw  the  old  man  into  the  deepest  affliction, 
so  that  death  began  now  to  press  hard  upon  him. 
He  in  the  mean  time  sent  for  his  grandson,  Kei 
Chusero,  from  Moultan :  the  prince  hastened  to 
his  presence,  and  a  council  of  all  the  omrahs  be- 
ing called,  the  succession  was  changed  in  his  fa- 
vour, all  of  them  promising  to  enforce  Balin's  last 
Tfill,  in  favour  of  this  young  prince.  Balin  in  a 
few  days  expired,  in  the  year  685,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years.  Immediately,  upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  Malleck,  chief  magistrate  of 
Delhi,  having  assembled  the  omrahs,  and  being 
alvas  in  enmity  with  the  father  of  Chusero,  ha- 
rangued them  upon  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
He  assured  them  that  Chusero  was  a  young  mau 
of  a  very  violent  and  untractable  disposition,  and" 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  unfit  to  reign ;  besides, 
that  the  power  of  the  prince  Kera  was  so  great 
in  the  empire,  that  a  civil  war  was  to  be  feared  if 
the  succession  should  not  be  continued  in  his  fa- 
mily. That,  therefore,  as  the  father  was  absent, 
■  it  would  be  most  prudent  for  the  omrahs  to  elect 
his  son,  Kei  Kobad,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  mild 
disposition,  and  then  present  in  Delhi.  So  great 
Was  the  influence  of  the  miuister  that  he  procured 
the  throne  for  Kei  Kobad:  and  Chusero,  glad 
to  escape  with  life,  returned  to  his  former  govern- 
ment of  Lahore. 

In  the  glorious  reign  of  Balin,  flourislied  at 

Delhi,  besides  the  great  men  we  have  already 

mentioned,  the  renowned  and  learned  Musaooa 

Shukurgunge, 
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Shukurgunge,  the   enlightened    Zeckeria,    the  a.d.  »g& 
flower  of  genius  Arif,  Budder  a  great  philosopher,  f^^j^' 
the  high-learned  Buchtiar  Kaki,  the  unblemished       ■* 
Mola,  and  many  more,  eminent  in  all  branches 
of  science  and  literature. 


KEI 
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KEI  KOBAD. 


A;D-»"-  W  HEN  Baiin  was  numbered  with  the  dead, 
r**^'  j'  Kei  Kobad  *  his  grandson,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
Kd  Kdbal  ascended  the  throne,  and  assumed  all  the  imperial 
titles.  He  wa^  a  prince  remarkably  handsome 
in  his  person,  and  of  an  affable  and  mild  dispo- 
sition. He  had  a  talent  for  literature,-  and  his 
knowledge  that  way  was  pretty  extensive.  His 
mother  was  a  beautiful  princess,  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  Altumsh;  aod  if  purity  of  blood  royal 
is  of  any  real  worth,  Kei  Kobad  haid  that  to  boast, 
for  a  series  of  generations. 
Luxnrr  As  be  had  been  bred  up  with  great  striAaess 
g^2^ "  under  tbe  wings  of  his  father,  when  he  became 
master  of  his  own  actions  he  began  to  give  a  loose 
to  pleasure  without  restraint.  He  delighted  in 
love,  and  in  the  soft  society  of  silver- bodied  dam- 
sels with  musky  tresses,  spent  great  part  of  hit 
time.  When  it  was  publicly  Known  that  the 
king  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  it  became  imme- 
diately fashionable  at  court ;  and  in  short,  in  a 
few  days,  luxury  and  vice  so  prevailed,  that  every 
shade  was  filled  with  ladies  or  pleasure,  and  every 
street  rung  with  music  and  mirth.  Even  tlw 
magistrates  were  seen  drunk  in  public^  and  riot 
was  heard  in  every  house. 

The 

*  Mon-nl'dien,  Kei  Kobiil. 
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The  king  fitted  up  a  palace  at  Kilogurry,  upon  ^.d-  "86. 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  retired  thither  y'^   fl 
to  enjoy  his  pleasures  undisturbed  ;  admitting  no  KciKobad 
company  but  singers,   players,    musicians,    andB™'^'^ 
buftbons.      Nizam  ul  dien,  who  was  nephew  and  pUuiirc 
son-in-law  to  the    chief  magistrate  of  Delhi,  to 
vhom  Kei  Kobad  owed  his  elevation,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chief  secretary  of  the  empire, 
and  got  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands  ; 
and  EUaka,  who  was  the  greatest  man  for  learning 
in  that  age,  was  appointed  his  deputy.     Nizam, 
seeing  that  the  king  was  quite  swallowed  up  ia 
his  pleasures,  began  to  form  schemes  to  clear  his 
own  way  to  the  empire.     The  firat  object  of  liis 
attention  was  Chusero,   who  was  now  gone  to 
Ghizni,  to  endeavour  to  bring  that  noole  and 
royal  Tartar,  the  son  of  the  prince  Mahommed, 
the  king's  cousin-german,  Timur,   over   to  his 
party,  in  order  to  recover  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
to  which  he  claimed  a  title  from  his  father's  right 
of  primogeniture,  as  well  as  from  the  will  of  the 
late  emperor.     But  in  this  scheme  Chusero  did 
not  succeed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  from 
Ghizni  in  great  disgust. 

In  the  meantime  Nizam  endeavoured  to  make 
him  as   obnoxious  as  possible  to  the  king,  who 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  entice  Chusero  to 
Delhi.     Nizam  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  un- 
fortunate prince  on  the  way,  which  they  accom-  chnnrro 
.  plished  at  the  village  of  Hicke.     The  villanies  of  ""''^""^ 
Nizam  did  not  stop  here.    He  forged  acorrespon- 
■  dence  between  Chaja  the  vizier,  and  Chusero,  and 
thuseffected  that  minister's  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment.    He  also  privately  assassinated  alt  the  old 
servants  of  Balin,  insomuch  that  a  general  con- 
sternation was  spread  through  the  city,  though 
none  as  yet  suspected  Nizam  as  the  cause.     The 
more  he  succeeded  in  his  villauies,  he  became  less    ■ 
£  £  2  secret 
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A.D.»gs.  secret  in  theexecutioa ;  and  though  he  began  to 
Higffl.  687-  [jg  detested  by  all  ranks,  his  power  and  inmienoe 
was  so  great  with  the  king,  that  he  was  the  terror 
of  every  man. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  advices  ar- 
rived of  another  invasion  of  Moguls  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lahore.     Barbeck  and  Jehan  were  sent 
with  an  army  against  them.     The  Moguls  were 
TheMo-    defeatednear  Lahore,  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
^^     brought  to  Delhi.  The  next  step  the  traitor  took, 
was  to  inspirethe  king  with  jealousy  of  his  Mogul 
troops,  who,  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  had  enlisted 
in  great  numbers  in  his  service.     He  pretended 
that,  in  case  of  a  Mogul  invasion,  they  would 
certainly  join  their  countrymen  against  him,  in- 
sinuating, at  the  same  time,  that  he  believed  there 
was  already  some  treachery  intended. 
Ed  Kobad     The  wcak  prince   listened  to  those  villanous 
S"^.""    intimations,  and,  calling  their  chiefs  one  day  to- 

the  Mo-  ,  111,^  1  I'l. 

Kuiiiohii  gethcr,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  upon  by  his 
triK4.  gjuards  and  massacred;  confiscating,  at  the  same 
time,  all  their  goods  and  wealth.  He  seized  upon 
all  the  omrahs  who  had  any  connectioas  with  the 
Moguls,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  distant  gar- 
risons in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  So 
bhnfl  was  Kei  Xubad  to  his  own  ruin,  and  so  in- 
fatuated by  this  deceitful  minister,  that  when  any 
of  his  father's  friends,  or  well-wishers  tp  himself 
and  the  state,  made  any  complaints  against  the 
traitor,  he  immediately  called  for  Nizam  himself, 
and,  smiling,  told  him,  that  such  a  person  had 
been  doing  him  such  and  such  ill  offices,  with  an 
intention  to  alienate  his  affections  from  him.  The 
,  person  who  preferred  the  complaint  became,  by 
this  means,  a  sacrifice,  while  fear  prevented  others 
from  falling  martyrs  to  virtue  and  honestv. 

"VVhca 
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When  Nizam  thus  carried  all  before  him  !nA.D.i»88. 
the  presence,  his  wife  was  no  less  busy  in  the  >  ^  '; 
haram.     She  had  all  the  ladies  at  her  devotion  ;  1^  „ 


and,  by  way  of  particular  respect,  was  called  the'?'^*!™* 
king's  mother.  The  old  chief  magistrate  of  tin^  "^ 
Delhi,  Malleck,  who  had  now  reached  his  nine- 


tieth year,  perceived  the  design  of  the  treacherous 
minister,  and  called  him  to  his  house,  and,  by  va- 
rious arguments,  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  am- 
bitious schemes,  and  to  lay  the  deformity  of  such 
behaviour  fully  open  to  his  view.  The  minister 
allowed  the  justice  of  his  reasoning,  and  affirmed 
that  he  had  no  further  intentions  than  to  secure 
himself  in  the  king's  favour.  That  having,  un- 
fortunately, disobliged  so  many  people,  it  was 
dangerous  for  him  to  permit  his  authority  to  de- 
cline. 

In  the  mean  time  prince  Kera,  the  emperor's  •cm'i**- 
father,  who  had  contented  himself  with  the  king-  ^" 
dom  of  Bengal,  having  heard  haw  matters  went  <^^^ 
on  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  penetrated  into  the  de- 
signs of  the  minister,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
his  son,  forewarning  him  of  his  danger,  and  ad- 
vising him  how  to  proceed.     But  his  advice,  like 
that  of  others,  was  of  no  weight  with  that  vicious, 
luxurious,  and  iofatuated  prince.     When  Kera 
found  that  his  instructions  were  slighted,  and  that 
things  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  disagreeable 
issue,  he  collected  a  great  army,  and  directed  his  Mmhe, 
standards  towards  Delhi,  about  two  years  after  the  "^™* 
death  of  Balin.     Kei  Kobad,  hearing  that  his  fa- 
ther had  advanced  as  far  as  Behar,  drew  out  his 
forces,  and  marched  down  to  meet  him,  encamp- 
ing bis  army  upon  the  banks  of  the   Gagera.     . 
Kera  lay  upon  the  Sirve,  and  both  armies  re- 
mained some  days  in   hourly  expectation  of  an 
■  action.     The  old  man,  findmg  his  army  much 
inferior  to  that  of  his  son,  began  to  despair  of 
s  E  3  reducing 
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A.  D.I188.  reducing  liiiii  by  force,  and  accordingly  began  to 
J^f;^^■  treat  of  peace. 

^T^^Jf^  The  young  prince,  upon  this,  became  more 
rencepro.  hauf>hty,  aiHi  i)y  the  advice  of  his  favourite  pre- 
^«i  the  pared  for  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  came 
father  and  from  his  father,  written  in  the  most  tender  and 
"^  affcctlonate  terms,  begjfing  he  might  be  blessed 

with  one  sight  of  him  before  matters  were  carried 
to   extremities.       This    letter  awakened  nature, 
which  had   slumbered  so  long  in  Kei  Kobad's 
breast,  and  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  his  retinue, 
that  he  might  visit  his  father.     The  favourite  at- 
tempted all  in  his  powerto  prevent  this  interview, 
but  finding  the  prince  for  once  obstinate,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  insbt,  as  emperor  of  Delhi, 
upon   the   lirst  visit,  hoping,  by  this  means,  to 
break  off  the  conference.     His  design,  however, 
did  not  succeed,  for  Kera,  seeing  what  a  head- 
strong boy  he  had  to  deal  with,  consented  to  come 
to  the  imperial  camp,  and  ordered  the  astrologers 
to  determine  upon  a  lucky  hour,  and  crossing  the 
river,  proceeded  towards  his  son's  camp. 
jciiKc-         The  young   monarch,  having  prepared  every 
^^""*^  thing  for  his  father's  reception  in  the  most  pom* 
pons   and   ceremonious    manner,    mounted   his 
throne,  and  arrogantly  gave  orders  that  his  fa- 
ther, upon  his  approach,  should  three  times  kiss 
the  ground.     The  old  man  accordingly,  when  be 
arrived  at  thefirst  door,  was  ordered  to  dismount, 
and  alter  he  had  come  in  sight  of  the  throne, 
he  was  commanded  to  pay  his  obeisance  in  three 
different  places  as  he  advanced ;  the  emperor's 
mace-bearer  crying  out.according  to  custom,  The 
noble  Keia  to  the  king  of  the  world   sends 
health. 
Moiiifiej        The  old  man  was  so  much  shocked  at  this  in- 
EKSrt*  dignity,  that  he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears; 
M'hich  being  observed  by  the  son,  he  could  no 
longer 
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longer  support  his  unnatural  insolence,  but,  leap-  a.  d.  1188. 
ingfrom  the  throne,  fell  on  his  faceat  his  father's  ^f^vffj 
feet,  imploring  his  forgiveness  for  his  offence.       ' 
The  good  old  man  melted  into  compassion,  and, 
raising  him  in  his  arms,  embraced  liim,  and  hung 
veeping  upon  his  neck.     The  scene  in  short  was 
so  atfectiug  on  both  sides,  that  the  whole  court 
began  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes.     These 
transports  being  over,  the  young  king  helped  his 
father  to  mount  the  throne,  and  paymg  him  his 
respects,  took  his  place  at  his  right  hand,  ordering 
a  charger  full  of  golden  suns  to  be  waved  three 
times  over  his  father's  head,  and  afterwards  to  be 
given  among  the  people.     All-  the  omrahs  also 
presented  to  him  their  presents. 

Public  business  being  then  talk«d  over,  every  *?»^ 
thing  was  settled  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  Kera  twcen 
returned  to  his  own  camp.  A  friendly  intercourse  ^'^"^ 
commenced  immediately  between  the  two  armies, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  in  whicli  time  the 
•  father  and  son  alternately  visited  one  aoother.and 
the  time  was  spent  in  festivity  and  mirth.  The 
principal  terms  settled  between  the  two  kings 
were,  that  they  should  re^ectively  retain  their 
former  dominions ;  and  then  Kei  Kobad  prepared 
to  return  to  Delhi,  and  his  father  to  Bengal. 
Before  they  had  taken  leave,  Kera  called  his  son, 
the  tavou^te  minister,  and  his  deputy,  into  a  pri- 
vate apartment,  and  gave  them  a  long  lecture  of 
advice  on  the  art  of  government.  He  then  em- 
braced Kei.  Kobad,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  to 
rid  himself  of  Nizam  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
both  parted  in  tears,  and  returned  to  their  re- 
Bpective  capitals,  Kera  was  much  affected  upon 
tnis  occasion,  and  told  his  friends,  at  his  return 
to  his  own  camp.  "  That  he  had  that  day  parted 
vtth  his  son  and  the  empire, "  still  apprehensive  of 
£  E4  the 
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A.D.  i^  the  minister,  and  the  wayward  disposition  of  the 
?^^'    j'  young  man. 

Kei  Kobid  WhcD  Kei  Kobad  arrived  at  Delhi,  the  advice 
fc^^j°«  of  his  father  for  a  few  days  seemed  to  take  root  in 
to  Kim*  jj.^  inind.  But  his  reformation  was  not  the  interest 
of  the  minister.  He  therefore  soon  brought  back 
his  prince  to  the  paths  of  pleasure.  He,  for  this 
purpose,  collected  together  all  the  most  beautiful 
women,  most  graceful  dancers,  and  sweetest  sing- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  these  al- 
lurements to  vice  were  occasionally  introduced 
to  his  view, 
i'*pj"  One  day,  as  he  was  riding  out,  he  was  accosted 
h^?  hy  a  beautiful  lady,  mounted  upon  a  fine  Arabian 
F*=*"«»  horse,  with  a  crown  of  jewels  upon  her  head,  a 
thin  white  robe  with  golden  flowers  flowing  loosely 
over  her  snowy  shoulders,  and  a  sparkling  girdle  of 
gems  around  her  slender  waist  This  fair  one 
advancing  before  the  royal  .umbrella,  with  a  thou- 
sand charms  and  smiles  began  to  sing  a  love  song. 
Then,  stopping  short,  she  begged  pardon  for  her 
intrusion,  and  would  not,  without  much  intreaty, 
proceed.  The  king  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
this  enchantress,  and  immediately  dismountmz, 
ordered  his  camp  to  be  pitched,  and  employed  the 
evening  in  the  pleasures  of  love.  This  damsel 
was  no  less  remarkable  for  her  wit  than  for  her 
beauty.  The  king,  while  she  was  dancing,  hav- 
ing broke  out  in  rapturous  verses  upon  those 
charms  which  she  displayed,  she  answered  every 
time  extempore,  in  the  same  measure,  with  such 
propriety  and  elegance  as  astonished  and  silenced 
the  greatest  wits  of  the  court. 
bUtmdt.  jy  short,  the  king  continued  in  this  course  of 
pleasure,  till  wine,  and  intemperance  in  his  other 
passions,  liad  ruined  his  health.  He  fell  sick,  and 
then  began  to  recollect  the  advices  of  his  father, 
and  to  consider  Nizam  as  the  cause  of  all  his 
8  distress. 
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distress.    He  immediately  began  to  form  schemes  A.D.ia8a. 
in  his  mind  toridhlmselfof  that  wicked  minister.  y£^]™> 
He  for  this  purpose  ordered  him  to  the  govern-       ^ 
ment  of  Moultan ;    but   Nizam,  perceiving  his 
drift,  contrived  many  delays,  that  he  might  get  a 
favourableopportunitytoaccomplish  his  villainous 
intentions.     His  designs,  however,  in  the  mean 
time  reverted  upon  his  own  head.     The  omrahsNiiMnim- 
dispatched  him  by  poison,  some  say  without  the  "**^ 
king's  knowledge,  while  others  affirm  that  it  was 
by  his  authority. 

Malleck  Feiose,  the  son  of  Malleck,  chief  of  PramoUo^ 
the  Afghan  tribe,  called  Chilligi,  who  was  deputy  ■*  «"'■ 
governor  ofSammana,  came,  by  the  king's  orders, 
to  court,   and  was   honoured  with  the  title  of 
Shaista  Chan,  and  made  lord  of  requests,  aa  also 
■  suba  of  Birren.     Chigen  was  promoted  to  a  high 
office  at  court,  and  Surcha  was  made  chief  secre- 
tary  of  the  empire.      These  three  divided  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  amongst  them, 
while  the  king  by  this  time  became  afflicted  with  Kd  Kot«d 
a  palsy,  by  which  he  lost  the  use  of  one  side,  and  J^S^ 
had  his  mouth  distorted. 

Every  omrah  of  popularity   or  power  began  „y  ^ 
now  to  intrigue  for  the  empire,  which  obliged  ra»td  to 
the  friendsof  uie  royal  family  to  take  Keiomourse,      *"?"*' 
a  child  of  three  years,  son  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror, out  of  the  haram,  and  set  him  upon  the 
throne.     The  army,  upon  this,  split  into  two  fac- 
tions, who  encamped  on    opposite  sides  of  the 
city.     The  Tartars  •  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  Chiltig^es,  a  powerful  tribe 
of  Afghans,   joined   Ferose,  who    usurped    the 
throne.     Upon  the  6rst  disturbance,  those  Tar- 
tars who  had  set  up  the  young  prince,  jealous  of 
the  power   of  the  Chitllgies,  assembled  them- 
selves, 

*  They  wen  racictnarici  in  die  imperial  umj. 
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A.  D.iigo.  selves,  and  proscribed  all  the  priocipal  Chilligian 

Venui  Fcrose,  being  the  first  in  the  bloody  list,  im- 

Tcbeh.  mediately  rebelled.  Chigeii  had  been  deputed 
by  the  Tartar  party  to  invite  Fero$e  to  a  con- 
ferlnce  with  the  sick  king,  and  a  plot  was  formed 
for  his  assassination.  Ferose  discovering  his  de- 
signs, drew  upon  the  traitor,  who  came  to  invite 
bim,  and  killed  him  at  the  door  of  his  tent  The 
sons  of  Ferose,  who  were  renowned  for  their 
valour,  immediately  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  chosen  horse,  and  making  an  as- 
sault upon  the  camp  of  the  Tartars,  cut  their 
way  to  the  royal  tents,  which  were  pitched  in 
the  centre  of  the  army,  and  seizing  the  infant 
king,  carried  him,  and  the  son  of  Malleck  ul 
Omrah,  off,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  their 
father..  The}'  killed  Surcha,  who  pursued  them, 
with  many  other  men  of  distinction.  When  this 
exploit  began  to  be  noised  abroad  in  the  city,  the 
mob  flew  immediately  to  arms.  They  marched 
out  in  thousands,  and  encamping  at  the  Budaoon 
gate,  prepared  to  go  against  Ferose,  and  rescue 
the  infant  king,  for  they  greatly  dreaded  the  power 
of  the  Chilligies,  who  were  a  fierce  and  savage 
race.  Malleck  ul  Omrah,  the  old  minister,  so 
often  mentioned,  considering  that  this  step  would 
occasion  ttie  assassination  of  the  young  king,  and 
of  his  own  son,  who  was  in  their  hands,  exerted - 
his  great  influence  and  authority  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  at  length  prevailed  with  them  to  disperse. 
Kd  Kobad  Ferose,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  an  assassin  to  cut 
J2*'*''*"  oif  the  emperor  Kei  Kobad,  who  lay  sick  at  Kilo- 
gurry.  The  villain  found  this  unfortunate  prince, 
dying  uponhis  bed,  deserted  by  all  his  attendants. 
He  beat  out  the  poor  remains  of  life  with  a  cud- 

fel;  then  rolling  him  up  in  his  bedclothes,  threw 
im  over  the  window  into  the  river.  This  assasiiia 
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was  a  Tartar  of  some  family,  whose  father  hadA-iXHSo. 
been  unjustly  put  to  death  by  Kei  Kobad,  and  he  ^^^-^ 
now  had  a  complete  revenge.  ^ 

When  this  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated,  Ferose  ^"^  —■ 
ascended  the  throne,and  assumed  the  title  of  Jelial  oinae. 
uldien,  having  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Ghor; 
and  commenced  that  of  Chilligi.  Chidju,  ne- 
phew to  the  emperor  Balin,  and  who  was  now 
esteemed  the  just  heir  of  the  empire,  was  imme- 
diately appointed  governor  of  Kurrah,  and  sent 
off  to  his  government.  Ferose  marched  into  the 
palace,  and  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity- 
in  the  city  ;  and  to  complete  his  cruel  policy,  he 
made  away  with  the  young  prince,  that  he  might 
reign  with  the  greater  security. 

This  greaf  revolution  happened  in  the  year  six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  the  reign  of  Kei  Ko- 
bad being  something  more  than  three  years  ;  a 
time  long  and  disastrous,  if  we  look  upon  the 
villanies  of  Nizam,  and  the  consequent  overthrow 
of  the  family  of  Balin. 

During  the  reign  of  Balin,  and  his  grandson  stite of 
Kei  Kobad,  Cubia,  the  grandson  ofZingis,  sat*^ 
on  the  Tartar  throne,  and  completed  the  conquest 
of  China.  Hallacu,  and  after  him  his  son  Ab4ca, 
suraamed  Ukan,  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Persia 
and  Syria,  in  subordination  to  Cubla.  Zagatay, 
the  son  ofZingis,  and  his  posterity,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Maver-ul-nere,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the 
provinces  to  the  north  west  of  the  Indus,  which 
had  formerly  composed  the  empire  of  GhJzni. 
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h'''^6&  Ahmud   says,    in   liis '  history,   that 

. ''^'     .  the  tribe  of  ChiHigi,  of  whom  Ferose  •  was  de- 
scended, derived  their  origin  frotn  Calidge  Chan. 
Diffemt    Calidge,  continues  that  writer,  having  quarrelled 
opinion*     ^.jth  his  wife,  who  was  an  imperious  and  vin- 
th^'i^i^^  dictive  woman,  and  fearing  she  wodld  draw  the 
^chU^!*  rwentment  of  her  brother  Ziogis  upon  him,  de- 
serted his  army  as  he  was  passing  the  mountains 
ofGhorand  Ghirgistan,  in  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  Three  thousand  of  his  friends 
followed  Calidge,  and  took  possession  of  those 
mountains,  where  they  were  afterwards  joined  by 
many  of  their  countrymen,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  family  of  Zingis.    Other  historians,  with  equal 
improbability,  atHrm,   that  we  ought  to  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  Chilligies  as  far  back  as  Eaphs 
the  son  of  Noof,  who,  say  they,  had  eleven  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Chilligi.     But  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  neither  of  the  accounts  is 
authentic,  the  one  being  too  modern,  and  the 
other  too  ancient,  to  merit  our  fjuth.     We  hear 
of  this  tribe  of  Chilligi  in  the  reigns  of  Subucta^, 
and  Mamood  of  Ghizni,  which  entirely  destroys 
the  former  supposition;  and  we  have  great  doubts 
concerning  tne  existence  of  Chilligi  the  son  of 
Eaphs, 

•  Jellal.nl.dicn  Ferow,  Chilligi. 
+  Ja^et,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
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Eaphs,  being  persuaded  that  this  idle  story  took  ^^^^ 
its  rise  from  the  natural  vanity  of  nations,  in  tra-  V^'  * 
cing  themselves  back  to  remote  antiquity.  This 
tribe,  however,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in- 
habited the  mountains  of  Ghor  and  Ghirgistan, 
in  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  were  a  brave  and 
Jiardy,  though  barbarous  race.  They  made  a  busi- 
ness of  war,  and  always  served  as  mercenaries  any 
power  that  chose  to  employ  them.  The  father  of 
that  Ferose,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
was  Malleck.  He  was  one  of  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  subsist  by  the  sword;  and  rused 
himself  to  some  rank  in  the  army  of  the  emperor 
Balin.  His  son  Ferose,  being  a  man  of  genius, 
was  i4>pointed  to  the  government  of  Sammana. 
He  was  called  from  thence,  as  before  related,  and 
usurped  the  empire. 

He  reserved,  for  some  months,  the  youngprince  TrheMfau 
Keiomours,  as  a  cloak  to  his  usurpation;  and  hav- '""""" 
ing  established  himself  upon  the  throne,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  seventy 
years  of  age  when  he  mounted  the  Musnud.  He, 
by  way  of  plainness,  changed  the  royal  umbrella 
from  red  to  white ;  laid  entirely  aside  his  cruelty, 
after  the  death  of  the  young  prince ;  and  became 
remarkable  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 
He  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Delhi,  and  therefore  resided  always  at 
Kilogurry,  which  he  strengthened  with  works,and 
adorned  with  fine  gardens,  and  beautiful  walks  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  The  omrahs,  following  the 
emperor's  example,  built  palaces  around,  so  that 
Kilogurry  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  new 
city.  Egherish,  the  emperor's  brother,  was  ap- 
pomted  receiver-genera)  of  all  petitions  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  emperor's  eldest  son  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  first  of  the  nobles;  the 
second  son,  with  the  title  of  Arkali;  aadthethird 

with 
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D.i»9o,  with  that  of  Kuder  Chan.  Tliey  had  all  govern' 
^'''^'  ments  conferred  upon  them,  and  maintained  sepa- 
""^^  rate  households.  Chaja  Chatire  was  appointed 
vizier,  and  the  old  ehief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
Malieck,  was  continued  in  his  office, 
■ow  The  citizens  of  Delhi,  perceiving  the  wisdom, 

'^^  lenity,  and  justice  of  the  king,  were  gradually 
weaned  from  their  attachment  to  the  old  family, 
and  became  friends  and  supporters  of  the  new 
government.  Ferose  himself  was  at  much  pains  to 
cultivate  popularity,  and,  for  that  purpose,  lie 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  learned  of  that 
age,  who,  in  return,  offered  the  incense  of  flattery 
at  the  altar  of  his  fame.  In  the  second  year  of 
Ferose,  Chidju,  nephew  to  Balin.and  Nabob  of 
Kurrah,  in  alliance  with  Halim,  Naliob  of  Oud, 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  struck  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  his  own  name,  which 
he  changed  to  that  of  Moghiz  ul  dien.  He 
brought  over  to  his  party  all  the  rajas  and  jagier- 
dars  of  those  parts,  and,  raising  a  great  army, 
advanced  towards  Delhi. 

Advices  of  this  insurrection  arriving  in  the  ca- 
pital, Ferose  collected  his  forces,  and  marched  ont 
to  meet  the  rebels.  He  sent  the  Chilligian  ca- 
-  valry,  who  excelled  at  the  bow,  a  few  miles  in  his 
'^^^  front,  under  the  command  of  Arkilli  his  own  son. 
Arkilli,  encountering  theenemy  about  twenty- five 
miles  from  the  city,after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
defeated  them.  He  took  several  omraha  prisoners 
in  the  pursuit,  whom  he  mounted  upon  camels, 
with  branches  hung  round  their' necks ;  and  in 
that  plight  sent  them  to  his  father.  When  Ferose 
saw  them  in  this  distress,  he  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  unbound,  to  have  a  change  of  linen 
given  them,  and  an  elegant  entertainment  to  be 
provided.  He  called  them  before  him,  and  re- 
peated a  verse  to  this  purpose,  *'That  evil  foe 
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evil  was  easily  returned,  but  he  only  was  g""^*^;^*!?? 
who  could  return  good  for  evil."  He  then  or-  7^  j 
dered  them  to  retire,  in  full  assurance  of  his  for- 
giveness. Cliidju,  some  days  after,  was  taken  hy 
the  zemindars,  and  seat  prisoner  to  the  king. 
Instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  was  ex- 
pected, Ferose  gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  sent 
nim  to  Moultan,  where  he  had  a  handsome  ap- 
pointment for  life,  as  prisoner  at  large.  This 
lenity  of  the  king  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
omrahs  of  Chilligi,  who  addressed  him  upon  the 
occasion,  and  advised  him  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  BaUn,  who  never  pardoned  a  traitor.  They 
desired,  that,  at  least,  a  needle  should  be  passed 
through  the  eyes  of  Chidiu,  to  be  an  example  to 
otbera.  If  that  was  not  done,  they  averred,  that 
treason  would  soon  raise  Its  head  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire ;  and,  should  the  Tartars  once  gain 
the  superiority,  they  would  not  leave  the  name  of 
Chilligi  in  Hindostan.  The  king  answered,  That  Ckmcocy 
what  they  said  was  certainly  according  to  the  true  ^^  "^ 
policy  of  government ;  but,  my  friends,  says  he, 
I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  I  wish  to  go  down  to 
the  grave  without  shedding  blood. 

This  behaviour  of  the  emperor,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, had  soon  the  eftect  which  the  Chilli- 
gian  chiefs  fbc^saw.  Clemency  is  a  virtue  which 
descends  from  God,  but  the  degenerate  children 
of  India  did  not  deserve  it.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity to  be  found  in  any  place.  The  streets,  the  * 
highways,  were  infested  by  banditti.  Housebreak-  ^^ 
ing,  robbery,  murder,  and  every  other  species  of 
villany,  became  a  business  all  over  the  empire. 
Insurrections  were  heard  of  in  every  province, 
numerous  gangs  of  robbers  stopt  all  commerce 
and  intercourse,  and  the  nabobs  refused  or  ne- 
glected to  send  any  account  of  their  revenues  or 
administration. 

The 
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A.ai*9o.     The  omrahs  of  Chilligi  were  greatly  alarmed 
Hii:CT.6g9.  jjj  these  proceedings,  and  began  to  lengthen  the 
■nelm.    tongue  of  reproach  against  their  sovereign.  Tliey 
niucso-    even  began  to  consult  about  deposing  him,  and 
SpTnit      to  raise  their  kinsman  Kugi,  who  was  a  man  of 
^^         influence,  courage  and  resolution,  to  the  throne. 
For  this  purpose  they  met  one  day,  at  an  enter- 
tainment in  his  house;  hut  having  intoxicated 
themselves  with  wine,  they  began  openly  to  talk 
of  assassinating  the  emperor,  quarrelling  about 
which  of  them  should  have  the  honour  of  that 
undertaking.     While  they  were  in  this  situation, 
one  of  the   company  privately  withdrew,    and, 
running  to  Ferose,  repeated  veiy  circumstantially 
every  particular  of  wnat  he  had  heard.    The  em- 
peror immediately  ordered  a  guard  to .  surround 
the  house,    who,    having  xized    the    amiabs,  - 
brought  them  all  before  him.  He  upbraided  them 
with  their  treason,  he  drew  his  swuni,  and  throwing 
it  down  upon  the  ground,  challenged  the  boldest 
of  them  to  wield  it  against  him.     But  they  fell 
upon  their  faces,  and  remained  silent  and  con- 
amJIka.  ^"i*1^***    O"^  of  them,  however,  whose  name 
tck4«ihI   was  Malleck  Nusent,  was  gifted  with  more  im- 
P«*«*  pudence  than  the  rest,  and  told  the  king,  that 
"  the  words  of  drunkenness  were   but  wind: 
Where  can  we  ever  find  so  good  and  gracious  a 
king,  if  you  should  be  no  more  ?  or  where  can 
the  king  get  so  faithful  servants,  were  he  to  con- 
demn us  nir  a  little  unguarded  folly  ?"    The  un- 
guarded prince  was  pleased  with  this,  and,  smiling, 
called  for  win^  and  gave  him  another  cup  with 
his  own  hand.     He  then  upbraided  the  rest  for 
their  conduct,  advised  them  to  behave  better  for 
tlie  future,  and  dismissed  them  all  with  his  pardon. 
Kentuk-        The  execution  of  a  dirvesh  is  one  of  the  most 
{J'ldi^   remarkable  events  in  this  reign.     The  name  of 
rah.        the  dirvesh  was  Seid  Molab,  aud  the  whole  affair 
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lias  been  thus  delivered  doTnia  history.  Malleck,  a.d.is9<n 
the  cutwal  or  chief  magistrate  of  Delhi,  dying  ^-^ 
about  this  time,  all  tlie  great  men,  who,  by  his  ' 
interest,  held  estates  and  places  at  court,  \ivere 
deprived  of  them,  and  reduced  to  want.  Among 
other  dependants  of  the  venerable  cutwal,  that 
became  destitute  by  his  death,  were  twelve  thou- 
sand readers  of  the  Koran  *,  and  some  thousands 
of  his  sipais  and  servants.  All  these  turned  their 
(kce  towards  Seid  Motah  for  their  maintenance. 
Molah  was  a  venerable  sage,  in  a  mendicant  dress, 
who  travelled  from  Giijan,  in  Persia,  towards  the 
east,  where  he  visited  various  countries,  and  men 
famous  for  piety  and  knowledge.  He  then  turned 
his  face  towards  Hindostan,  to  visit  Sech  Ferid  of 
Shuckergunge,  a  funons  poet  and  philosopher  of 
that  age,  with  whom  he  resided',  some  tiute,  in 
^reat  friendship.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Balin,  hav' 
ing  an  inclination  to  see  Delhi,  he  took  leave  of 
his  friend,  who  advised  him  to  cultivate  no  inti- 
macy with  the  great  men  of  the  court,  otherwise 
it  would  prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  end. 

Molah  arriving  at  Delhi,  set  up  a  great  academy  Hbtrrfwi 
and  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers,  fakiers,  "        * 
and  the  poor  of  all  denominations,  turning  none 
away  from  his  door.     Though  he  was  very  re- 
ligious, and  brought  up  in  the  Mahommedan  tajth, 
yet  he  followed  some  particular  tenets  of  his  own, 
so  that  he  never  attended  public  worship.     He 
kept  no  women  nor  slaves  for  himself,  and  lived 
upon  rice  only ;  yet  his  expences  in  charity  were 
so  great,  that,  as  he  never  accepted  of  any  pre- 
sents, men  wereastonished  whence  nisfinances  were    ' 
supplied,  and  actually  believed  that  he  possessed 
the  art  of  transmuting  other  metals  into  gold. 

VOL.  I.  tt  Upon 

*  Each  of  ibcK  vai  obliKed  to  ictd  the  KoMa'  ova  -once  ■ 
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Tw'dS^  Upon  the  death  of  Balin  he  launched  out  more  and 
rl'"^'    J  more  in  bestowing  great  sunu  in  charity,  and  ex- 
pended a  princely  revenue  in  his  entertainments 
which  were  now  frequented  hy  all  the  great  mea 
of  the  city ;  fof  he  made  nothing  of  throwing  three 
hu  mtpur  or  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of 
ff^,      a  noble  family  in  distress.     In  short,  he  displayed 
more  magnificence  in  his  feasts  than  any  of  the 

Erinces  of  the  empire.  His  charity  was  so  un- 
ounded,  that  he  expended  daily,  upon  the  poor, 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  fifteen 
thousand  of  meat,  two  thousand  of  sugar,  besides 
rice,  oil,  butter,  and  other  necessaries  in  propor- 
tion. The  mob,  at  length,  crowded  his  gates  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
pass  that  way.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sons  of  the 
emperor  and  all  the  princes  of  the  court  resorted  - 
to  him  with  their  retinues,  and  spent  whole  days 
and  nights  iu  innocent  festivity  and  pbiloeopbical 
conversation.  After  the  death  of  the  chief  ma-  _ 
gistrate  of  Delhi,  the  Dirvesh  stretched  forth  his 
band  to  his  numerous  dependants,  and  supported 
them  in  plenty  and  ease. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jellal,  a  man  of  an  intriguing 
turbulent  disposition,  wrought  himself  into  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Seid  Molah,  and  being 
endued  with  art  and  plausibility  of  tongue,  b^aa 
to  inspire  the  philosopher  with  ambitious  views. 
He  told  him,  that  the  people  looked  upon  him  as 
sent  from  God  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  ChilHgies,  and  u> 
bless  Hindostan  with  a  wise  and  just  government. 
A^ira  10  The  philosopher,  in  short,  suffered  his  imagi- 
'  nation  to  be  deluded  by  the  splendid  ideas  of  roy- 
alty, and  privately  began  to  bestow  titles  and  offi.- 
ces  upon  his  disciples,  and  to  take  other  measures 
ti>  execute  his  designs.  He  en^ged  Cutwaland 
fulwaji,  two  of  his  particular  triends,  to  join,  in 
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"Ehe  kind's  retinue  on  Friday,  as  he  went  to  the  ^o.  'jg. 
public  mosque,  and  to  assassinate  hiin  ;  while  he  ^^  .^..jS" 
niniself  prepared  about  ten  thousand  of  his  adhe- 
rents to  support  his  usurpation.     But  one  of  his  ^St'^ 
followers,  understanding  that  some  others  of  less  S^- 
merit  than  himself  were  appointed  to  be  his  supe- 
riors, became  disgusted,   went  privately  t«  the 
'  king,  and  disclosed  to  him  erery  particular  of 
the  conspiracy. 

The  kmg  ordered  Seid  Molah  and  Jellal  to  be  HeaioMi 
immediately  seized  and  brought  before  him  for 
examination.  But  they  persisted  in  their  innocence, 
and  no  other  witness  ^peared  against  them,  which 
rendering  the  accusation  doubtful,  Ferose  ordered 
a  great  fire  to  be  prepared  in  the  field  of  Bahapoor, 
that  they  mieht  be  put  to  the  ordeal  trial.  He 
himself  marched  out  of  the  city  to  see  the  cere- 
mouy  performed,  and  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made 
round  thf  pile.  The  fire  being  kindled,  Ferose 
commanded  Seid  Molah  and  the  two  assassins  to  be 
brought,  that  they  might  walk  through  the  fiames 
to  prove  their  innocence.  Having  said  their  pray- 
ers, they  were  just  going  to  plunge  into  the  fire, 
when  the  emperor  stopped  them  short,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  ministers,  said,  '*  That  the  nature  of 
£re  was  to  consume,  paying  no  respect  to  the 
righteous  more  than  to  the  wicked.  Besides,  said 
he,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Mahommedan  law  to 
practise  this  heatoenish  superstition. 

He  therefore  ordered  J  ellal  to  Budaoun,  and  Orderwi  ta 
Seid  Molah  to  be  thrown  into  chains  in  a  vault  ^22^ 
under  the  palace,  and  the  two  men  who  were  to  n 
perpetrate  the  assassination  to  be  put  to  death. 
He,    at  the  same  time,  banished  a  number  of 
those  who  were  suspected   of  the   conspiracy. 
WJien  they  were  carrying  Seitl  Molah  through 
the  court  to  his  prison,  the  king  pointed  him  out 
to  some  Collinders  who  stood  near  him,  and  said, 
tea  "  Behold 
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A.D.  1J9I' '  *  Behold  thenian  who  waa  projecting  such  an  evil 
^^'^  against  us !  I  therefore  leave  him  to  be  judged  by 
'       you,  according  to  his  deserts."    At  the  word,  a 
CoUinder,  whose  name  was  Beri,  started  forth, 
.  andrunnbgtowardstheprisoner.begantocutfaiin 
with  a  razor.    The  unfortunate  Molah  told  him  to 
be  more  expeditious  in  sending  him  to  God.     Ho 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  king,  who  was  look- 
ing over  the  balcony,  and  said,  1  am  rejoiced  that 
you  have  thought  of  putting  a  period  to  my  life, 
yet  to  distress  the  pious  and  the  innocentis  an  evil, 
and  be  assured  that  my  curse  will  lie  heavy  upon 
you  and  your  unfortunate  posterity.     The  kin^, 
hearing  these  words,   became  pensive  and  per- 

glexed.     His  son,  the  prince  ArkilLi,  who  hated 
eid  Molah  for  the  great  intimacy  between  him 
and  his  elder  brother,  seeing  the  emperor's  irre- 
solution, beckoned  to  an  elephant  rider,  who  stood 
pni  to  k     in  the  court  mounted,  to  advance,  which  accord- 
audiaih.  in^iy  lie  did,  and  commanded  his  elephant  to  tread 
Seid  Molah  to  death. 

Birni,  in  his  history  of  Ferose,  informs  us,  that 
he  himself  was  at  that  time  in  Delhi,  and  that  im- 
A|«wiigr- mediately  upon  the  death  of  Seid  Molah,  a  black 
whirlwind  arose,  which,  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  changed  day  into  night,  drove  the  pei^le  in 
the  streets  against  one  another,  so  that  they  could 
,  scarce  grope  their  way  to  their  own  habitations. 
The  same  author  relates,  that  no  rain  fell  in  these 
provinces  during  that  year,  and  the  consequence 
waa  a  most  terrible  famine,  by  which  thousands 
daily  died  in thestreetsand  highways;  while  whole 
families  drowned  themselves  in  the  river.  Biit 
these  were  the  throes  of  nature,  and  not  the  rage 
of  the  elements  for  Seid  Molah.  This  event 
happened  in  tlte  year  €90,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Dirvesh  was  much  r^retted,  for  many  believed 
him  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge. 

The 
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The  prosperity  of  the  king  began  visibly  to  de-<A^ati9iw 
cline,  for  every  day  new  tactions  and  disputes  f**^*^ 
arose,  which  greatly  disturbed  hiaadministratiwi.       ^ 
Private  misfortunes  pressed  hard  upon  bim,.at  the  Sj|*^ 
same  time ;  among  the  number  of  which  was  the  the  Ung 
madness  of  his  eldest  son,  heir  apparent  of  the  *'"*'** 
empire.     No  medicines  could  cure  that  prince, 
and  the  distemper,  hourly  gaining  grount^  soon 
terminated  in  his  death. 

The  king,  after  the  decease  of  his  son,  marched  Hemndia 
his  army  towards  Rintimpore  to  qucU  an  insurrec-  ^j^°*^ 
tion  in  those  parts.  He  left  his  son  Arkilli  to 
manage  affairs  in  his  absence.  The  enemy  having 
retired  into  the  fort  of  Rintimpore^  and  the  king 
having  reconnoitred  the  place,  despaired  of  re- 
ducing it.  He  marched  towards  a  small  fort,  call- 
ed Jain,  which  he  took ;  then  breaking  down  the 
temple8ofMalava,plunderedthemof  some  wealth, 
and  again  returned  to  Rintimpore.  Resummoned 
the  fort  a  second  time  to  surrender,  but  finding 
the  rebels  paid  no  attention  to  bis  threats,  he  gave 
orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  He  however 
changed  his  resolution,  and  decamped,  saying. 
That  he  found  the  place  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  therefore  he  would 
lay  aside  his  designs  against  it  Amed  Chip,  who 
-wasone  of  the  pillars  of  the  empire,  replied.  That 
kings,  in  the  time  of  war,  should  make  no  ac- 
count of  those  things,  when  compelled  to  it  by 
justiceand  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  autho- 
rity, which  was  now  plainly  tlie  case.  The  king, 
in  wrath,  asked  him,  How  be  came  to  think  that 
these  were  not  his  sentiments ;  ' '  but  I  have  often, 
said  he,  told  you,  that  now  being  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  1  am  unwilling  to  entail  the  curse  of 
widows  and  orphans  upofi  the  reign  of  a  few> 
days. "  He  therefore  continued  his  march  to  Delhi. 

V  7  3  In 
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A.D.1*^     In  theyearfigi,  oneofthekinsmenofHallacu, 
.  ^'°'     i  grandson  of  the  great  Zingts,  and  king  of  Persia, 
in  subordination  to  his  cousin,   the  emperor  of 
JS!"Xde'''*f*^*'y'  invaded  Hindostan  vith  ten  tomans*  of 
HWwewfc  Moguls.     Ferose  having  received  advices  of  the 
approaeh-  of  the  enemy,  collected  his  army,  and 
moved  forward  to  opi>ose  tbem.  When  he  reached 
the  frontien  of  Byram,  he  saw  the  Moguls  in  front 
beyond  asmall  river.     Both  armies  encamped  for 
the  space  of  five  days  upon  either  side  of  this 
stream,  during  which  time  their  advanced  pmts 
skirmished  frequently,  and  many  were  killed. 
.  The  armies  at  last,  by  mutual  consent,  pitched 
upon  an  extensive  plain  where  they  might  have 
room  to  contend  for  the  victory.     Accordingly, 
on  the  sixth  morning,  they  drew  up  in-  order  of 
battle,  and  closed  up  the  dreadful  interval  of  war. 
SS«  by  The  Moguls,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  were  over- 
roMfc      thrown,  many  of  their  chiefs' killed,  and  about  a 
thousand  men  taken  prisoners.    Among  the  latter 
were  two  omrahs  and  several  officers  of  rank. 
T^e  emperor,  notwithstanding  this  victory,  was 
afraid  to  pursue  it,  and  ofTered  them  peac^  upon 
condition  of  tbeirevacuatinghisdominions.  They 
accordingly  gladly  accepted  those  terms,  and  pre- 
sents were  exchanged  between  them.     When  the 
Moguls  were  retreating,  AUaghu,  grandson  to  the 
great  Zingis,  joined  (erose  with  three  thousand 
men.     They  all   became  Mussulmen,  and  their 
chief  was  honoured  with  one  of  Ferose's  daugh- 
ters in  marriage. 
Arum  The  king,  about  this  time,  appointed  his  son 

^^r^   Arkilli  viceroy  of  Lahore,  Moultan  and  Sind, 
LaboR.      with  whom'  he  left  a  strong  force,  and  returned 
himself  to  his  capitaL     To  Allaghu,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Moguls,  who  h;id  now  become  true  believ- 
ers, 

*  A  ToQan  comuted  of  i9,0iQ  men* 
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era,  was  allotted  a  certain  district  near  the  city,  A.D.119S. 
where  they  built  for  themselves  houses,  and  P**^-^^ 
raised  a  considerable  town,  known  by  the  name      ' 
of  Mo^ulpurra. 

In  the  yearns  the  emperor  was  under  t-he  ^ape- 
necessity  of  marchiug  his  army  affain  to  quell  an  ^^  "^ 
insurrection  about  Mindu,  wntcti  fort  he  took, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alla-ul-dien,  the  king's  nephew,  and  governor  of 
Kurrah,    requested  to  be  permittea   to  march    ' 
against  the  Hindoos  of  fielsa,  who  infested  his 
province.     HavioK  obtained  leave,  he  marched 
the  same  year  to  wisa,  which  he  took,  and,  hav- 
ing pillaged  the  country,  returned  with  much    ' 
i^il,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
emperor;  among  other  things  there  was  a  large 
brazen  idol,  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  Bu- 
daoon  gate.  Ferose  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  and  behaviour  of  his  nephew  upon  this 
expedition,  for  which  he  rewarded  him  with 
pnncely  presents,  and  annexed  the  subadary  of 
Oud  to  his  former  government  of  Kurrah. 

Alia,  upon  this  preferment,  acquainted  the  king 
that  there  were  some  princes  cif  great  wealth  to- 
wards Chinderi,  whom,  if  the  king  should  give 
him  permission,  he  would  reduce  to  his  obedience 
and  send  their  spoils  to  the  royal  treasury.  The 
king,  through  covetousness,  consented  tothis  pro- 
posal, to  which  Alia  was  moved  by  the  violent 
temper  of  his  wife  Malleke  Jehan,  the  king's 
daughter, whothreatencdhislife.  Toavoid  there- 
fore her  resentment,  and  that  of  her  father,  he 
looked  round  for  some  remote  country  which  into  ihs 
mightafford  him  an  asylum.  Accordingly,  in  the  ^^""^ 
year  69i,  he  took  leave  of  the  king  at  Delhi, 
and,  proceeding  towards  Kurrah,  took  many 
chiefs  of  distinction  into  his  service.  Hemarch- 
ed  with  8000  chosen  horse,  by  the  nearest  road, 
r  7  4  against 
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ui^*6g^'  ^S^'^B*-  Kamdeo,  prince  of  the  Decan,  who  pos- 

(^'^'    j  sessed  the  wealth  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 


Alia,  arriving  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Decan, 
pressed  forward  against  the  capital  of  Ramdeo's 
dominions,  which,  not  being.  fortiSed,  he  was  in 
hopes  of  surprizing.  ..Though  this  attempt  seemed 
too  bold  to  oe  attended  with  success,  yet  he  per'- 
sisted  in  bis  resolution;  and  by  surprising  march- 
es reached  Elichpoor,  where  he  made  a  ^ort  halt 
to  refresh  his  small  arm^.  He  marched  irom 
thence  with  equal  expedition  towards  Deogire, 
the  coital.  'IntelligenceofAlla's  progress  coming 
to  the  prince,  who,  with  his  son,  tiad  been  absent 
upon  some  service  in  a  distant  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, he  returned  with  great  expedition  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy  with  a  numerous  army.  He  ac- 
cordingly threw  himself  between  Alia  and  the  dty, 
engaged  him  with  consummate  braverv,  but  in 
the  end  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
A'x**^*^  This  expedition  is  otherwise  recorded  by  the  au- 
S^cxpedi>  thor  of  the  Tibcat  Nasiri.  Alia,  says  chat  writer, 
*^°^  left  Kurrah  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  having 
passed  through  the  territories  of  many  petty  rajas, 
avoided  all  hostilities,  giving  out  that  he  had  left 
the  emperor  in  disgust,  and  was  going  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  raja  of  the  Tellingana,  who 
was  the  most  powerful  king  in  the  Decan. .  Ac- 
.  cordingly,  after  two  months  march,  he  arrived 
without  any  remarkable  opposition  at  Elichpoor, 
from  whence,  at  once  changing  his  course,  he 
decamped  in  the  night,  and  in  two  days  surprised 
the  city  of  Deogire,  the  capital  of  JEUmdeo.  The 
raja  himself  was  in  the  city,  but  his  wife  and  his 
eldest  son  had  gone  to  worship  at  a  certain  tem- 
ple without  the  walls. 
An*  tdM  Flamdeo,  ii'pon  the  approach  of  Alia,  was  in  the 
"■****■  g^atest consternation.  Hehowevercollectedthree 
or  four  thousand  citizens  and  domestics^  engaged 

Alia 
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Alia  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  hut,  being  a.d.  119]. 
defeated,  retired  into  the  citadel.  This  fort  having  ^^J^ 
no  ditch,  and  not  being  stored  with  proviaiona,  he      ^ 
had  Qo  hopes  of  defending  it  long.   Alia  immedi- 
ately invested  the  place,  in  the  mean  time  he  gave 
out  that  he  was  only  the  vanguard  of  the  empe- 
ror's array,  vho  were  in  full  march  to  the  place. 
Thisstruck  universal  terror  into  all  the  raja'a  round, 
who,  instead  of  joining  for  the  general  safety,  be-  raiandif 
gan  to  secure  themselvee.  Alia  having  pillaged  the 
city,  and  seized  upon  the  merchants,  brahmins, 
and  priacipal  inhabitants,  tortured  them  for  their 
wealth ;  while  be  at  the  same  time  carried  on  the 
siege  of  the  citadel 

Bamdeoseeinghe  must  soonhe  obliged  to  yield,  lumde. 
and  imagining  that  the  emperor  intended  to  make  {^TS 
a  generid  conquest  of  the  Decan,  endeavoured  toP"*^ 
procure  a  peace  before  any  other  forces  arrived. 
He  therefore  wrote  after  this  manner  to  Alia. 
"  Your  invasion  of  this  country  was  certainly  im- 
politic and  rash,  but  fortunately  for  you,  having 
found  the  city  unguarded,  you  havebeen  permitted 
to  range  at  la^e.  It  is  however  possible  that  tbe 
rajas  of  the  Decao,  who  command  innumerable 
armies,  may  yet  surround  you,  and  not  permit  one 
of  your  people  to  escape  from  our  dominions  alive. 
Supposing  even  that  you  should  be  able  to  retreat 
from  hence  undisturbed,  are  not  the  princes  of 
Malava,  Candez,  and  Gundwarra  in  your  way, 
who  have  each  armies  of  forty  or  fifty  tbousand 
men?  Do  you  hope  they  will  permit  you  to  escape 
unmolested,  after  this  perfidious  attack  on  their 
brethren  in  religion  and  Gods  ?  It  is  therefore  ad- 
viseable  for  you  to  retire  in  time,  by  accepting  a 
small  reward,  and  what  spoil  you  have  already  got, 
to  indemnify  you  for  your  expence  and  labour." 

Alia  was  very  glad  to  accept  of  those  proposals,  wtkh  ad* 
and  having  received  fifty  maundsof  gold,  a  large  '**^**' 
S  quantity 
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^^»»«- quantity  of  pearisatKljeirela,  fifty  elephants,  and 
^^',^  some  thousand  horses,  which  were  taken  in  the 
raja's  stables,  he  released  his  prisoners,  and  pro- 
mised to  abandon  the  place  in  the  morning  of  thtf^ 
fifteenth  day  from  his  first  entrance.  But  when 
^lla  was  preparing  to  retreat,  Ramdeo's  eldest  son, 
BundeoV  whohadnedwithiiismother,  ouUiefirstappearaDce 
o'l^huT  ^^  ^^^  imperial  troops,  to  collect  forces,  advanced 
*nar.  with  a  numerous  army  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city.  Ramdeo  sent  a  message  to  his  son,  inform- 
ing him,  that  peace  was  concluded,  and  whatever 
was  done,  was  done.  He  therefore  ordered  him 
not  to  open  again  the  door  of  distutbance,  for  that 
be  perceived  the  Tartars  were  a  warlike  race, 
whose  peace  was  better  than  their  war.  The  young 
prince,  however,  understanding  that  his  army  was 
thrice  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  hourly  ex- 
pecting to  be  joined  by  other  princes  with  nume- 
rous forces,  listened  not  to  the  commands  of  his 
•i  father,  but  wrote  to  Alia  in  these  terms :  * '  If  you 
liave  any  love  for  life,  and  desire  saiety,  rush  out 
of  this  horrible  whirlpool,  into  which  you  have 
plunged  yourself  Whatever  you  have  plundered 
and  received,  you  must  return,  and  take  your  way 
homeward,  rejoicing  in  your  happy  escape."  All^ 
upon  reading  this  insolent  letter,  kindled  the  fire 
of  rage,  and  blackening  the  face  of  the  messenger, 
hooted  him  out  of  the  city.  He  left  Mallcch  Nu- 
serit  to  invest  the  citadel  with  a  thousand  horse, 
and  immediately  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
to  attack  the  rajas  son,  and  drew  up  in  the  front 
of  his  camp. 

The  Indian  did  not  decline  the  oiTered  battle; 
he  drew  forth  his  numerous  squadrons,  and  the 
battle  commenced  with  such  violence,  that  the 
stout  heart  of  AHa  began  to  quake  for  the  victory. 
His  troops  began  tn  fall  back  on  all  sides.  In  the 
mean  time  Mallech  Nuserit,  having  learned  byhia 
scouta 
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scouts  the  situation  of  affairs,  lef^  the  citadel  with-  a.d,ii9j. 
out  orders,  and  galioping  up  to  the  field  of  battle  ^*v*-^^ 
■with  his  thousand  horse,  changed  the  fortune  of      ' 
the  day.     The  dust  having  prevented  the  enemy 
from  discovering  the  force  of  Nuserit,  some  per- 
son cried  out  that  the  Tartar  army,  of  whom  they 
had  been  told,  was- arrived.  This  spread  instantly 
a  panic  through  the  Indian  ranks,  and  they  at 
once  turned  their  face  to  flight.     Alia  did  not 
think  proper  to  pursue  them  far,  but  immediately 
returned  mto  the  city,  and  invested  the  citadel. 

A  scene  of  cruelty  and  horror  now  commenced.  cnNkj  «r* 
The  Tartars,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Hid-  t»>«T«™ 
doos  for  their  breach  of  the  treaty,  b^an  to  spread 
$re  and  sword  through  the  city ;  from  which  no 
discipline  could  restrain  them.  Several  of  the  ra- 
ja's kindred  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were 
ra  chains,  thrown  down  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Ramdeo,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  express  upon  ex- 
press, to  hasten  the  succours  which  he  expected 
from  the  kings  of  Kilbirga,  Tellingana,  Malava, 
and  Candez:  butwasinrormedthat  tbereremain- 
ed  no  provisions  in  the  place,  for  that  a  great  num- 
ber or  bags  in  which  they  had  reckoned  upon  rice 
had  been  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  salt. 

Ramdeo  was  greatly  perplexed ;  he  commanded  The  nji  h 
that  this  should  be  concealed  from  the  troops,  and  g^^^ 
beeanasecond  time  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Alia. 
"  It  must  be  known  to  you,  said  the  prince,  O  !  propom 
my  lord,  that  your  well-wisher,  Ramdeo,  had  no  """^ 
hand  in  the  late  quarrel.  If  my  son,  in  the  way  of 
folly  and  the  pride  of  youth,  exalted  the  spear  of 
valour  and  hostility,  let  not  your  resentment  be 
kindled  against  me  for  his  rashness. "  Ramdeo  told 
the  messenger  privately,  that  there  were  no  pro- 
visions in  the  place,  and  that  if  the  enemy  sliould 
persist  a  few  days,  they  must  be  informed  of  their 
distress,  which  wouldinevitably  bring  on  tberuin  of 
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A.D.  ii44.tlie  whole.  For,  said  the  prince,  supposing  yre' 
f*^"^t  should  be  able  to  hold  out  the  place  gainst  the  as- 
'■  saults  of  the  enemy,  yet  famine  cannot  be  with-' 
stood  ;  and  there  is  now  scarce  six  days  provision 
left.  Use  then  art,  and  take  any  means  to  per- 
suade thearmy  of  Islam*  to  evacuate  the  country. 
But  Alia,  from  the  behaviour  of  Ramdeo,  per- 
ceived the  true  cause  of  his  proposals,  and  thwe- 
fore  started  every  day  some  new  difficulty,  to  retard 
the  treaty,  till  the  garrison  was  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. But  at  length  it  was  concluded,  according 
to  our  author,  upon  the  followingalmost  incredible 
terms :  that  Alia  should  receive,  npon  considera- 
tion of  evacuatingthecountry.sixhundredmaunds 
of  pure  gold,  according  to  the  weights  of  the  De< 
canf,  seven  maunds  of  pearl,  two  maands  of  dia^ 
monds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  one  thou- 
sand mauods  of  silver,  fourthousand  pieces  of  silk, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  precious  commodities  that 
surpass  all  belief.  This  ransom  was  not  only  re- 
quired,'but  also  the  cession  of  Elichpoor  and  its 
dependencies,  where  Alia  might  leave  a  small  gar- 
rison, which  should  remain  there  unmolested,  to 
collect  the  revenues. 

Alia  having  settled  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  re- 
Jj.  leased  all  his  prisoners,  and  marched  in  triumph  out 
of  the  city  with  his  plunder,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  honteward,  on  the  t\i'enty-fifth  day  after  his 
taking  the  city.  Heconducted  his  retreat  withsuch 
surprising  address,  that  he  opened  his  way  through 
extensive  and  powerful  kingdoms;  through  Nla- 
lava,  Conduana,  Candez,  and  others,  though  he 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  armies,  who,  admir- 
ing his  order  and  resolution,  made  but  faint  and 
irresolute  attacks,  which  served  only  to  adorn  his 
triumph. 

•  That  is  the  Mahommnilan). 
^i.  tl'lic  Diaiind  of  the  Dccan  it  sslb.  avoirdapoU. 
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ttiumph.  We  may  here  justly  remark,  that,  In  ^■^^"A^- 
the  long  volumes  of  history,  there  is  scarcely  any  .  ^"'^■^' 
thing  to  be  compared  to  this  exploit,  whether  we 
regard  the  resolution  in  forming  the  plan,  thebold- 
ness  of  the  execution  of  it,  or  the  fortune  which 
attended  the  attempt  We  cannot  help  to  lament, 
that  a  man,  formed  for  such  great  exploits,  should 
not  be  actuated  by  better  motives  than  rapine, 
violence,  and  the  thirst  of  gain. 

When  Alia  marched  to  Dcogire,  all  eommnni-  .j,^^^,,^ 
cation  with  Kurrah  being  stopt,  no  news  was  heard  nwiect* 
of  him  for  some  months.  The  person  whom  he  ^  **  -  - 
left  his  deputy  to  make  the  kmg  easy,  wrote,  i 
that  he  had  accounts  of  his  being;  busy  in  the  con- 
quest of  Chinderi,  and  amused  him  every  day 
with  false  intelligence.  But  as  the  king,  tor  the 
apace  of  six  months,  had  received  no  letters  from 
under  his  own  hand,  he  began  to  suspect  treason ; 
and.in  the  year  695,  under  apretence  of  hunting, 
ordered  out  hia  retinue,  ana  proceeded  towards 
Gualier,  where  he  encamped,  and  built  a  Ciioul- 
try,  inscribing  a  verse  to  this  purpose  over  the 
door. — "  I  who  press  with  my  foot  the  celestial 
pavement,  what  fame  can  I  acquire  by  a  hrap  of 
stones  and  mortar  ?  No  !  I  have  joinea  these  bro- 
ken stones  together,  that  perhaps,  under  their 
shade,  the  weary  traveller,  or  broken-hearted, 
may  find  repose. 

In  the  mean  time  Ferose  received  private  intel-  j, 
ligence,  that  Alia  had  conquered  Deogjre,  and  had  » 
acquired  there  such  wealth,  as  had  never  been  pos-  •'•'^'^ 
.  sessed  by  an  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  that  he  was 
now  upon  his  march  towards  Kurrah.  The  king 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  and  rec- 
koned upon  the  spoil,  as  if  already  in  his  own  trea- 
sury. But  men  of  more  wisdom  thought  other- 
■  wise,  and  justly  concluded,  that  it  wan  not  to  fill 
the  royal  coffers  that  Alia,  without  the  king's  au- 
»       .  '  thority. 
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A.  D.  ia9j.  thorlty,  had  undertaken  such  a  daring  expeditiotb' 
r^'    J  They  however  waited  to  see  the  event>  without  ia- 

forming  the  king  of  their  suspicions. 
p^MMf  -pijg  jjJQg  having  one  day  assembledhia  council, 
coandiooD-  and  told  them,  that  Alia  was  now  on  his  march  to 
gi^*  Kunah  with  immense  plunder,  requested  their  ad- 
vice, whether  it  was  most  prudent  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  command  Alia  to  his  presence,  to 
march  towards  hiip,  or  to  return  to  Delhi.  Ah- 
med Chip,  who  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
penetration,  expressed  his  suspicions  to  the  kin^ 
in  a  rational  and  plausible  manner.  He  advised 
Ferose  at  the  same  time,  to  advance  with  his  army 
towards  Chinderi,  and  to  encamp  in  the  way  be- 
tween Alia  and  Kurrah.  This,  said  he,  will  dis- 
cKiver  AUa's  intentions  before  he  has  time_  to  aug- 
ment  his  army.  Ahmed  added  further,'  "Thitt, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  imperial  army,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  the  troops  of  Alia,  being 
laden  with  spoil,  and  withiu  their  own  country, 
would  nut  care  tu  hazard  the  loss  of  it  by  an  action; 
but  would  rather  endeavour  to  secure  their  wealth 
among  the  mountains.  That,  by  this  means, 
Alia  would  be  deserted  by  the  greatest  partof  hi» 
small  army,  which  would  oblige  him  to  think  of 
nothing  but  peace,  and  to  lay  all  his  wealth  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  That  the  king  in  that  case 
might  take  all  the  gold,  jewels,  and  elephants, 
permitting  him  to  retain  the  remainder  for  him- 
self, and  either  leave  him  his  government,  Or  cany 
him  to  Delhi,  according  to  the  royal  pleasure." 
Tiejr  diffiT  Kudgi,  chief  magistrate  of  Delhi,  though  be 
»op™««-  ^2ig  sensible  of  the  prudence  of  this  advice,  yet 
turning  his  eyes  upon  the  emperor,  he  perceived 
he  did  not  at  all  approve  of  it ;  and  therefore  be- 
gan to  this  effect :  "  The  ne^s  of  Alla's  return, 
the  amount  of  his  plunder,  and  the  truth  of  his 
conquest,  has  notyet  beea  confirmed  but4>y  flyii^ 
reports, 
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itports,  which  we  all  know  aie  often  vague  and  a.  0.119;. 
extrava^nt.  Supposing  even  that  this  account  is  ^^-^i- 
trae,  is  it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that  when  he      ' 
«hall  hear  of  the  approach  of  the  imperial  anny» 
that  the  fear  of  false  accusation  or  evil  designs 
against  htm  will  prevail  on  him  to  retreat  among 
the  mountains?  From  whence,  as  the  rainy  season 
is  at  hand,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  him. 
Let  us  not  therefore  cast  off  our  shoes,  before  we 
reach  the  river,  but  wait  till  Alia  shall  arrive  at 
Kurrah.   If  then  it  shall  appear  that  he  cherishes 
his  treasonable  views,  one  assault  of  the  imperial 
army  will  crush  his  ambition." 

Ahmed,  having  heard  this  perfidious  advice,  was 
kindled  into  generous  resentment,  and  replied ; 
"  The  time  passes. — As  soon  as  Alia  shall  have 
escaped  us,  will  he  not  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oiid 
to  Bengal,  where  bis  treasure  will  soon  enable  him 
to  raise  such  an  army  as  neither  you  nor  I  will  be 
able  to  oppose  ?  O  shame  that  men  should  know 
better,  yet  not  have  the  honesty  to  give  salutary 
advice!"  Ferosewas  displeased  with  those  words, 
and  spoke  thus  to  the  umrahs  who  stood  near  him. 
"  Ahmed  does  always  ill  offices  to  Alia.  He  en- 
deavours to  raise  my  suspicion  and  resentment 
^[ainst  my  nephew ;  out  such  private  rancour  shall 
have  no  weight  with  the  king ;  I  am  so  well  as- 
sured of  the  loyalty  of  Alia,  whom  I  have  nursed 
In  my  bosom,  that  I  should  sooner  believe  treason 
in  my  son  than  in  him."  Ahmed,  upon  this,  shut 
the  door  of  argument,  and^  rising  with  some  emo- 
tion, walked  out,  striking  one  hand  upon  the 
other,  and  repeating  a  verse  to  this  purpose : 
"  When  the  son  of  prosperity  is  eclipsed,  no  ad- 
vice can  enlighten  the  mind."  The  king,  be- 
stowing great  commendations  on  Kudgi,  marched 
back  with  hiit  army  to  Delhi, 
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A.  D.  M9S.  Not  many  days  after  the  king's  arrival  at  the  ca* 
P^**^-  pital,  the  address  of  Alia  was  brought  to  him,  set* 
7.  .  ting  forth,  that  "  he  was  the  king's  slare,  and 
dioBi'm^  that  allhis  wealth  wascoQsecrated  to  him;  thatbe* 
gc  to  the  ingwearied  with  tediousmarch,  he  begged  for  some 
repose  at  Kurrah.  That  he  intended  to  kiss  the 
footstool  of  the  throne,  but  that  knowing  he  had 
some  enemies  at  court,  who  might  hare  in  his 
absence  defamed  him,  and  depnved  him  of  his 
majesty's  favour,  he,  and  the  chiefs  who  accom- 
panied him  in  tbe  expedition,  in  which  he  was 
sensible  he  had  exceeded  hia  orders,  were  appro- 
hensive  that  some  punishment  might  be  inflicted 
upon  them.  That  ne  therefore  requested  to  have 
a  letter  of  grace,  to  assure  him  and  his  followers  of 
perfect  safety  under  the  roval  protection."  The 
king  having  received  this  address,  expressed  great 
joy,  and  entirely  laid  aside  all  suspicions  of  Alia. 
He  ordered  a  letter  full  of  kindness,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  protection,  to  be  wrote  to 
him,  and  dispatched  by  the  hands  of  two  messen- 
gers of  distinction. 
Aiu  pre.  .  In  the  mean  time  Alia  was  preparing  to  retreat 
^!^^'^  ^^  Bengal.  He  was  now  joined  by  all  the  Zemin- 
s«"pi-  dars  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  who  inlisted 
themselves  under  his  fortunate  banners.  The  mes- 
sengers perceived  plainly  his  intentions,  but  tbqr 
were  detained,  and  watched  so  strictly,  that  they 
could  send  no  advices  to  the  king.  AJmasa,  who 
was  also  son-in-law  and  nephew  to  Ferose,  in  the 
mean  time  received  advices  from  his  brother  Alia, 
'*  That  it  was  now  become  public  at  Kurrah,  that 
the  king  intended  certainly  to  take  his  hfe,  for 
proceeding  to  Deogire  contrary  to  his  orders: 
That  he  repented  the  occasion,  and  had  taken  his 
majesty's  displeasure,  which  to  him  was  worse  than 
death,  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  was  afraid  excess 
of  sorrow  would  put  an  end  to  his  melancholy  life : 

He 
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He  therefore  requeated,  that  his  brother  should  ^^'wi 
infonn  him  before  the  king  put  his  design  in  exe-  ^*l_i 
cution,  that  he  might  either  take  poison,  or  look 
out  for  a  place  of  security." 

Letters  to  the  same  purpose  were.day  after  day,  JJ*"?^ 
■wrote  to  his  brother  Almaas,  who,  being  in  the  wdi**"** 
plot,  was  constantly  at  court,  and  shewed  them  to  "»"■ 
the  king,  seemingly  distracted,  lest  his  brother 
should  lay  violent  nands  upon  himself,  or  fly  his 
country.  He  used  a  thousand  delusive  arts  to  in- 
veigle the  king  to  Kurrah,  who  no  less  feared  the 
loss  of  the  treasure  than  his  nephew's  life.     The 
old  man,  at  last,  took  the  golden  bait,  and  em- 
barked, with  a  thousand  horse  and  a  small  retinue, 
on  the  Ganges,  ordering  Ahtned  Chip  to  follow, 
with  the  army  by  land. 

Alia,  hearing  of  the  dqiarture  of  Ferose  from^«^«" 
Delhi,  crossed  the  Ganges  with  his  army,  and  en-  bmit. 
camped  near  Mannickpoor,  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  When,  upon  the  seventeenth  of  Kamzan, 
the  imperial  umbrella  appeared  in  sight.  Alia  drew 
out  his  army,  on  pretence  of  doin? honour  to  the 
emperor,  and  sent  his  brother  ATmass,  who  had 
come  on  before  to  concert  measures  to  introduce 
Ferose  into  camp.  This  artful  traitor  represented 
to  Ferose,  that  if  be  should  take  the  thousand  horse 
with  him,  Alia  might  be  alarmed;  for  that  some 
bad  people  had  confirmed  him  so  strongly  in  his 
fears,  that  all  he  could  say  to  him  was  not  sufficient 
entirely  to  expel  his  suspicions. 

The  weak  old  king,  suspecting  nothing  of  this  ^f^^J*^ 
horrid  treachery  from  a  man  whom  he  had  che-  ndnuc  £* 
rrshed  from  his  infancy  in  his  bosom,  gave  into  '«*t'^- 
this,  proposal.  He  ordered  a  few  ofhis  select  friends 
into  his  own  boat,  and  commanded  the  tleet  to  re- 
main some  distance  behind.  When  they  came  near 
the  camp,  Aimass  again  opened  the  mouth  of  de- 
lusion, and  told  the  king,  that  his  brother,  seeing 
5o  many  men  in  complete  armour,  might  possibly 
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A.IX  ijfj,  be  startled ;  that  therefore,  as  hehad  taken  such  ri- 
^'  J  diculousnotionsinto his  head,  whichnobcKiycoaid 
'  reinove,it  werebetter  toavoidthe  least  appearanca 
to  favour  them.  The  king  might  have  seen  that 
this  was  overdoing  the  matter,  but  perh^  be 
thought  it  now  too  late  to  reveal  his  suspicions, 
being  n^ar  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  aad  that  an 
open  confidence  might  be  hia  best  security.  He 
tnerefore  ordered  all  his  attendants  to  unbuckle 
their  armour,  and  lay  their  weaptMS  aside.  Char- 
lam,  chief  secretary  of  the  empire,  opposed  tbi« 
step  with  great  vehemence,  for  he  plainly  saw  into 
iJae  bottom  of  their  perfidy.  But  the  traitor  had 
such  a  sofl  and  plausible  tot^ue,  that  at  last  he 
yielded,  thou^  with  great  reluctance. 

They  had  now  reached  tfae  landing  place,  and 
Alia  appeared  upon  the  bank  with  bis  attendants, 
wfaom  he  ocdered  to  halt.  He  himself  advanciDg 
alone  met  the  emperor  just  after  he  bad  land^ 
upon  the  beach,  and  fell  down  prostrate  at  his  feet 
The  old  man  in  a  familiar  manner  tapped  him  o» 
the  cheek,  and  raising  bim  up,  embraced  him, 
^y<iig>  "  ^  who  have  brought  vou  up  ironryoor 
infancy,  and  cherished  you  with  a  fatherly  ainec- 
tion,  holding  you  dearer  la  my  sight,  if  possible, 
liian  my  own  offsprings  and  who  have  not  yet 
washed  the  odours  of  your  iufuit  smiles  from  my 
garments,  how  could  you  imagine  1  should  enter- 
tain a  thought  to  your  ttrejudice. "  Then  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  hewasieadinghim  back  into  the 
roya)  barge,  when  the  bard-hearted  villain  nude  a 
signal  to  nis  assassins  wbo  stood  behind.  Ma- 
~  mood,  Uieson  of  Salim,  nishing immediately  fi>r- 
ward,  wounded  the  king  with  his  sword  in. the 
shoulder.  The  unfortunate  mouarch  ranforward 
to  gain  the  barge,  crying, "  Ah  !  villain  Aiia^wbat 
dost  thou?" but  before  he  bad  ivaohed  the  boat, 
another  of  the  assassins,  whose  name  was  Achtiar 
Iioor,comiug  up^seized  the  old  maQ,.and  throwing 
.  .        8'  him 
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him  00  tbe  ground,  barbarously  cut  off  his  head,  ii^'Sf" 
just  as  the  sun  sunk  to  the  west  as  if  to  avoid  the  ^^'  ' 
horrid  sight". 

All  his  attendants  were  then  murdered.  They  ReSectioM 
fixed  the  venerable  head  of  their  lord  upon  the^|2,|^ 
point  of  a  spear,  and  carried  it  through  the  camp 
and  city,asabloody  spectacle  to  thegazing  rabble. 
But  the  rabble  were  shocked  at  the  sight,  and  were 
heard  to  cry:  "Behold  the  reward  of  him  who 
fixeth  bis  mind  upon  this  perfidious  world :  who 
nourisheth  his  relations  with  the  blood  of  his 
liver,  in  the  arms  of  kindness,  and  to  their  grati- 
tude confideth  his  strength. 

AUaimmcdiately  exalted  thewhiteumbrellaover 
his  own  head;  but  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  soon 
afterfellheary  on  al!  who  were  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  Ferose.  They  relate,  Ihat  when  Alia 
visited  a  reverend  sage,  named  Shech  Karrick,  who 
is  buried  at  Kurrah,  and  whose  tomb  is  held  sacred 
to  this  day,  he  rose  from  his  pillow,  and  repeated 
an  extempore  verse  to  thefollowing  purpose :  "  He 
Cometh,  but  his  head  shall  fall  in  the  boat,  and  his 
body  shall  be  thrownintothcGange3;"which,they 
say,  was  explained  a  few  hours  after,  by  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  head  was  thrown  TJiem:«w 
into  the  boat  upon  that  occasion.  Mamood,the  son  ^^^ 
of  Salim,  one  of  the  assassins,  about  a  year  after^  mmmuii. 
died  of  a  horrid  leprosy,  which  dissolved  the  flesh, 
piecebypiece,from  his  bones.  AchtiarHoor,  the 
other  assassin,  fared  no  better,  for  he  became  mad, 
crying  out  incessantly,  thatFerose  was  cuttingoff 
his  head.  Thus  the  wretch  suffered  a  thousand 
deaths,  in  imagination,  before  he  expired.  Almass, 
the  brother  oiAlIa,  and  others  who  planned  this 
horrid  tragedy,  in  hopes  of  great  advancement,  fell 
into  such  a  scene  of  misfortunes,  that,  in  the  space 
of  four  years,  there  was  no  remembrance  of  them, 
but  their  viilanies,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
•  He  reigned  leren  yean  and  some  monthi. 
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A.D.i»»5.  Intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  kiug  hav- 
Hjger.695.  ing  reached  Ahmed  Chip,  who  was  advancing 
J~^^^  with  the  army,  he  retreated  to  Delhi.     Malleke 
itiennued  Jchan,  the  wife  of  Ferose,  and  queen  regent,  im- 
S-^'Ju  P''"<'sntly>*'"l*'*ht)"t consulting thechiefSiFaised 
thnac      to  the  diadem  Ruckun,  her  youngest  son ;  Arkilli, 
the  elder  son,  being  then  at  MouTtan.  She  accom- 
naoied  him  from  Kilogurry  to  Delhi,  and  placed 
nim  on  the  throne  in  uic  green  palace,  though  ss 
yet  but  a  boy,  aud  altgether  unacquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  state.     She  also  divided  the  provinces 
among  her  own  party.    Arkilli,  who  was  the  true 
heir  to  theempire,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
aking,wasgreatlyadlictedatthlsQews,butthought 
proper,  for  tlie  present,  to  remain  at  Moultan. 
AiLipT»>        Alia,  upon  receiviiigiiitelllgenceof  thosetrans- 
J^"(„    actions  at  Dellii,  laid  asidehis  intended  expedition 
Ddu.       to  Bengal,  and  prepared  to  niai'ch  to  the  capital, 
though  it  was  then  the  rainy  season.     He  raised  a 
great  army  in  his  goverument,  and  conferred  titles 
and  rewards  upon  hisfrienda.  Almass  was  honoured 
M'ith  the  title  of  Elicli  Chan,  Nuserit  of  JalUsiri 
with  that  of  Nuberit  Chan,  Malleck  Hiziber  was 
distinguished  with  the  name  of  Ziffer  Chan,  and 
Sinjer,  Alla's  M'ife's  brother,  ret-eived  the  title  of 
Acta.     They  all  leceived  estates  upon  their  ad- 
vancement to  those  honours.  Alia,  oy  the  advice 
of  Knsf  rit,  distributed  presents  among  the  army, 
and  wherever  he  encamped  he  amused  himself  with 
tlirowjng  gold  from  a  sling  among  the  people. 
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This  liberality,  tn  a  short  time,  brought  a  world  of  a.I).»j9j- 
soldiers  under  his  banners.  Tlie  queen-mother  J^\^ 
was  throwa  into  great  perplexity,  by  the  advices 
she  daily  received  concerning  Alia.  She  dispatched 
an  express  to  Moultan,  for  Iilt  son  Arkilli ;  but 
that  prince  returned  for  answer,  That  now  the  time 
was  lost,  for  that,  before  he  could  arrive,  the  im- 
perial troops  would  join  the  enemy  ;  that  therefore 
his  coming  would  be  of  no  real  service :  That  the 
stream  might  have  been  diverted  at  its  source,  but 
when  it  became  a  river,  no  dams  could  oppose  it. 

Alia  made  no  delay  on  his  march.  He  crossed  ^^"^ 
the  Jumna,  and  encamped  without  the  north-east  dcUu. 
gate  of  Delhi.  Ruckun,  fluttering  like  a  solitary 
fowl,  collected  all  his  forces,  and  marching  out  of 
the  city,  paraded  it  before  the  enemy.  But  when 
he  saw  them  preparing  for  battle,  he  retreated  into 
the  city.  He  was  that  night  deserted  by  a  great  whidi  mb- 
number  of  omrahs,  who  went  over  with  their  for-  """■ 
ces  to  Alia.  Ruckun  saw  now  no  safety  but  in 
flight.  Taking  therefore  his  mother,  the  haram, 
and  treasure  with  him,  beset  out  for  Moultan,  ac< 
companied  by  Rijib,  Olavi,  Ahmed,  and  Jellal 
The  citizens,  after  the  departure  of  the  young 
kin^,  crowded  forth  to  pay  their  respects  to  Alia. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  current  money  to  be 
struck  in  his  own  name,  and  making  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Delhi,  in  tlie  latter  end  of  the  year  695, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  kept  his  court  at  the  red 
palace.  He  exhibited  shows,  and  made  grand  fes- 
tivals, encouraging  every  species  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery; which  so  pleased  the  unthinking  rab- 
ble, thattheysoon  lost  all  memory  of  theirformer 
.  king,  and  the  horrid  vitlany  of  the  reigning  empe- 
ror. He  who  ought  to  have  been  hooted  with  de- 
testation, became  the  object  of  admiration,  to 
those  who  could  not  see  the  darkness  of  his  deeds, 
through  the  splendor  of  his  magniflcence. 
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AD.iMi.     WhiUt  he  gained,  by  these  means,  ptwulari^ 

.  *^'  jamonfftlieviilgar.hesecured  the  great  witn  titles, 
prumo-  and  bought  the  covetous  with  gold.  The  office  of 
tiiMi.  .vizier  was  bestowed  upon  Chaja  Chatire,  a  mau 
renowned  for  his  virtue  in  those  degenerate  times. 
Arif  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  equity, 
and  omdat  was  raised  to  the  office  of  priQci|Ml 
secretary  of  the  Divan,being  a  man  of  great  learn* 
ingand  genius,  and  a  favourite  of  the  king.  Nu- 
gent was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  Delhi, 
Kudji  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  Ziftcr  to  that  of  chief  se- 
cretary of  the  empire ;  with  many  others,  to  high 
offices,  which  are  too  tedious  to  mention.  Alia, 
having  advanced  six  months  pay  to  his  whole 
«rmy,  began  to  concert  means  to  extirpate  the 
descendants  of  Ferose.  Hedispatciied  Elich,  his 
brother,  and  Ziffer,  with  forty  thousand  horse,  to- 
wards Moultan,  who,  upon  their  arrival,  invested 
that  city.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  citi- 
zens and  troops  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  prince 
Arkilli,  and  gave  up  the  place  to  the  enemy.  The 
two  unfortunate  brothers,  being  driven  to  great 
distress,  surrendered  themselves  at  last  to  £lich, 
upon  promise  of  personal  safety. 
■'^tabma.j  The  object  of  this  expedition  being  thus  com- 
.  Dieted,  Elich  wrot6  to  his  brotlier  an  account  of 
his  victorv,  which  was  read  in  all  the  public  pulpits 
after  divine  worship,  and  great  rejoicings  were 
ordered  to  be  made  upon  the  occasion.  Elich  pro- 
ceeded in  triumph  witn  his  army  and  state  prisoners 
to  Delhi,  He  was  met  on  his  way  by  Nuserit, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners. 
This  cruel  order  was  executed  upon  the  two  prin- 
ces, nponAlaghu,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Zin*' 
gis,  upon  Ahmed  Chip,  and  others  of  less  note, 
and  all  their  ejects  confiscated.  The  two  unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate  princes  were  tfaeo  confined  in  the  fort  ^^^.'^'^ 
Hassi,  where,  soon  after,  they  were  both  assassi-  i**^'    j 
nated;  and  the  queen-mother,  with  all  the  ladies       ' 
of  the  former  emperor's  seraglio,  and  his  other 
children  confined  at  Delhi. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  reign,  Chaja  Chatire,  a  nnrvi- 
Dot  falling  entirely  in  with  Alia 's  policy,  was  dis-  "^' 
missed  from  the  office  of  vizier,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  Nuserit,  chief  magistrate  of  Delhi. 
This  minister  redemanded  all  the  sums  which  the 
king,  upon  his  accession,  had  bestowed  upon  the 
nobility  and  people,  which  occasioned  great  dis- 
gust and  disturbance. 

During; thesetransactions,  advices  came  to  Del-  iimdaaaf 
hi,  that  Dova,  king  of  Maver-ul-nere,  had  sent  an  ^"*" 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Moguls,  with  a  de- 
si^  to  conquer  Moultan,  Punjaab,  and  the  pro- 
vinces near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus:  That  they 
were  advancing  with  great  expedition,  carrying 
all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword.  Alia  imme- 
diately ordered  his  brother  Elich,  with  a  great 
force,  to  expel  them.  Thetwo  armies  having  met 
in  the  districts  of  Lahore,  a  bloody  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Moguls  were  defeated,  with  An  orcrr 
the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  many  of'''"***' 
tbbir  principal  officers,  besides  a  number  of  pri- 
soners of  all  ranks,  who  were  put  to  the  sword 
some  days  after,  without  sparing  the  poor  women 
and  children  who  had  been  taken  in  the  Mogul 
camp.  These  two  victories  raised  the  fame  of  the 
emperor's  arms  to  a  high  pitch  of  reputation^ 
established  his  authority  at  home,  and  overawed 
his  foreign  enemies.  Alia,  about  this  time,  by  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Elich,  seized  upon  many 
omrahs,  who,  in  the  late  revolution,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dutressesof  the  prince  ArkitH.aod 
the  queen-mother,  had  extorted  gieat  sums  of 
money  for  their  services.  He  ordered  the  extor- 
tioners to  be  blinded,  and  their  estates  to  be  con* 
G  a  4  fiscated. 
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A.  a  11)7.  fiscated,  which  brought  great  wealth  into  the 
^^•*^^;  treasury. 

Aibfoxk  In  the  begiDDing  of  the  year  697,  Elich,  the 
jjljj^^  king's  brother,  ana  Nuserit  the  vizier,  were  sent 
Mm.  with  a  great  army  to  reduce  Guzerat.  Ther  ac- 
cordingly laid  waste  that  country  with  deathand 
rapine,  took  the  capital  city  Narwalla,  which  was 
deserted  by  its  prince,  who  fled  and  took  protec- 
tion under  Ranideo.  king  of  Deogire,  in  the  De- 
can.  By  the  aid  of  that  prince  he  soon  after  re- 
turned and  took  possession  of  Buckelana,  one  of 
the  districts  of  Guzerat,  bordering  upon  Ram- 
deo's  dominions.  But  his  wives,  children,  ele- 
phants, baggage  and  treasure  ftrll  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  when  he  fled.  The  vizier,  with  a 
part  of  the  army,  proceeded  then  to  Cambaat, 
■which  being  a  rich  country,  and  full  of  mer- 
chants, yielded  a  prodigious  treasure  to  those  sons 
of  cruelty  and  rapine.  When  they  had  sufficiently 
glutted  their  avarice,  and  quenched  their  thirst 
for  blood,  they  appointed  subas  to  the  provinces, 
and  leaving  part  of  the  army  for  their  defence. 
returned  with  their  plunder  towards  Delhi. 
AMuoy  rj-jjg  j^.Q  generals  having,  on  the  march,  made 
*n"y.  a  demand  of  the  fifth  of  the  spoil  from  the  troops, 
besides  what  they  had  already  extorted  from  them, 
a  mutiny  arose  in  the  camp.  Mahommed,  general 
of  the  mercenary  Moguls,  withmany  otherchicfs, 
al  the  head  of  their  several  divisions,  attacked  Mal- 
leck  £iz,  the  brother  of  the  vizier,  and  having 
slain  him  and  a  number  of  his  people,  continued 
their  march.  Elich,  the  emperor's  brother,  fled 
in  the  disguise  of  a  footman,  to  the  tent  of  the  vi- 
zier. The  mutineers  rushing  in,  killed  the  king's 
nephew,  and  the  son  of  Elich,  whom  he  had  left 
upon  the  couch  asleep,  supposing  him  to  be  Elich. 
The  vizier  immediately  ordered  the  drums  of  war 
.  to  be  be^t  and  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded.    AU 
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tt'ho  hid  not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny  ima-  A.D.i*9g. 
gined  that  the  enemy  was  coming  upon  them,  and  ^"'"•'^ 
quickly  formed  the  line.     The  mutineers  divided       ' 
and  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the  camp,  and 
escaping  in  theconfusion,  fled,  by  different  routes, 
to  a  place  of  rendezvous.     They  were,  however, 
closely  pursued  the  next  day,  and  forced  to  retreat 
Tinth  some  loss,  to  the  districts  of  the  Indian  prince 
of  Bintimpore,  where  they  took  protection.    Elich 
and  the  vizier  continued  thentheirmarch  to  Delhi. 

Alia,  upon  seeing  Cumladc,  the  captive  wife  of '^'!'"P'j' 
the  prince  of  Guzerat,  who,  for  her  beauty,  wit,  '„«. 
and  accomplishments  was  the  flower  of  India,  took 
her  in  marriage.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  abo- 
minable lusts.  Chaja  Cafoor,  a  slave  who  had  been 
taken  on  that  expedition,  engaged  his  unnatural 
passion,  which  he  publicly  indulged,  to  the  dis- 
grrace  and  debasement  of  human  nature.  The  vi- 
zier, by  the  emperor's  order,  basely  massacred  all 
the  families  of  those  Moguls,  or  others  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  mutiny.  He  pitied  not 
the  weeping  mothers,  nor  the  smiling  infants  who 
clung  tother  breasts.  This  was  a  new  species  of 
tyranny  at  Delhi,  and  occasioned  some  private 
murmuring,  but  those  slaves  possessed  not  the 
virtue  or  bravery  to  shake  off  the  tyrant. 

Aboutthis  time  Jildoo,  a  Klogul  chief,  and  his  innnoa  of 
brother,  came  down  with  a  considerable  force  and  ^^°' 
took  the  fort  of  Seostan.    Ziffer  marched  against 
him,  and  having  invested  the  place,  he  took  it' 
Jildoo,  and  about  two  thousand  Moguls,    wer6 . 
taken  prisoners,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Delhi.  But 
Ziffer  had  distinguished  himselfso  much  asa  brave 
commander  in  thisexpedition,  thathis  fame  awaked 
the  jealousy  of  Alia.     He  therefore  designed  to 
deprive  him  of  his  government,  but  was  prevented 
from  this  measure,  by  a  great  invasion  of  Moguls, 
under  Cuttulich,  the  son  of  Dova,  king  of  Maver- 
ul-nere. 
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A.D.  11^  ul-nere.  The  army  of  the  invaders  coBtiited  of 
^^■^;  two  hundred  thousand  horse,  aad  they  promised 
'  to  themselves  the  entire  conquest  of  Hiadosta& 
Cuttulich  accordingly  took  pouessioo  of  all  the 
countries  bejrond  the  Indus  on  his  march,  and 
protected  them  from  all  violence.  He  then  crossed 
the  river,  and  proceeded  to  Delhi  wiUiout  opposi- 
tion, Ziffer  retreating  with  his  army  b^ore  him. 
ZmDebii.  '^^^  M'hole  country,  in  terror  of  the  Moguls, 
'  crowded  into  the  city.  The  crowd  became  t» 
great,  that  the  streets  were  rendered  impasa^le, 
and  a]l  business  and  communicatioD  were  inter- 
rupted. This  however  was  but  the  beginnlDg  of 
their  misfortunes.  In  the  space  of  afew  days  the 
consumption  beioe  great,  and  no  supplies  pro- 
cured, a  dreadful  famine  began  to  rage,  and  dis- 
traction to  stare  in  every  countenance.  AUa, 
upon  this  pressing  occasion,  called  a  council  t^ 
his  omrahs,  and,  having  regulated  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion, prepared  for  battle,  notwithstanding  they 
all  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  Ic^ 
the  care  of  the  city  to  the  noble  Alia,  marched 
out  at  the  Budaoon  gate  with  three  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
elephants,  besides  foot  without  numbar.  He  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plaios  beyond  the 
suburbs,  'where  the  enemy  were  already  formed 
to  receive  him.  From  the  time  that  6rst  the 
spears  of  Islam*  were  exalted  in  Uindostan,  two 
such  mighty  armies  had  not  joined  in  fight 
timMii'  Alia  gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to 
g^^-  Ziffer,  trie  greatest  general  of  that  age,  where  all 
the  troops  of  Punjaab,  Moultan,  and  Slnd,  were 
posted,  rhe  left  was  entrusted  to  his  brother  Etich, 
and  to  Akit  his  brother-in>]aw.  The  king  posted 
himsclfin  thecentre,  with  twelve  thousand  inde* 
*  pendent ' 

*  The  Mihgmmedani. 
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pendent  volunteers,  whowCTC  mostlygeutlemenof  A^lXtsfi. 
ruined  families,  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  With  the  ""s"- *»^ 
choice  of  his  elepiiants,  he  formed  a  tremendous  '  *» 
line  in  his  fron  t,  and  he  supported  his  rear  with  ano- 
ther chosen  body  of  cavalry  under  the  vizier.  Ztf- 
fer  began  the  action  with  great  impetuosity  on  the 
right,  and  breaking  with  his  elephants  the  enemy'^ 
line,  commenced  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  bore 
them  like  a  torrent  before  him.  Inclining  then  to 
the  left,  he  pressed  upon  their  flank,  and  put  their 
whole  army  to  flight,  before  the  action  was  well 
begun  in  the  centre.  Alia,  seeing  the  victory 
complete,  ordered  his  brother  £lich,  who  com- 
manded on  the  left,  to  advance  and  pursue  the 
enemy.  But  the  perfldious  man,  jealous  of  tht 
jlory  of  Ziflfier,  stopt  at  a  small  distance,  while  Zif- 
:er  continued  the  slaughter  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  One  of  the  Mogul  chiefs  who  commanded 
the  left,  seeing  Ziffer  was  not  supported,  rallied 
with  ten  thousand  horse,  and  sending  advice  to 
his  general  Cuttulich,  he  also  returned  with  ten 
thousand  more,  and  attacked  Zifler  in  the  rear. 
The  brave  general  saw  into  his  error,  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat.  He  drew  up  his  troops, 
which  were  not  half  the  enemy's  number,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  again  renewed  the  con*  ~ 
flict,  exhibiting  wonders  by  his  own  valour.  At 
last  his  horse's  leg  being  cut  off  by  a  sabre,  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  however  rose  again,  seized  $. 
bow  and  quiver,  and  being  a  dexterous  arcb^, 
sent  death  on  the  wings  of  nis  arrows.  The  most 
part  of  his  men  were  by  this  time  either  killed  or 
fled ;  and  Cuttulich,  admiring  bis  bravery,  called 
out  to  him  to  submit,  and  his  valour  should  be 
rewarded  with  such  honours  as  he  deserved.  Z>ff<K 
replied  sternly,  "  I  know  no  greater  honour  thao 
to  die  in  discharging  my  duty. "  Then  he  began  ttt 
deal  his  arrows  around.  The  Mogul  prince  upon 
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A.D.is9*-thi9  ordered  a  party  of  horse  to  surround  him,  and 
.?"'"'** J  endeavour  to  take  him  alive;  but  ZifFcr  refused 
'  to  submit,  and  was  at  last  cut  in  pieces,  with  a 
few  trusty  servants  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last 
^^"-  This  advantage  however  did  not  dispel  thefears 
of  the  Moguls.  They  continued  their  retreat,  and 
evacuated  India  with  all  expedition.  The  bravery 
of  ZifFer  became  famous  among  the  Moguls. 
When  their  horses  started,  or  were  unruly,  they 
used  wantonly  to  ask  them,  Whether  they  sawthc 
ghost  of  Ziffer?  Alia,  it  is  said,  esteemed  wie  death 
of  this  great  general  as  a  second  victory,  and  could 
not  help  expressing  his  satisfaction  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  thus  displaved  his  own  base  ingrati- 
tude for  that  brave  life  which  had  been  thrown 
away  in  his  unworthy  service.  Great  rejoicings 
were  made  at  Delhi  to  celebrate  thevictoiy;  and 
the  principal  oflScers  were  rewarded  with  titles 
and  governments,  according  to  their  behaviour 
and  mterest  at  court  Some  who  had  behaved 
ill  were  disgraced,  particularly  one  omrah,  who 
was  led  upon  an  ass  all  round  the  city. 
teMBe-  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Alia,  .when 
^^t,  ^  prosperity  shone  upon  his  arms,  he  began  to  form 
tiwkiog.  some  extraordinary  projects.  One  of  thesewasthe 
formation  of  a  new  system  of  religion,  that,  tike 
Mahommed,  he  might  be  held  in  veneration  by 
posterity.  He  often  consulted  upon  this  scheme 
Ills  brother  Elich,  Nuserit  his  vizier,  and  Akit, 
over  a  bottle;  from  which  we  may  suppose  be  had 
no  design  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine.  His  other 
design  was  equally  romantic.  He  proposed  to 
.  leave  a  viceroy  in  India,  and,  like  the  great  Se- 
cunder  *,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
In  consequence  of  this  project,  be  assumed  the 
title  of  Secunder  Sani  f ,  which  was  struck  upon 
the  currency  of  the  empire.     Notwithstanding 
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these  lofty  idea.'.  Alia  was  so  illitenite,  that  he^D.i»9i. 
even  did  not  possess  the  common  knowledge  of^^ "j 
reading  and  writing ;  yet  he  was  so  obstinate  in 
his  ridiculous  opinions,  that  men  of  learning,  who 
disdained  to  prostitute  their  judgment,  avoided 
the  court,  or  stood  silent  in  his  presence.  There 
vere  not  however  wanting  slaves,  who,  though 
they  knew  better,  extolled  his  every  word  to  the 
skies,  uid  seemed  to  feed  upon  his  crude  imagi- 
nations. 

AIla-ul-Muluck,  the  chief  magistrate  of  theTiKid*iM 
city,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  so  iat  that  he  was  ^^jj^ 
not  able  to  attend  the  court  above  once  a  month,  ^^iDObL 
being  one  day  sent  for  by  the  king,  to  give  his 
advice  about  the  execution  of  his  religious  pro- 
ject, he  determined,  however  fatal  the  conse- 
quences might  be,  to  oppose  every  measure 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Mahommedan  faith, 
and  to  dedicate  the  few  years  he  had  to  live,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  to  martyrdom.  With  this 
firm,  resolution  he  waited  upon  the  king,  whom 
he  found  drinking  wine  with  a  great  number  of 
his  principal  omrahs.  The  king  beginning  to 
confer  witn  Alia  upon  the  occasion,  the  old  man 
told  him  he  had  something  to  say  to  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  would  be  glad  if  he  should  order  the 
wine  and  the  company  away.  The  king  smiled, 
and  desired  all  the  company  to  retire  except  four. 

The  old  magistrate  then  fell  upon  his  face^  and  ^^^* 
having  kissed  the  ground  at  his  feet,  rose  up  and  anew r& 
thus  spoke:    "O  king!   lleligion  is  the  law  of  P**- 
God,  by  his  spirit  inspired  in  his  prophets,  nor  de- 
pends it  upon  the  opinions  of  mortals.     We  are 
taught  by  his  word  to  believe,  thatthe  spirit  ofpro- 
phecy  ended  with  Mahommed,  the  last  and  greatest 
messenger  of  God.    Since  this  therefore  is  known 
to  gieat  and  small,  to  all  nations  and  degrees  of 
people,shoutdyourinteutionsagainst  their  faith  be 
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A.  D.  1*98.  onc€  knovn,  it  is  impossibleto  conceive  wtiathatrej 
^v*-^^ should  rise  against  you,  anit  what  blood  and  dii- 
'  turbance  must  ensue.  It  is  therefore  adviseabltf 
that  you  should  craze  with  the  chissel  of  reason, 
those  conceptions,  from  the  surface  of  your  biesserf 
mind,  as  the  accomplishment  of  your  int^ntioii  ex- 
ceeds all  mortal  power.  Did  not  Zingis,  the  most 
powerful  of  monarchs,  and  his  siiccessors,  labout' 
for  ages  to  subveft  our  faith,  fh'at  they  might  eUi- 
blish  their  own  ?  What  rivers  of  blood  were  spilf 
in  the  contest,  till  at  length  the  spirit  of  truth 
prevailed,  and  they  became  proselytes  to  that  re- 
ligion which  they  had  laboured  so  long  to  destfoyr* 
The  emperor  having  listened  with  attention,  re- 
plied, "  What  you  have  said  is  just,  and  founded 
on  friendship  and  reason.  I  will  for  ever  lay  ^ide 
all  thoughts  of  this  scheme,  which  has  so  long; 
"  ^ngageamy  attention.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  my  project  of  universal  conquest?" 
AgtiM  hi*  The  venerable  magistrate  rephed,  "Some  kings, 
^^^  in  fonnerages,  formed  the  same  great  resolutioo 
whichyourmajestydoes  at  present,  andyour  power, 
personal  bravery,  and  wealth,  gives  you  at  least 
equal  hopes  of  success.  But  the  times  are  not  so 
favourabIe,and  the  government  of  India  seems  not 
to  stand  upon  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  support  itself  in 
your  absence.  Perfidy  and  ingratitude  daily  ap- 
pear. Brothers  become  traitors  to  one  another, 
and  children  against  their  parents  conspire.  How 
much  is  this  degenerate  age  unlike  to  the  virtuous 
times  of  Secunder  ?  Men  were  then  endued  with 
honourable  principles,  and  the  cunningand  trea- 
chery of  the  present  times  were  then  held  in  uttei' 
abomination.  Your  majesty  has  no  counsellors  liktf 
Aristotalice  *,  who  kept  by  his  wisdom  and  policy 
not  only  his  own  country ,in  peace  and  security,  but 
brought  other  nations,  by  voluntary  consent,  undet 
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his  master's  protection.    If  jour  majesty  can  put  a  tt.  11991 
equal  confidence  in  your  omrahs,  and  can  depend  ^^■^- 
so  much  upon  the  love  of  your  people  as  Seconder,       ' 
you  may  then  carry  your  scheme  into  execution; 
if  not,  we  cannot  well  reconcile  it  to  reason. 

The  king,  after  musine  awhile,  said,  *'  WhatCeoqnMtof 
you  have  told  me  bears  the  face  of  sincerity  and  d„^  ^^ 
truth.  But  what  availeth  all  this  power  in  armies,  ^^f^ 
in  wealth,  and  in  kingdoms,  if  I  content  msrself^**^ 
with  what  I  already  possess ;  nor  employ  it  in 
acquiring  conquest  and  glory?"  Alla-ul-Muluck 
replied,  "  That  there  were  two  undertakings  in 
which  his  treasure  might  be  expended  to  good 
purpose.  The  first  was,  the  conquest  of  the 
«ouUiem  kingdoms  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  second, 
the  redaction  of  all  the  western  provinces,  which 
had  been  invaded  by  the  Moguls,  and  lay  beyond 
the  Indus.  This,  said  the  chief  magistrate,  would 
secure  the  peace  of  Hindostan,  and  procure  to 
the  king  immortal  honour,  in  bestowing  happi- 
ness upon  his  people ;  a  thing  greater  in  itself  tnan 
if  he  snould  consume  the  world  in  the  flames  of 
▼ar ;  but  even  to  succeed  in  this  project,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  king  should  abstain  from  excess 
•f  wine,  and  from  luxurious  pleasures."  The 
emperor,  contrary  to  the  old  man's  expectations, 
took  all  this  advice  in  good  part,  and,  praising 
him  for  his  fidelity,  presented  him  with  a  royal 
honorary  dress,  ten  thousand  rupees,  two  horses 
caiwisoned,  and  two  villages  in  freehold.  The 
other  omrahs,  who,  though  they  themselves 
wanted  the  virtue  or  resolution  to  speak  their 
minds,  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  cutwal, 
and  sent  him  also  presents  to  a  great  amount. 

The  king,  in  the  year  699,  according  to  thcTbtinpe, 
advice  of  Alla-ul-Muluck,  called  his  brother  Elich  ji^JjJ^T 
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*j^«»w.from  their  respective  subadaries,  and  scDt  tbem^ 
V^'  ^^'  with  a  great  army,  against  the  Indian  prince  of 
'  Rintimpore.  They  soon  took  the  fort  of  Jain, 
and  afterwards  invested  the  capital.  Nuserit  the 
vizier,  advancing  near  the  wall,  was  crushed  to 
death  by  a  stone  from  an  engine.  And  the  rajat 
at  the  same  time,  sallying  with  forty  thousand 
men,  drove  Elich  back  to  Jain  with  great  loss. 
^^^  Elich  wrote  to  Delhi  the  particulars  of  this  de- 
feat. Alia  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  field.  Upon  his  march  he  halted 
for  a  day  at  a  place  called  Jilput,  and  went  out  a 
hunting.  Having  wandered  far  from  his  camp,  in. 
the  chace,  he  remained  with  his  attnidantsall  night 
in  the  forest.  In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  he 
placed  himself  upon  a  rising  ground,  where  be  sat 
do\niwtthtwoorthreeattendants,aDdcommanded 
the  rest  to  hunt  iu  his  view.  Akit  observing  this, 
recollected  that  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  cut  off 
the  king,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king  himself 
had  cut  off  his  predecessor.  He  thought,  that  be- 
ing nephew  and  brother-in-law  to  ute  emperor, 
he  mi^ht  claim  by  that,  and  the  influence  he  had 
by  being  chief  secretary  of  the  empire,  the  same 
titlewhich  Alia  himself  had  to  the  throne*.  Aki( 
imparted  his  resolution  to  a  few  chosen  horsemen, 
who  accompan  led  him  on  this  party.  They  imme- 
diately rode  up  to  the  king,  saluted  him  with  & 
flight  of  arrows,  two  of  which  entered  his  body, 
so  that  he  lay  for  dead  on  the  ground.  Akit,  upon 
this,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  to  cut  off  his  head ; 
when  he  was  told  by  one  of  the  king's  attendants, 
that  he  was  quite  dead ;  that  therefore  to  cut  off 
his  head  would  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  cruelty. 
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Akit  hieing  thus  prevailed  upon  todesist  from  his  A-n.  1199. 
intentions,  set  out  for  the  camp  with  all  expedl-  ^^-  ^; 
tion,  mounted  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  the  xkit' 
king's  death.  The  army  was  thrown  into  great™"™"''" 
confusion  ;  but  where  loyal  affection  and  patriot- 
ism are  things  unknown,  mankind  are  satisfied  to 
bow  their  necks  to  any  new  master.  Tlie  great 
men  assembled  to  pay  their  court,  and  present 
their  presents  upon  tlie  occasion  ;  the  customary 
service  was  read  from  the  Koran  ;  the  Chutba  was 
proclaimed  aloud,  and  the  singers  ordered  to  ex- 
tol his  praise.  Akit  then  rose  from  the  throne, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  haram  ;  but  Dinar, 
the  chief  eunuch,  with  his  guard,  stopped  him  at 
the  door,  swearing,  that  till  he  shewed  him  AUa's 
head,  or  put  him  to  death,  he  should  not  enter. 
Alls,  in  tlie  mean  time,  recovered  his  senses,  and, 
having  his  wounds  bound  up,  imagined  that  Akit's 
treason  and  treachery  was  a  preconcerted  conspi- 
racy of  the  omrahs.  He  signified  his  intentions 
to  hy  to  his  brother  Elich  at  Jain,  with  about 
sixty  servants,  who  still  attended  him.  Malleck 
Hamed,  deputy  porter  of  the  presence,  advised 
the  king  against  this  resolution.  He  told  him, 
that  he  ought  immediately  to  go  to  his  own  camp, 
and  there  shew  himself  to  his  army,  for  that  the 
usurper  bad  not  y^t  time  to  establish  himself: 
and  that,  upon  seeing  the  emperor's  umbrella,  he 
doubted  not  but  the  whole  army  would  immedi- 
ately Teturn  to  their  duty.  He  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  least  delay  might  render  his 
affairs  irrecoverable. 

Alia  saw  the  propriety  of  this  resolute  advice;  ?•'"**;. 
and  mounting  his  horse,  with  great  difficulty,  ^J^ 
^read  the  white  umbrella,  which  lay  on  the  6eld, . 
over  his  head,  and  with  his  small  retinue  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  army.    When  he  appeared  in 
sight,  being  joined  by  some  foraging  parties  on 
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re^'S£  *^^  ^^y*  ^*  ***  ^°^  guarded  by  about  6ve  hun- 
V^     J  dred  men.  He  ascended  an  enniuence,  in  full  view 
of  the  camp,  where  he  was  at  once  seen  by  th« 
whole  army.  They  crowded  in  thousands  towards 
him  ;  and  the  court  of  the  usurper  was  immedi- 
ately broke  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found 
himself  alone.     In  this  situation  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  distracted  with  fear,  fled  toward  Bi- 
nour.  Alia  now  marched  down  from  the  eminence 
towards  the  royal  pavilion,  and  mounting  ths 
throne,  gave  public  audience;  sending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  party  of  horse  afler  the  usurper.  They 
soon  came  up  with  him,  and  brought  back  ha 
head.     The  king  ordered  the  usurper's  brother 
Cuttulich,  and  tne  chief  conspirators  to  be  put  to 
death. 
^^Jrio-^     When  Alia  recovered  of  his  wounds,  he  con- 
tiBipoR.     tinued  his  march  to  Rintimpore,  where  be  was 
joined  by  his  brother  Elich,  and  began  to  besiege 
the  place.     But  the  Hindoos  so  well  defended 
themeelvest  that  numbers  of  the  imperial  army 
daily  fell.     Alia,  however,  continued  his  attaclu 
with  redoubled  obstinacy,  while  detachments  of 
his  army  ravaged  the  adjacent  territories  of  M** 
lava  and  Daar.  But  the  siege  being  protracted  for 
*"J^"".some  months  without  much  effect,   Omar  and 
Mungu,  who  were  both  neph^w^  to  the  emperor, 
and  held  the  governments  of  Budaoon  and  Oud, 
rebelled,  and  raised  a  great  army.     Alia  wrote 
letters  to  the  several  omrahs  of  those  provinces 
whom  he  thought  loyal,  as  also  to  the  neighbour- 
ing subas  and  zemindars,  and  they  levied  forces, 
engaged,  defeated,  and  took  the  rebels,  and  sent 
them  both  prisoners  to  the  royal  camp.    The  em- 
peror ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then 
to  torture  them  to  death,  as  a  barbarous  example 
to  otheri. 
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Notwitbstanding  this  severity,  oWt  oftiiemost  a.ixi>9^ 
extraordinary  conspiracies  recorded  in  history  was  ^^-^^ 
undertaken  by  one  Mota,  the  son  of  a  slave  of  the  ahm- 
old  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  who  died  in  the  ardbiiT 
former  reign.  This  ambitious  youth,  seeing  Alia  "^f""^* 
bu»ed  in  me  siege  of  Rintimpore,  began  to  form 
the  scheme  of  a  revolution  in  the  empire.     Ho 
was  perhws  moved  to  this  scheme  by  the  tfiur- 
muiing  of  the  citizens  against  the  chief  magis- 
trate's deputy,  Tirmazi,  who,  in  his  master's  ab- 
sence in  camp,  oppressed  the  people,  having  the 
goveniment  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  6r3t  thing 
however  that  Mola  publicly  did,  was,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  every  body  waa  gone  to  rest,  to 
collect  a  mob  of  citizens,  by  a  forged  order  fro'hi 
the  king.  With  these  he  hastened  to  the  house  of 
Tirmazi,  and  sent  in  to  tell  him  that  a  messeneet 
had  arrived  with  an  order  from  the  king.     Tir- 
mazi, out  of  respect  to  the  imperial  order,  has- 
tened to  the  door,  when  the  young  impostor, 
flhowing  him  the  paper  in  one  hand,  cut  him  down 
with  the  other.     He  then  read  aloud  the  forged 
mandate  for  that  purpose. 

The  mob  now  encreaaing,  Mola  sent  parties  to  a  tedUka 
secure  the  city  gates,  and  dispatched  a  penon  to  "  *^**"* 
Alia  Eaz,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  new 
city,  to  come  and  see  the  king's  order.  This 
magistrate,  however,  having  heard  of  the  disturb- 
ance, paid  no  regard  to  themessage,  hut  shut  his 
own  gates.  Mola,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his 
mob,  entered  the  red  palace,  and  released  alt  the 
state  prisoners,  taking  out  all  the  arms,  treasure, 
and  valuable  ejects,  which  he  divided  among  his 
followers.  He  then,  by  force,  placed  AUavi,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  who  was  descended  from  the  em- 
peror Altumsh,  upon  the  throne,  and  imperiously 
commanded  all  thejprincipal  men  of  the  city  to  pay 
liim  allegiance.  The  emperor,  having  advice  of 
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iL  D.  rjax  these  strange^ransactions,  was  struck  motionfess 
t.  '"^'  '°^  with  astonishment,  but  stirred  not  a  step  from  the 
siege.  He  however  wrote  to  Hamed,  his  foster- 
brother,  who,  raising  a  party  ia  the  city,  seized 
the  Budaoon  gate  the  seventh  day  after  the  usur- 
pation, and  took  the  field,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a  great  multitude  from  the  new  city  and  thecoun- 
tTy  around.  With  these  he  again,  by  surprize,  en- 
tered the  city  at  the  Ghizni  gate,  but  he  was  met 
at  the  second  gate,  called  Beder,  by  Mola  and  his 
associates,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued.  Hamed 
being  dismounted,  run  up  to  Mola,  who  was  lead- 
ing onliis  party  with  great  bravery,  and  pulling 
him  from  his  horse,  threw  him  down  in  the  street, 
and  slew  him.  He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  re* 
(nuditi  ■  ceived  several  wounds;  but  the  faction  of  Mda, 
dispirited  by  his  death,  gave  ground,  and  dispersed 
themselves  all  over  the  city.  Hamed  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  red  palace,  draped  from  thence 
the  unfortunate  Alfavi,  and  sent  his  head  round 
the  city  upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  which  put  an 
end  to  this  strange  conspiracy. 
EiiihchM  Elich,  the  emperor's  brother,  was  in  the  mean 
^l^the  time  sent  by  Alia  to  Delhi,  to  punish  all  who  were 
"'"'^  supposed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  this  rebellion. 
The  sons  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  theoldCut- 
wal  himself,  were  put  to  (feath  merely  on  suspicion, 
as  the  rebel  had  been  one  of  their  dependants. 
But  the  must  probable  cause  was  their  great 
wealth,  which  was  confiscated  to  the  king. 
^j^P*"  Rintimpore  had  nuw  been  closely  besieged  for  a 
whole  year,  and  Alia,  after  trying  all  other  means, 
fell  upon  ilie  following  expedient  to  take  tlieplace. 
He  collected  together  agreat  multitude  of  people, 
and  provided  eachtrf"  them  with  a  bag,  which  they 
filleuwithearth,andhavingbegunat5omedistance 
from  the  rock,  with  immense  labour,  formed,  an 
ascent  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  by  which  the  troops 
'  eiitered  the  place,  and  put  the  Indian  prince  Amer 
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Deo,  his  family,  and  the  garrison,  to  the  sword.  A.D.isoa, 
This  fort  is  esteemed  the  strongest  in  Hindostan.  t""^' 
Mahommed,  the  Mogul  general,  who  had  taken  ' 
refuge  in  Rintimpore,  after  the  mutiny  at  Jallore, 
having  lost  most  of  his  men  in  the  defence  of  the 
fort,  washimselflyingillof  his  wounds  when  Alia 
catered  the  place.  Alia,  finding  the  unfortunate 
Mahommed  in  this  condition,  asked  him,  in  an 
insulting  manner,  "What  gratitude  would  he  ex- 
press for  his  lord,  should  he  command  his  wounds 
to  be  immediately  cured."  The  Mogul  fiercely 
replied,  "  I  would  put  him  to  death  for  a  tyrant, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  son  of  Amir  Deo,  to 
whom  my  gratitude  is  due,  king."  The  empe- 
ror, enraged  at  this  reply,  threw  him  heneath  the 
feet  of  an  elephant  But  considering  afterwards 
that  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  one  of  whose  gallant 
behaviour  he  himself  bad  been  often  witness,  he 
ordered  his'  body  to  be  put  in  a  coffin,  and  interred 
with  decent  solemnity.  Alia  then  commanded  that 
the  raja's  vizier,  who  had  deserted  over  to  him 
with  a  strong  party  during  the  siege,  should,  with 
all  his  followers,  be  massacred.  Saying,  upon  the 
occasion,  that  "  Those  who  have  betrayed  their 
natural  lord,  can  never  be  true  to  another'."  Hav* 
ing  bestowed  the  government  of  Rintimpore,  with 
all  the  riches  taken  in  it,  upon  his  brother  Elich, 
he  returned  with  his  army  to  Delhi.  But  Elich, 
about  six  months  after,  fell  sick,  and  died  on  his 
way  to  the  capital 

Alia  being,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  appre-iiwi^ 
hensive  of  conspiracies  and  insurrections,  called  to-  "^^V 
gether  the  omrahs  who  were  most  renowned  foriheemniu, 
their  wisdom,  and  commanded  them  to  give  their 
opinion  without  reserve,  how  he  should  conduct 
matters,  so  as  to  prevent  disturbances  and  rebel- 
lions in  the  empire.     He,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
sired them  to  explain  what  they  thought  were  the 
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A.  ixije^  principal  causes  of  the  disorders.    Theomrahs, 
^^*\^  after  consulting  among  themselves,  replied,  that 
'       there  were  many  causes  concurring  in  a  state 
from  which  convulsions,   disagreeable  in  their 
consequences,  proceeded.  That,  as  those  misfor- 
tunes could  DOt  be  obviated  at  once,  they  vould 
only  mention,  for  that  time,  a  few  of  those  evils 
from  which  danger  to  the  empire  must  have  arose. 
ThecMiM      "  At  the  head  of  this  list,"  said  the  omrahs, 
J^^^^*'wemust  place  the  king's  inattention  to  advance 
mpn.     the  good,  or  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people; 
The  public  use  of  wine  is  the  source  of  many  dis- 
orders ;  for  when  men  form  themselves  into  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  their  minds  are 
disclosed  to  one  another,  while  the  strength  of  the 
liquor,    fermenting  in   their  blood,  precipitates 
them  into  the  most  desperate  undertakings.  The 
connections  formed  by. the  great  men  of  the  court 
are  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  state.    Their  nu- 
merous marriages,  and  the  places  in  their  gift, 
draw  the  strength  of  the  government  into  tbe 
bands  ofafew,  who  arealways  able,  by  associating 
themselves  together,  to  create  revolutions  in  the 
empire.     The  fourth,  and  not  the  least  cause  of 
disturbance  is,  the  unequal  division  of  property ; 
for  the  wealth  of  a  rich  empire  is  circulated  in  a 
few  hands,  and  therefore  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces are  rather  independent  princes,  than  sub- 
jects of  the  state." 
Aiuj^     Alia  approved  so  much  of  the  remarks  of  his 
^_  omrahs,  that  he  immediately  began  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plan  which  they  laid  before  him. 
He  6rstappliedhimselftoastnct  inquiry  into  tbe 
administration  of  justice;  to  redress  grievances, 
and  to  examine  narrowly  into  the  private  as  well  as 
public  characters  of  all  men  of  rank  in  the  empire; 
He  laid  himself  out  to  procure  intelligence  of  the 
most  secret  discourses  of  families  of  note  in  the 
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city,  as  well  as  of  every  transaction  of  moment  in  aj).  ij<». 
the  most  distant  provinces.    He  executed  justice  Higer.  too. 
■with  such  rigour  and  severity,  that  robbery  and  '"  v  "' 
theft,  formerly  so  common,  were  not  heard  of  in 
the  land.  The  traveller  slept  secure  upon  the  pub- 
lic highway,  and  the  merchant  carried  his  comino- 
ilities  in  safety  from  the  sea  of  Bengal  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Cabul,  and  from  Tellingana  to  Cashoiire. 

He  published  an  edict  against  the  use  of  wine 
and  strong  liquors  upon  pain  of  death.  He  him- 
self set  the  example  to  his  subjects,  and  emptied 
his  cellars  in  the  street-  In  this  he  was  followed  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  so  that,  for  some  days,  the 
common  sewers  flowed  with  wine. 

He  issued  out  orders  that  do  marriage,  among 
the  nobility,  should  be  ratified  without  a  special 
license  from  him :  that  no  private  meetings  or  con- 
versation should  beheld  among  the  omrahs,  which 
proved  a  severe  check  on  the  pleasures  of  society. 
This  latter  order  was  carried  into  such  rigorous 
execution,  that  no  man  durst  entertain  histrieads 
without  a  written  permission  from  the  vizier. 

He  then  lengthened  the  hand  of  violence  upon 
the  rich.  He  seized  upon  the  wealtli,  and  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  Musaulmen  and  Hindoos 
without  distinction,  and  by  this  means  he  accu- 
mulated an  immense  treasure.  Men,  in  short, 
were  almost  reduced  to  a  level  over  all  the 
empire. 

All  emoluments  were  cut  off  from  the  different 
offices,  which  were  filled  with  men  whose  indi- 
gence and  dependence  rendered  them  implicitly 
obedient  to  the  dictates  of  government. 

He  ordered  a  tax  of  half  the  real  annual  pro-j4a^^ 
duce  of  the  lands  to  be  raised  overall  the  empire,  lud  tn 
and  to  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the  exchequer.  •■•'**^ 
-  He  appointed  officers  to  superintend  the  collectors, 
vhowere  to  take  care  that  the  zemindars  should 
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A.,D.  ijoj.  take  no  more  fTom  the  poor  farmers,  than  in  pro* 
^^J3  portion  to  the  estimate  which  they  had  given  in  of 
'  their  estate* ;  and  in  case  of  disobedience  or  neg- 
lect, the  superintendants  were  obliged  to  refund 
the  overplus,  and  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  oppression. 
The  farmers,  at  the  same  time,  were  confined  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  land,  and  to  an  appointed 
numberof  servants  and  oxen  to  cultivate  the  same. 
No  grazier  was  permitted  to  haveabove  a  certain 
number  of  com's,  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  tax  was 
paid  out  of  them  to  the  government.  So  strictly 
did  the  emperor  look  after  the  behaviour  of  the 
collectors  and  other  oitioers  of  the  revenue,  that 
many  of  them,  who  formerly  kept  great  retinues, 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  have  all  the 
menial  offices  of  their  families  performed  by  their 
wives  and  children.  Neither  were  they  permitted 
to  resign  their  employs,  till  they  found  others  as 
capable  as  themselves  to  execute  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

These  regulations  were  good,  but  they  were  ar- 
bitrary and  severe.     He  broke  through  all  laws 
and  customs,  which,  according  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  law,  Avere  left  to  the  decision  of  the  courts 
of  justice.     Other  monarchs  left  all  but  state  af- 
faii's  to  the  common  course  of  justice.     -Alia  de- 
scended to  ail  the  interior  departments  of  govern- 
ment.  It  was  with  him  a  common  saying,  "  '1  hat 
religion  had  no  connection  with  civil  government, 
but  was  only  the  business,  or  rather  amusement  of 
private  life  ;  and  that  thewill  of  a  wise  prince  was 
better  than  the  variable  opinionsof  bodies  of  men." 
The  king        As  thc  king  was  known  to  be  illiterate,  it  be- 
WPjj^      came  a  maxim  with  the  learned  men  at  court,  to 
Intcn.       talk  uponnosiihjectswhich  they  knew  must  be  be- 
yond the  king's  knowledge.    He  was  however  so 
sensibleof  the  disadvantages  which  he  laboured 
under  by  bia  ignorance  of  letters,  that  he  applied 
himself 
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himself  privateW  to  study,  and,  notwithstanding  ai).  1303. 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  r^'^'^j 
Persian  manner  of  writing,  which  generally  re-  ' 
quires  ten  or  twelve  years  study,  he  soon  read  all 
aiddresses,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
best  authors  in  the  language.  After  he  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  part  in  learned 
discourses,  he  encouraged  literary  subjects,  and 
shewed  particular  favour  td  all  the  eminent  men  of 
that  age,  particularly  to  Casi  Molana,  Corami,  and 
Cuzt  Biana.  He  appointed  the  last  of  those  learned 
men  to  explain  the  law  to  him ;  which  he  did  ac- 
cording to  the  true  spirit  in  every  point  upon 
which  he  was  consulted.  He  did  not  however  do 
it  withour  fear  and  trembling,  where  it  differed 
from  the  king's  violent  maxims  of  government. 

AHa,  much  about  this  time,  sent  an  army,  by  J^***** 
the  way  of  Bengal,  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Arinkil, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  raja  of  Tellin- 
gana.  He  himself  moved  the  royal  standard  to- 
wards Chitor,  which  had  never  before  been  re- 
duced by  the  troops  of  the  Mahommedans.  After  ■ 
a  siege  ofsix  months  he  took  the  place,  in  the  year 
703,  conferred  the  government  ot  it  upon  his  eldest 
son  Chizer,  and  called  it  the  city  of  Chizer.  He 
at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon  Chizer  regal  dig- 
nities and  authority. 

Intelligence  of  this  expedition  arriving  at  Ma-  The  m«- 
ver-ul-nerc,Jirghi,  who  distinguished  himself  for- {jj,^^ 
Rierly  against  Ziifer,  thinking  that  Alia  would  be 
a  long  time  absent,  seized  that  opportunity  for 
invadmgHindostan.  Allii,  hearing  of  this  danger- 
ous inroad,  abandoned  all  his  schemes  gainst  the 
Decan,  and  made  what  haste  he  could  with  his  Admm 
army  to  Delhi.     Jirghi,  with  twelve  tomans  of  gj^ 
Mogul  horse,  approached  in  a  few  days  the  city, 
and  encamped  upon  thebanksof  the  Jumna.  The 
borse  of  the  imperial  army  being  absent  on  the 
•  expedition 
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AR  «8oj.  expedition  to  Ariiikil,the  king  wa»  in  no  o 

^^^^^' to  face,  upon  equal  terms,  so  powerful  and  w- 
'  like  an  enemy  in  the  field.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  entrenching  his  army  in  the  pl^n  be- 
yond the  suburbs,  till  he  could  drav  the  forceiof 
the  distant  subas  together.  But  the  M<^iila,  har- 
ing  the  command  of  the  adjacent  country,  pre- 
'  vented  the  succours  from  joining  the  king,  and 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  plunder  the  suburbs  in  the 
king's  presence,  without  his  beingableto  prevent 
them.  In  this  situation  stood  affairs  for  two 
months ;  and  then  Alia,  say  some  authors,  bad 
recourse  to  supernatural  aid.  He  applied  to  a 
saint  of  those  days,  whose  name  was  Nizam  Autia. 
Thesaint,in  one  night,  without  any  visible  caus^ 
kuietrat,  strack  the  Mogul  army  with  a  panic,  which  occa- 
sioned their  precipitate  retreat  to  their  own  conn- 
tiT.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  the  flight 
of  the  Moguls  to  so  weak  and  superstitious  a 
cause ;  as  private  orders,  intelligence,  or  the  im- 
probability of  success,  brought  about  their  sod- 
den departure  more  than  the  power  of  the  saiot. 
The  king,  during  this  alarming  period,  was  heard 
to  confess,  that  his  ideas  of  universal  conquest 
were  idle  and  ridiculous,  for  that  there  were  many 
heads  in  the  world  as  hard  as  his  own. 
ASaicrbi]  Alia,  being  relieved  from  the  perils  of  this  m- 
l^^  vasion,  built  a  palace  upon  the  spot  where  he  had 
entrenched  himself,  and  orderm  the  citadel  of 
Delhi  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew.  He  then 
began  to  recruit  his  army,  with  an  intention  to  re- 
taliate upon  the  Moguls  their  repeated  inroads. 
He  increased  his  forces  to  such  a  prodigious  num- 
ber, that,  upon  calculating  the  expence,  he  found 
his  revenues,  and  what  treasures  ne  had  himself, 
could  not  support  them  above  six  yeais.  He  re- 
solved therefore  to  reduce  the  pay,  but  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  propriety, 
U  without 
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without  lowering,  proportionably,  the  price  of  A.D.1303, 
horses,  arms,  and  provisions.  This  he  did  by  an  f"'^''°'j 
edict,  vhich  he  strictly  enforced  all  over  the  em-       ' 

Eire,  settling  the  price  of  every  article  at  about 
alf  the  common  rate,  which,  m  fact,  was  just 
doubling  his  treasures  and  revenues. 

To  establish  this  reduction  of  the  price,  with  re-  The  ptiMi 
•pect  to  grain,  He  ordered  great  magazines  to  be  ^^j**" 
built  upon  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  other 
places  convenient  for  water  carriage,  under  the 
direction  of  Malleck  Cabuli.  This  collector  re- 
ceived half  of  the  land  tax  in  grain  ;  and  the  royal 
agents  supplied  the  itiarkets  at  a  stated  price.  To 
prevent  any  monopoly  in  this  article,  every  farmer 
was  allowed  tn  retain  only  a  certain  quantity,  ac- 
cording lo  the  number  of  his  family,  and  send  the 
overplus,  as  soon  as  it  was  threshed  out,  to  market, 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  standing 
price.  The  importation  of  grain  was  encouraged; 
but  to  export  it,  or  any  other  article  of  provision, 
was  a  capital  crime.  The  king  himself  had  a  daily 
report  laid  before  him  of  the  quantity  sold  and 
remaining  in  the  several  royal  granaries,  and 
spies  were  appointed  in  the  different  markets,  to 
inform  him  of  abuses,  which  he  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour. 

Alia  appointed  also  a  public  office,  and  inspec-  uui  of 
tors,  who  fixed  the  pricg  of  the  various  kinds  of  ''"*■ 
cloth,  according  to  its  quality,  obliging  the  mer- 
chants to  open  their  shops  at  certain  hours  every 
day,  and  sell  their  goods  at  the  stipulated  price. 
He  at  the  same  time  opened  a  loan,  ny  which  they 
were  enabled  to  procure  ready  money  to  import 
cloth  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  the 
poverty  of  the  people  rendered  their  manufactures 
cheaper.  But  what  is  somewhat  unaccountable, 
the  exportation  of  the  finer  kind  of  manu&cture 
wa$  prohibited,  yet  not  permitted  to  be  worn  at 

home. 
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A.D.  1J04.  home,  except  by  special  authority  from  the  king, 
^  igCT.  704.  ^i,igh  favour  was  ouly  conferred  upon  men  of 

rank. 
Of  bomt.  ^g  horses  had  rose  to  an  immense  price,  by  an 
association  of  the  dealers,  who  only  bought  up  a 
certain  number  from  the  Persian  and  northern 
merchants  to  enhance  the  price;  the  king 
published  an  edict,  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  register  tlit;  prices  paid  for  them,  and  to  sell 
them  at  a  certain  proBt  within  such  a  time,  if  that 
price  was  offered  them,  otherwise  the  king  took 
them  upon  his  own  account.  The  price  of  the 
horse  was  at  the  same  time  according  to  his 
quality,  and  care  was  taken,  by  that  means,  that 
the  merchants  and  dealers  in  those  animals  should 
not  have  an  opportunity,  by  secret  connivancy 
to  raise  the  price.  Many  frauds  being  found  in 
this  article  some  time  after,  a  great  number  of 
horse  dealers  were  whipt  out  of  the  city,  and  others 
put  to  death.  Oxen,  sheep,  goats,  camels,  and 
asses,  were  also  taken  into  consideration ;  and  in 
short  every  useful  animal,  and  all  commodities!, 
were  sold  at  a  stated  price  in  the  markets. 
Settkitiu:  The  king  having  tnus  regulated  the  prices  of 
^jf '*"  things,  his  next  care  was  to  new-model  his  army. 
He  settled  the  pay  of  every  horseman,  for  himself 
and  horse,  from  234  rupees  a  year,  down  to  80, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  the  horse ;  and,  upon 
a  muster,  he  found  his  cavalry  to  consist  of  tour 
hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand. 
.TbeMo-  In  the  mean  time  Ali,  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
g!j^^  Zingis  Chan.and  Chaja,  with  forty  thousand  horse, 
ma^  an  irruption  into  Hindostan,  but  the  empe- 
ror sending  Tughlick  with  a  force  against  them, 
they  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thou- 
sand. Ali  and  Cbaja,  with  nine  thousand  of  their 
troops,  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were  »ent  in 
chains  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  chiefs  to  be 
thrown 
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thrown  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  the  a.  ix  ijoj. 
soldiers  to  be  inhumanly  massacred.  He  appoint-  |*«"-w* 
ed  Tughlick  for  this  service,  viceroy  of  Punjaab.       ^ 

Alip  Chan  was,  about  this  time,  appointed  cap-  miIm*  n, 
tain-general  of  Guzerat,  and  sent  tnither  with  a  ^'*^- 
great  force.  Moultani,  an  omrah  of  great  fame, 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  with  a  numerous 
armyto  the  conquest  of  Malava.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Kokah,  the  prince  of  Malava,  with 
forty  thousand  Rajaput  norse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Moultani  proved  victorious,  and  took  the  cities 
of  Ugein,  Mindu  Daranagurri,  and  Chanduri. 
He,  after  these  successes,  dispatched  a  Fatte 
Namma*  to  the  emperor,  who,  upon  receiving  it. 
ordered  a  rejoicing  of  seven  days  throughout  the 
city  of  Delhi.  The  Indian  prince  of  the  fort  of 
Jallore,  tenified  by  the  conquests  of  Moultani, 
gave  up  that  place  upon  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  prince  ofChitor,  who  had  been  prisoner  Tbe  pHaa 
•ince  the  emperor  took  that  place,  found  in  the*'?*^'' 

i  *  11'  ttiuet  BH 

mean  time  means  to  make  his  escape,  m  a  very  nuf«, 
extraordinary  manner.  Alia,  having  heard  extra- 
vagant things  in  praise  of  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  the  raja's  daughters,  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  send  her,  he  should,  upon 
her  account,  be  released.  The  raja,  who  was 
very  ill  treated  in  his  confinement,  consented,  and  , 
sent  for  his  daughter,  with  a  manifest  design  to 
prostitute  her  to  the  king.  The  prince's  family, 
hearing  this  dishonourable  proposal,  concerted 
means  of  poisoning  the  raja,  to  save  their  own 
reputation.  But  the  daughter,  being  a  girl  of  in- 
vention, proposed  a  stratagem  to  release  her  fa- 
ther, 

*  A  writing  of  victory.     Pompout  account!  of  tut  ■ctioot, 
Mcordtng  to  their  cuitom. 
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^^ijoj-  ther,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  her  own 
r^'  '^  j'  honour.  She  accordingly  vrote  to  ber  father  to 
give  out,  that  she  was  coming  with  all  her  attend- 
ants, anil  would  be  at  Delhi  upon  a  certain  day, 
b^  Ac  COD-  acquainting  him  with  the  part  sne  intended  to  act. 
^^|1)^  Her  contrivance  was  this :  she  selected  a  number 
ur.  of  enterprizing  fellows,  who,  in  complete  armour, 

concealed  themselves  iu  doolies  or  close  chain,  ia 
which  the  women  are  always  carried ;  she  provided 
for  them  a  chosen  retinue  of  horse  and  foot,  aa 
customary  to  guard  ladies  of  rank.  She  herself, 
by  this  time,  had,  by  her  father's  means,  received 
the  imperial  passport,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  pro* 
ceedca  to  Delhi,  and  were  admitted  without  inter- 
ruption. It  was  now  night,  and,  by  the  kind's 
permission,  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  r»a. 
The  chairs  being  carried  into  the  prison,  and  om 
attendants  having  taken  their  stations  without ; 
the  armed  men  started  out  of  the  chairs,  and 
putting  all  to  the  sword  within  the  courts,  carried 
the  raja  out,  and,  having  horses  prepared  forhira, 
he  mounted,  and,  with  his  attendants,  rushed 
out  of  the  city  before  any  opposition  could  be 
made,  and  fled  to  his  own  country. 
TIuI^  In  the  year  705,  Kabeik,  an  omrah  of  Dova, 
OtrtwtL.  prince  of  Maver-ul-nere,  wiih  design  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Ali  and  Chaja,  invaded  Hindostan 
with  a  great  army,  and,  ravaging  Moultan,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sewalic.  Tughlick,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
collecting  his  forces,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Moguls,  before  any  troops  arrived  from  Delhi, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Those 
who  escaped  the  sword,  Bnding  it  impossiUe  to 
force  their  way  home,  retired  into  the  dwert,  where 
thirst  and  the  not  winds  which  blow  at  that  season, 
put  an  end  to  their  miserable  lives  ;  so  that  out  of 
fifty-seven  thousand  horse,  besides  their  attend- 
ant^ 
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ants,  who  vere  still  more  numerous,  only  threeA.ai905. 
^ousand  who  were  taken  prisoners,  survived  this  V^''  ™' 
horrid  scene.     The  unhappy  captives  were  only       '     - 
reserved  for  greater  misery.     They  were  sent  to 
Delhi  vith  their  unfortunate  chief  Kabeik,  where 
they  were  all  trodden  to  death  by  elephants,  ex- 
cept some  women  and  children^  who  were  sold  in 
the  market  for  slaves.  * 

These  rqieated  misfortunes  did  not  however  The  u». 
discourage  the  Moguls.     Aekbalmund,  a  chief  of  J^"*^ 
great  reputation,  soon  after  invaded  Hindostan  tbrom 
with  a  powerful  army.     But  Tughtick  defeated 
him  also  with  great  slaughter,   and  sent  soau 
thousand  prisoners  to  Delhi,  who  were  dispatched 
by  the  customary  inhumanity  of  Alia.  Fear,  from 
thu  time  forward,  took  possession  of  the  Moguls, 
and  they  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  Hiodostan  for 
many  years.     They  were  even  hard  pressed  to  de- 
fend themselves :  for  Tughlick  made  incursions 
into  their  country  every  year,   plundering  the 
provinces  of  Cahul,  Ghizni,  Candahar,  and  Gar- 
rimsere,  or  laying  them  under  heavy  contribu- 
tions. 

In  the  mean  time  Alia  was  onployed  in  settling  The  unt 
the  internal  policy  and  government  of  his  empire ;  jl^i^  the 
and  with  such  fortunate  perseverance  in  whatever  v^^  <*. 
he  undertook,  that  the  superstition  of  the  times  *°  '^'^ 
ascribed  his  success  to  supernatural  power,  amazed 
at  the  good  effects  that  flowed  from  the  strictness 
of  his  government.     Ram  Deo,  king  of  Deogire 
in  the  Decan,  having  neglected  to  send  the  reve- 
nues of  that  district,  which  he  assigned  over  to  the 
emperor  by  treaty,  Cafoor,  the  favourite  of  Alia, 
with  many  omrahs  of  renown,  and  a  great  army, 
was  ordered  to  conquer  the  Decan.     Cafoor  was 
one  of  the  emperor's  catamites,  and  originally  a 
slave,  taken  by  force  from  a  merchant  of  Guzerat, 
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A.D.i30(.as  we  have  already  mentioned.     Tlie  emperor's 
^\^  affection  for  Cafoor  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of 
'       decency  and  prudence  upon  the  present  occasion. 
He  gave  him  the  title  of  Malleck  Naib  Cafoor  •, 
commanding  tlie  omrahs  who  attended  him  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him  every  day,  as  to  a  sove* 
reign.     This  created  among  them  great  di^ust, 
but  they  durst  not  murmur.  Chaja  was  appointed 
-~r:;,         his  lieutenant ;  a  man  much  esteemed  in  those 
days  for  his  good  principles.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  706  they  itiarctied  from  Delhi  wit;b  an 
army  of  an  hundred  thouEand   horae,  and  were 
joined  in  their  way  by  Moultani,  governor  of 
Malava,  and  Alip,  suba  of  Guceiat,  with  their 
forces. 
CraUdi'*       One  of  the  emperor's  wiv«,  the  fair  Comlad^, 
UcBoiui.  formerly  mentioned,  hearing  of  this  expedition, 
addressed  herself  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that 
before  she  was  taken  prisoner  she  had  two  beauti- 
ful daughters  to  her  former  husband.     That  one 
of  them  she  heard  had  since  died  ;  but  that  the 
other,  whose  name  was  Oewild^^  M^as  still  alive. 
She  therefore  begged  that  the  emperor  should  give 
orders  to  his  generals  to  endeavour  to  get  her  into 
their  possession,    and  send  her  to  Delhi.     The 
king  consented,  and  gave  orders  accordingly. 
C'fowen-      Cafoor,  having  passed  through  Mjlava,    en- 
DccuL      camped   upon  the  borders  of  the  Decan.      He 
sent  the  imperial  order  to  the  prince  Kirren,  to 
deliver  up  his  daughter  Dewild^,  which  was  now 
urged  as  a  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities  in 
case  of  a  refusal.    The  raja  could  by  no  means  he 
brought  to  agree  to  this  demand.     Cafoor  there- 
fore marched  from  his  camp  at  Nidderbar,  while 
Alip,  with  bis  forces  from  Guzefat,  was  taking  the 

route 

*  That  u,  &  TiceTO)^}  witb  ^  (he  taug^m  of  loyalty. 
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loute  of  tlie  mountains  of  Bucketana,  to  enter  the  a.  d.  1306. 
Decan  hy  another  pass.      He  was  opposed  by  P'g"?°|^ 
Kirren,  who  defeated  all  his  attempts  for  two       "*  " 
months,  in  which  time  several  undecisive  actions 
were  fought. 

Singeldeo,  the  prince  of  Deogire,  who  had  sinride* 
been  contracted  to  the  young  Dewild^,  without  ^^i„ 
consent  of  his  father,  sent  his  brother  Bimedeo" 
with  presents  to  Kirren,  persuading  him,  that  as 
Dewiidfe  was  the  occasion  of  the  war,  if  he  should 
deliver  her  over  to  him,  the  troops  oftheMa- 
hommedans,  in  despair  of  obtaining  their  ends, 
would  return  to  their  own  country.  Kin-en,  who 
depended  much  upoif  theyoungprince'said,  con* 
seated  to  this  proposal,  and  gave  his  daughter, 
then  in  her  thirteenth  year,  iii  marriage  to  Sin- 
geldeo. 

Atip,  hearing  this  news,  was  greatly  terrified  Aiipcim 
lest  the  king, should  impute  this  circumstance  to  J^J^p,"' 
his  slowness,  and  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  hn. 
seize  her  before  her  departure,  as  he  was  certain 
his  own  life  depended  upon  his  success.     He  ac- 
quainted ail  the  omrahs  with  his  intentions,  who 
readily  seconded  the  attempt,      He  then  entered 
the  mountains  with  his  army,  and  engaging  the  ' 
raja,  gave  him  a  total  defeat;  upon  which,  Kir- 
ren fled  to  Deogire,  leaving  all  bis  elephants,  tents, 
and  equipage  upon  the  field.     Alip  pursued  him 
through  the  hiils  for  some  days,  but,  at  length, 
entirely  Idst  his  track, and  all  intelligence  concern- 
ing him  and  his  daughter.    But,  in  the  end,  acci- 
dent threw  this  |>earl  in  his  way.    Halting  to  refresh 
his  drmy  two  days  among  the  mountains,  some  of 
his  troops  without  leave,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  went  from  the  camp  to  see  a  famous 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deogire,  from 

VOL.  t.  II  which 
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A.D.  1306.  which  city  he  was  not  then  far  distant.    In  their 

HiKt.  706.  .       •'    , 

■  J  excursion  they  saw  a  great  troop  or  horse,  whom 

they  apprehended  to  belong  to  Singeldeo,  and  to 
he  in  pursuit  of  iheni.  As  there  was  no  safety  in 
flight,  they  were  determined  to  stand  on  their 
defence,  and  accordingly  drew  up  to  receive 
tlie  enemy.  This  troop  proved  to  be  the  re- 
tinue of  Bimedeo,  who  was  carrying  the  young 
bride  to  his  brother.  The  two  parties,  in  shor^ 
engaged,  and  the  Hindoos  were  put  to  flight, 
seizo  her  wbile  an  unfortunate  arrow  having  pierced  the 
fcr  in  aeci.  horse  of  Deviild^,  the  unhappy  fair  one  was 
^"^  abandoned  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  see- 
ing her,  gathered  round  her  horse,  and  com- 
mencerl  a  bloody  scuffle  about  the  prize.  This 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  beautiful  De- 
wild^,  had  not  one  of  her  female  slaves  told 
aloud  her  name  and  quality,  conjuring  them  to 
carry  her  to  their  commander  with  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  her  rank  and  sex.  Upon  heal- 
ing this  they  knew  the  peril  of  treating  her  with 
any  indignity ;  and,   while  an  express  was  dis- 

f latched  with  the  news  to  Alip,  they  conducted 
ler  with  p;reat  care  and  respect  to  the  camp. 

Alip,  having  obtained  this  prize,  was  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced,  knowing  how  acceptable  it  would 
be  to  his  prince,  over  whom  the  lady'a  mother 
had  great  influence.  He  therefore  prosecuted 
his  conquests  no  further,  but  returned  to  Gu- 
d^cahli  z^i^t,  and  from  thence  canied  Dewildfe  to  Delhi, 
M,  DeihL  and  presented  her  to  her  mother.  In  a  few 
days  her  beauty  intlamed  the  heart  of  the  em- 
peror's son  Cliizer,  to  whom  she  was  given  in 
marriage.  The  history  of  the  loves  of  this  illus- 
trious pair  is  wrote  in  an  elegant  poem,  by  the 
noble  Chusero. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  feturn  to  Cafoor,  whom  we  left  a.d.  130&. 
entering  the  Decan.    He  first  siihdued  the  coun-  "'^'^' '°  , 
try  of  the  Mahrattors,  which  he  divided  among  cafoor-i 
his  omrahs,  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Deo-  !"''.'"ii™|* 
gire,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Dowlat-abad-  can. 
Ramdeo  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  this 
great  army,  prudently  left  his  son  Singeldeo  in 
the  fort,   and  advanced  himself,  with  great  pre- 
sents, to  the  conqueror,  to  procure  peace,  which 
was  accordingly  settled  between  them.     Cafoor, 
upon  thii,  wrote  a  writing  of  victory  to  the  king, 
and  some  time  after  brought  Ramdeo,   with  rich 
presents  and  seventeen  elephants,  to  pay  his  alle- 
giantc  to  him  at  Delhi,  where  he  himself  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  marks  of  favour 
and  distinction.      Ramdeo  had  royal   dignities 
conferred  upon  him,  with  the  title  of  Rai  Raian*, 
and  had  not  only  the  government  of  his   own 
dominions  restored  to  him,  but  others  were  also 
added ;  for  all  which  he  did  homage,  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  sultan.     The  king  moreover  gave 
him  the  district  of  Nosari,  near  Guzerat,  by  way 
of  Jagier,  and  a  lack  of  rupees  to  bear  his  ex- 
pences  home.     Thus  he  dismissed  Ramdeo  with 
princely  generosity  ;  having,    in  some  measure, 
looked  upon  the  wealth,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
robbed  nim,  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  own 
"greatness.     And  he  perhaps  thought  that  some 
grateful  return  was  due  to  the  raja  ujwn  this  ac- 
count. 

During  the  absence  of  Cafoor  in  his  expedition  The  kinj 
to    the    Dccan,   the    kin^  employed  himself  in  ^j'uke. 
taking  a  strong  fort  to  the  southward  of  Delhi,  s«wrii>«. 
called  Sewana,  which  had  often  been  attempted 
in  vain.     When  the  prince  of  this  place  found 
II S  be 

•  Prince  of  Princei. 
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A.D.i307-lie  coulil  hold  out  no  longer,  he  sent  his  own 
.  ''^'  ^° J  image,  which  had  heen  cast  in  pure  gold,  to 
Alia,  with  a  cha'ii  round  its  neck,  in  token  of 
ohedience.  This  present  was  accompanied  with 
a  hundred  elephants,  and  other  precious  effects, 
in  hopes  of  procuring  peace.     Alia  received   the 

firesents,  but  returned  him  for  answer,  that  unless 
le  came  and  made  his  submission  in  person,  he 
could  hoi>c  little  from  his  dumb  representative. 
The  mja,  finding  the  emperor  inexorable,  threw 
himself  upon  his  mercy,  and  delivered  up  the 
place.  lie  plundered  and  again  restored  it 
But  he  alienated  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  raja's  coun- 
try to  his  favourite  omrans,  and  bound  him  over 
to  pay  homage  for  the  rest.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  Jallire,  which  he  took,  aud  returned  to 
Delhi. 
m^5Xet  '^^'■'  ci"P'^''f"'»  much  about  this  time,  was  in- 
lowiirdi  formed  that  the  expedition,  by  the  way  of  Bengal, 
AriDkiL  j(j  ;\iinkil,  in  the  country  of'Tellingana,  had  not 
succeeded,  and  that  his  army  on  that  side  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  in  great  distress.  In  the 
year  709,  he  dispatched  Cafoor  with  a  great  force 
to  invade  that  country,  by  the  way  of  Deogire  ; 
with  orders,  that  if  Lidderdeo,  Prince  of  Armkil, 
should  consent  to  give  hitn  a  handsome  present, 
and  promise  an  anliual  tribute  to  return  without 
prosecuting  the  war  any  furtlier.  When  Cafoor 
and  Chaja  had  reached  Deogire,  Ramdeo  came 
out  to  meet  them  with  offerings,  and  carrying 
them  home,  entertained  them  with  great  hos- 
pitality, ordering  his  market  to  the  camp,  wiUi 
strict  orders  to  sell  every  thing  according  to  the 
emperor's  established  price  in  his  own  dominions. 
'  Enten  Tel-  Cafoor  having  marciied  from  Deogire,  ;_appeared 
^gi^oa.  ^^  Indore,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Tellingaua,  and 
issued  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire 

ami 
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and  sword  ;  which  struck  the  unhappy  people,  a.i).  1310. 
who  had  never  injured  their  wanton  enemies,  ^  ^'  ^'°j 
with  great  terror  and  consternation.  In  the 
mean  time,  tlie  neighbouring  princes  hastened 
with  all  their  forces  to  support  Lidderdeo,  in 
this  alarming  juncture.  But  as  the  imperial  army 
proceeded  with  great  expedition,  he  was  forced, 
before  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  fort  of  Arinkil,  which  was  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  allied  rajas,  upon  this,  also  took 
possession  of  divers  strong  holds  round  the  coun- 
try. 

Cafoor  immediately  invested  the  place,  and  be-  Bdiegn 
gan  his  attacks,  which  were  carried  on  and  repel-  ^,^" 
led  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Notwith- 
standing the  interruptions  that  Cafoor  received 
from  the  auxiliary  princes  without  the  place, 
Arinkil,  after  some  months  siege,  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  garrison  massacred  without  mer- 
cy ;  for  the  citadel  to  which  Lidderdeo  had  re- 
tired, was  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole. 
Lidderdeoj  driven  to  this  extremity,  bought  his 
peace  with  three  hundred  elephants,  seven  thou- 
sand horses,  and  money  and  jewels  to  a  very 
great  amount ;  agreeing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  Cafoor,  after  this  advan- 
tageous peace,  returned  with  his  army  to  Delhi. 
He  dispatched  before  him  the  news  of  his  victo- 
ries, which  was  read  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing  ordered.  Upon  his  approach  to  the 
city,  the  king  himself  came  out  and  met  him  at 
the  Budaoon  gate,  and  there  the  conqueror  laid 
all  the  spoils  at  his  feet. 

In  the  year  710,   the  king   sent  Cafoor  andc«fo«;i 
Chaja,  witn  a  great  army,  to  reduce  Dhaor,  Sum-  """ST^ 
round  and  Maber  in  the  Decan,  where  he  hadnecw. 
heard  there  were  temples  very  rich  in  gold  and 
1 1  3  jewels. 
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AD.ijii.  jewels.     When  they  had  proceeded  to  Deogire, 
"'^''"j  they  found  that  Ramdeo  the  old  king  was  dead, 
and  that  the  young  prince  Singeldeo,  vas  not  so 
well  affected  to  them  as  they  thought.  They  there- 
fore left  some  omrahs  in  a  strong  post  upon  the 
hanks  of  the  Ganges,  and  continued  their  march. 
Wlieii  they  had  passed  the  raja's  territories,  they 
began  their  inhuman  cruelties,  and,  after  three 
months  march  from  Dellii,  arrived  in  the  coun- 
tries which  they   were  commanded  to  subdue. 
The  rsi*    They  engaged  Belial  Deo,  sovereign  of  the  Car- 
*^^'^^^''"  natic,  and  defeating  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
thrown,      then  ravaged  hiswhple  country.    They  found  in 
the  temples  a  prodigious  spoil  in  idols  of  gold, 
adorned  with  the  most  precious  stones,  and  other 
rich  effects,  consccratctl  to  their  worship.      Here 
the  conqueror  built  a  small  mosque,  and  ordered 
divine  service  to  be  read  according  to  theMabom- 
niedaii  faith,  and  the  Chutha  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  emperor's  name.     This  mosque  remains  entire 
in  our  days  ;  for  the  Catters*, esteem  lug  it  ii  house 
consecrated  to  Cod,  would  not  destroy  it  "f. 
An  im-  Cafoor.having  «  earied  his  own  inhumanity  and 

^J^j^"*" avarice,  in  destroying  and  rol,i;ingan  unfortunate 
eoTeced.  people,  rcsolved  to  return  to  Deilii  with  the  spoil 
The  night  before  his  intended  march,  a  quarrel 
arose  an>oPCf  sonic  Kr.hmins,  who  hati  taken  pro- 
tection in  bis  camt))  fioni  the  plundering  parties 
that  scoured  iiiecor.ntry.  Somebody  who  under- 
stood their  language,  found  tiie  quarrel  was  about 

the 

*  The  Mahcmnwians  give  tlie  nnmi-  of  Caffers  or  Infidelt  to 
■II nations  v.ho  Jo  not  profess  th  ir  own  faith 

+  TliisoWti-.ti'-.n  of  cur  "rhur  sfCB  the  two  religion*  in 
very  opjjoEi-.c  ligtifs,  and  is  jx-rlcctly  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  uiiiverssl  durity  of  ihf  Hindoos,  who  think  tlut  the  itnf 
God  is  the  object  of  all  leligioni,  bowerei  mach  ihcjr  may  JiSct 
in  ctTcmonies  und  tenets. 
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the  division  of  some  hidden  treasure,  which  was  a.d.  1311. 
immediately  communicated  to  the  supcrintendant  "'^"'  ^"j 
of  the  market,  who  seized  them,  and  carried  them  * 
to  Cafoor  to  be  examined.  They  were  at  first 
very  obstinate,  bnt  their  lives  being  threatened, 
and  each  bein*;  questioned  apart,  they  were  afraid 
one  would  inform  against  the  other,  by  which 
means  they  discovered  all  they  knew.  Seven  dif- 
ferent places  were  pointed  out  near  the  camp,- 
where  immense  treasures  were  concealed.  These 
being  dug  up  and  placed  upon  elephants,  Cafoor 
turned  the  points  of  his  spears  to  Delhi,  where  he  ■ 
arrived,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  in 
the  year  711.  He  presented  tlie  emperor  with 
312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  96,000  niaunds  of 
gold,  several  chests  of  jewels  and  pearls,  and  other 
precious  things*.  Alia,  upon  seeing  this  treasure, 
which  exceeded  that  of  Baadawird  or  Purvez, 
those  wealthy  and  magnificent  kings  of  Persia, 
was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  opened  the  doors  of  his 
bounty  to  all.  He  gave  to  each  of  the  principal 
omrahs  ten  maunds,  and  to  the  inferior  five.  . 
The  learned  men  of  his  court  received  one  maund, 
and  thus  in  proportion  he  distributed  wealth  to  all 
his  servants,  according  to  their  rank  and  quality. 
The  remainder  was  melted  down,  coined  and 
lodged  in  the  treasury.  It  is  said,  that  during  this 
expedition  to  the  Carnatic,  the  soldiers  threw  the 
I  I  4  silver 

•  This  treasnre  nwy  appear  to  exceed  all  belief  in  the  eye»  of 
Europcani :  But  if  we  contider  the  Hindoos  as  a  mercantile 
people,  and  not  disturbed  perhapi  by  w.irs  for  thouMTids  of 
years  ;  and  add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  invariable  custotn  of  that 
race,  to  live  with  the  abstinence  of  hermits  in  the  midit  of  wealth, 
oat  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  credit  of  our  author  remain  en. 
titc.  The  gold  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  oot 
money. 
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AD.  13"- silver  they    found   away,    as  too  cumbersome 
^  Vf-  7"^  where  gold  was  found"  in  such  plenty.     No  per- 
"       son  wore  bracelets,  chains,  or  rings  of  any  other 
metal  than  gold,  while  all  the  plate  in  the  houses 
of  the  great,  and  in  the  temples,  was  of  beaten 
gold ;  neither  was  silver  money  at  all  current  in 
that  country,  should  we  believe  the  reports  of 
those  adventurers. 
Aii.;imhu-     Soon  after  this  accession  of  wealth,  the  ty- 
^e^Mo^  ranical  Atla  exhibited  a  scene  in  the  capital  too 
we«ai»-    dreadful  to  be  varnished  over  by  liis  great  abi- 
™*         ]ities.     The  Mogul  converts  in  his  army  having 
incurred  his  displeasure,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
all  discharged.      Some  of  them  engaged  them- 
selves  in   the  service  of  the  omralis,   but  the 
greater  number  remained  at  Delhi  in  great  dis- 
tress, in  hopes  that  the  sultan  would  relent  by 
seeing  their  wretched  poverty.     He  however  re- 
mained obdurate,  and  some  daring  fellows  among 
them,  forced  by  their  misfortunes,  entered  into 
a    conspiracy   to    murder  the  king.     This   plot 
being  discovered.  Alia,  instead  of  punishing  the 
conspirators,  extended  his  inhuman  rigour  to  the 
whole  body.       He  ordered  them  all  to  be  in- 
stantly put  to  the  sword ;  so  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  those  unhappy  wretches  lay  dead  in  the 
streets  of  Delhi  in  one  day.     All  their  wives  and 
children  were  enslaved.     The  king  «'as  so  inexo- 
rable and  vindictive,   that  no  one  durst  attempt 
to  conceal,  however  nearly  connected  they  might 
be,  any  of  the  unfortunate  Moguls,  so  that  not 
>one  of  them  escaped. 
Hi.  pride       '^^^  king,  elevated  by  his  good  fortune,   gave 
jnd  m^- himself  over  to  pride.     He  listened  to  no  advice, 
"^      as  he  sometimes  condescerided  to  do  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  but  every  thing  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  inevocable  M'ord.     Yet  the  em- 
pire 
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pire  never  flourished  so  much  as  in  this  reign.  A.D.1311. 
Order  and.  justice  travelled  to  the  most  distant  ^*"' '"; 
provinces,  aod  magnificence  raised  her  head  in       ' 
the  land.     Palaces,  mosques,  universities,  baths, 
spires,  forts,  and  all  kinds  of  puhlic  and  private 
buildings  seemed  to  rise,  as  by  the  power  of  en- 
chantment, neither  did  there  in  any  age  appear 
such  a  concourse  of  learned  men  from  all  parts. 
Forty-five  skilled  in  the  sciences  were  professors 
in  the  universities.      In  poetry,    Chusero  and 
Delavi  held  the  first  rank.     In  philosophy  and 
physic,  Mulana  of  Damascus.     In  divinity,  Sha-      . 
tibi.     In  astrology,  Nizam  Awlia  acquired  much 
fame.     Others  distinguished  themselves  in  music, 
morality,  languages,  and  in  all  the  fine  arts  then 
known  in  the  world. 

But  when  the  king  seemed  to 'have  carried  Hit  impels 
every  thing  to  the  height  of  perfection,  and  to  VM^ 
the  extent  of  his  wishes,  he  all  at  once  adopted  ****"**" 
every  measure  that  evidently  tended  to  sub- 
vert the  great  fabric  which  he  had  raised. 
He  resigned  the  reins  of  government  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  Cafoor,  whom  he  blindly  sup- 
ported in  his  most  impolitic  and  tyrannical  ac- 
tions. This  gave  great  disgust  to  the  omrahs, 
and  spread  universal  discontent  over  the  face  of 
the  people.  He  neglected  the  education  of  his 
own  children,  who  were  .let  out  of  the  seraglio 
when  very  young,  and  entrusted  with  independent 
power.  Chizer  was  made  viceroy  of  Chitor 
when  as  yet  a  boy,  without  any  person  of  wisdom 
to  advise  him,  or  to  superintend  his  conduct, 
while  Shadi,  Mubarick,  and  Shab-ul-dien,  his 
other  sons,  had  appointments  of  the  same  impor- 
tant nature. 

The  prince  of  Tellingana,   about  this    time, 
sent  some  presents  and  twenty  elephants  to  the 

king, 
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A.D.i3ifcking,  with  a  letter  mfonning  Iiim  that  the  tri- 
t  '^'  ^^t  bute  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  id  his  treaty 
clfc^T^  with  Cafoor,  was   ready  to  be  pai^.      Cafoor, 
pcuiMMiei- upoii  this  drsired   leave  of  the  king  to  make 
J^«a^  another  expedition  into  the  Decan,  promising 
that   he  would    not  only  collect    the    revenues 
which  had  fallen  due,  but  bring  the  raja  of  Deo- 
gire  and  others,  who  had  withheld  their  allegi- 
ance and  tribute,  under  due  subjection.    He  was 
principally  moved   to   this  by  his  jealousy    of 
Chizcr,  the  declared  heir  to  the  empire,  whose 
government  lay  most  convenient  for  that  expe- 
dition, and  whom  he  feared  the  king  intended  to 
send. 
Hemter*       j\]ia,  consented  to  Cafoor's  proposal,  and  he 
andrcducei  accordingly  proceeded  the  fourth  time  to  the 
**-  Decan  with  a  great  army;     He  seized  the  raja 

oi'  Dcogire,  and  inhumanly  put  him  to  death; 
then  ravaging  the  countries  of  Mahrat,  Connir, 
Dabul,  Giwil,  Raijoie,  and  Mudkil,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Deogire.  He  raised  the  tribute 
from  the  princes  of  Tellingana  and  the  Carnatic, 
ard,  m  the  year  7 1 S,  dispatched  the  whole  to  the 
em|K'ror. 
iSSdi^  Alia,  by  this  time,  by  his  intemperance  in  the 
seraglio,  ruined  his  constitution,  and  was  taken 
extremely  ill.  His  wife,  Mailecke  Jehan,  and  her 
son  Cliizer,  neglected  him  entirely,  and  spent 
their  time  in  riot  and  revelry,  which  added  new 
strength  to  the  king's  disorder.  He  therefore 
ordered  Cafbor  from  the  Decan,  and  Alip  from 
■ipi^to  Guzerat.  He  told  them  in  private  of  the  un- 
ihethroDe,  politic,  undutifu),  aud  cruel  behaviour  of  his 
wife  and  son.  Cafoor,  who  had  before  aspired 
in  his  mind  to  the  empire,  now  began  seriously 
to  form  schemes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  royal 
line.     He,    for  this  purpose,  insinuated  to  the 

king, 
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king,  that  Chizer,  the  queen,  and  Atip,  had  A-Ix  ijn. 
conspired  against  his  life.  What  gave  colour  ^'g^-  t**. 
to  this  wicked  accusation  was,  that  at  this  time  """"^ 
the  sultana  aolicited  Alia  to  get  one  of  Alip's 
daughters  for  her  son  Shadi.  The  traitor  did  not  pIom 
fail  to  improve  this  circumstance  to  his  own  ad-  ^^ 
vantage.  The  king  at  length  suffered  suspicion 
to  steal  into  his  breast,  and  ordered  Chizer  to 
Amrohe,  and  there  to  continue  till  he  himself 
should  recover.  Though  Chizer  was  mad  with 
the  follies  of  youth,  this  command  of  his  father 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  at  his 
departure  he  made  a  private  vow,  that  if  God 
should  spare  the  life  of  his  father,  he  would  re- 
turn all  the  way  on  foot.  When  he  accordingly 
heard  that  his  father's  health  began  to  return,  he 
performed  his  vow,  and  waited  upon  him  at 
Delhi.  The  traitor  Cafoor  turned  this  filial  piety 
entirely  against  Chizer.  He  insinuated  that  his 
behaviour,  by  such  a  sudden  change,  could  be 
imputed  to  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  and  urged  his 
disobedience,  by  coming  without  his  lather's 
kave,  pretending,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  omrahs  about  kindUng  a  re- 
bellion in  the  empire.  Alia  could  not  give  en- 
tire credit  to  these  insinuations.  He  sent  for 
Chizer  into  his  presence,  embraced  him  to  try 
his  affection,  and,  seeing  him  weep,  seemed  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity,  and  ordered  him  into  the 
seraglio,  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters.  But,  un- 
happily for  this  prince,  the  flights  of  his  youth 
made  him  deviate  again  into  his  former  wild 
amusements.  He  neglected  for  several  days  to 
visit  his  father,  during  which  time  his  subtle 
enemy  bribed  over  to  nis  interest  the  emperor's 
private  servants,  and  called  upon  them  to  witness 
his  aspersions  against  Chizer.  He  at  length,  by 
a  thou- 
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A.D.1316.  a  thousand  wiles  and  stratagems,  accomplished 

r^'  ^'j'  his  purpose,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  im- 

'       prison  his  two  sons,  Chizer  and  Shadi,    in  the 

fort  of  Gualier,  and  their   mother   in  the  old 

*5^^""  citadel.     He  at  the  same  time  procured  an  order 
to  seize  Alip,  who  was  unjustly  put  to  death;  and 
his  brother  NJzam,  suba  of  Jallore,  was  assassi- 
nated by  Cummal,  who  asiumed  his  place. 
Thus   far  the  traitor's  schemes  advanced   in 

«"*««•  the  direct  road  of  success.  But  now  the  fire, 
which  had  long  been  smothered,  began  to  flame, 
kindling  flrst  at  Guzerat  into  a  general  insurrec- 
tion. Tlie  king,  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  sent 
Cummal  thither  with  a  great  army ;  but  the 
forces  commanded  by  the  friends  of  Alip  de- 
feated him  with  great  slaughter,  and  put  him  to 
a  cruel  death.  In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of 
Chitor  threw  the  imperial  officers  over  the  wall, 
and  assumed  independence;  while  Hirpal  Deo, 
the  son-in-law  of  Ramdeo,  stirred  up  the  Decan 
to  arms,  and  took  a  number  of  the  imperial  gar- 
risons. 

^^wkm  ^ji^^  ^  receiving  this  intelligence,  could  do 
nothing  but  bite  his  own  flesh,  in  resentment. 
His  grief  and  rage  served  to  strengthen  his  dis- 
order, which  woujd  yield  to  no  power  of  me- 
dicine. On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  Shawal, 
in  the  year  716,  he  gave  up  that  life,  which, 
like  a  comet,  had  spread  terror  and  desolation 
through  an  astonished  world,  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  being  .poisoned  by  the  villain  whom 
he  had  raised  from  the  dust  to  power.  He 
reigned  twenty  years  and  some  montlis. 

Hiiciunc-      If  we  look  upon  the  government  and  policy 

•*■  of  Aiia-ul-dien,  a  great  kin^  arises  to  our  view. 

If  we  behold  his  hands,  which  are  red,  an  in- 
exorable tyrant  appears.    Had  be  come  by  bet- 
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ter  means  to  the  throne,  his  abilities  deserved  it  A.ixi3i(k 
well ;  but  he  began  in  cruelty,  and  waded  through  ^'^'' ; 
blood  to  the  end.  Ambition  was  the  favourite 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  from  it  sprung  forth  like 
l)ranches,in}ustice,  violence,  and  rapine.  Had  for- 
tune placed  him  at  first  on  high,  his  glory  would 
not  perhaps  be  tarnished  with  meanness  and  de- 
ceit ;  but  in  whatever  way  tliat  flame  was  to  pass 
through  the  world,  his  tract,  like  that  of  a  storm, 
must  have  been  marked  with  ruin.  He  had  some 
right,  as  a  warrior,  to  the  title  of  the  Second 
Alexander ;  but  these  two  princes  resembled  one 
another  in  nothing  but  in  success  and  bravery. 
The  first  was  polished  and  generous,  the  latter 
was  dark  and  rude.  They  were  both  munifi- 
cent, and  each  of  them  might  conquer  the  world, 
and  could  command  it.  The  servants  of  his 
household  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand,  and 
his  pomp,  wealth,  and  power,  were  never  equalled 
by  any  prince  who  sat  before  him  on  the  throne 
of  Hindostan. 

Ahmed,  Argun,  GanjatQ,  Baidfk,   Kazdn,  andstueof 
Aljaptu,   all  of  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  reigned  ^""J^"^ 
successively  in  Persia,  during  the  reigns  of  Ferose  ragmof 
and  Alia  in  India.     Cubla  was  on  the  imperial  ^"ih^*"* 
throne  of  Tartary  and  China,  till  the  sixth  year 
of  Ferose;  Timur,    Haysan,  and  Ajuli  Palipata, 
successively  held  the  sceptre  of  the  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Alia.     The  family  of  Zagatay  still  held 
their  government  on  the  confines  of  Tartary, 
Persia,  and  India.     All  Hindostan  was  compre- 
hended in  the  Patan  empire  at  the  deatli  of  Alia. 
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